

















Palisade Crest and Glacier from Sam Mack Lake 


J• W. MacBride 























Dear Base Camp Members: 


ihe 19ii7 edition of the Base Camp Book is by far the most 
complete of our growing series of annual compilations. It 
evidences not only the great activity of this year’s members 
but also the wholehearted willingness with which they have 
participated in this chronicle of our doings. I hope that you too, 
live over and enjoy the reading of these pages as I have in editing 
them—and when I say editing, I defer to the two real editors, 

Edna Spalding and Cecilia Chavez, who so untiringly gathered, 
compiled, typed and assembled the material. We all owe them a great 
debt of gratitude for their continued effort, even after the en¬ 
thusiasm of the Camp had passed. 

It was this same spirit of co-operation which typified both 
sessions of Camp and every member in attendance, from little four 
year old Tommy Porter to dear old Grandmother Howard. It was your 
acceptance of the main objectives of the Camp and your forbearance 
with the inconsequential and trivial, that made the outing function 
so smoothly. It is no wonder that it has been counted the most 
successful of all Base Camps. Without this spirit the finest 
camp and the best leadership could not have succeeded. 

So to each of you, I repeat—as I said at Campfire that 
night—I thank you, not only in my own name but in that of the 
whole commissary. I also take it upon myself to thank each of you 
individually in the name of the full membership, for they as a 
group would want to thank you—you the chickie-pail boy and girl, 
vegetable parer and dinner server, wood gatherer and digger, fire 
tender and junk collector, speaker and ■writer, singer and musician, 
trail leader and follower—for whatever each of' you did for the 
greater comfort and enjoyment of our whole utopian community. 


Oliver 


SIERRA BASE CAMP 


The Base Camp is our goal today 
We know not if it's base or gay. 

We see the members congregate 
Some early, and some rather late. 

The young, the old, the in-between 
The short, the tall, the round, the lean. 
Are there no limits, no demands 
For anything but feet and hands? 

And then they start on up the trail 
Some look so strong and others frail. 

Come afternoon, though, they arrive 
Thru dust and heat, all much alive. 

It's clear that looks alone do not 
Show fully what a person's got 

Of strength, of will, of stamina, 

Though he is grandpa, she grandma! 

A day of rest, the pine-filled air, 

The breeze, the lake, the sumptuous fare. 
The star-filled sky with waxing moon— 
Why do we have to leave so soon? 

To high and higher peaks we trek; 

Not all of us 5 some say, "To heck! 

We came to play, to fish* to rest. 

To do what suits our fancy best!" 

O.K., (his full name does not fit 
The measure of this little skit 

But what of it), he fills the bill 
Of leader as no other will. 

Enthusiasm is the glow 

His men and women help us know. 

They feed the stomach, heart and mind 
With food of very special kind. 

Oh days! oh nights! so fast you flee! 
Soon "homewards-ho" our hike will be! 

The Base Camp was not base, but gay. 
Hope says we'll join again some day! 


•Fritz Karge 






































SIERRA CLUB BASE CAMP #1 


Big Pine Creek - North Palisade Glacier 
July 20 to August 2, 1947 


NOTE: The names of members of the party are compiled from the 

records of the Outing Committee as they stand on July 14. 
Apologies are extended to those who suffer from misspell¬ 
ing and omission. 


JEAN COOK ANDERSON 


11508 Rochester Avenue, Los Angeles 25. 


B. DOROTHY BOWER 
HERBERT L. BREED 
BUTCH BRIGHT 
JANE BRIGHT 
KEITH BRIGHT 
MIRIAM C. BURD 
ANSON BURLEIGH 


1573 Stafford Avenue, Hayward 
Financial Center Building, Oakland 12* 

Rt. 2, Box 350, Ventura 
n it it 

it it it 

1304 Bay View Place, Berkeley 8 
721 Prospect Road, San Mateo 


FRANCES C.ARTER 

FLORENCE G. CELLARIUS 
RICHARD CELLARIUS 
M.ARIE CHABAUD 
MAXINE CHENOWETH 
PAUL CHENOWETH 
PAULINE M. COOK 
ELIZABETH C. CRENSHAW 
NANCY CRENSHAW 


The Women's Faculty Club, University of 

California, Berkeley 4 

1419 Oxford street, Berkeley 9 

it it it 

1474 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 9 
2090 Beach Street, San Francisco 23 

It II it tt 

11508 Rochester Avenue, Los Angeles 25 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 
tt n it 


FLORENCE D. DAVIS 
J. S. DAVIS 
DOROTHY DEGEN 
LESLIE DEGEN 
DAYNA DEGEN 


691 Mirada Avenue, Stanford University 

it it it it tt 

440 Edgewood Road, San Mateo 
n it it it 

tt it tt it 


ELSIE BELL EARNSHAW 2929 San Marino Street, Los Angeles 6 

HAZEL E. EGGSTT 6457 Regent Street, Oakland 9 


IVY B. FOSTER 
LORIS M. FOSTER 
FRED FOULON 
EDGAR FRANK 
EVA H. FRANK 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


1227 "A” Street, San Diego 2 

it n tt 

547 No. Sierra Bonita Avenue, Hollywood 36 
3842 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 18 

tt n it tt 

Rm. 214, 74 Otis Street, San Francisco 3 


ADA GATES 

elmsr gates 

DOUGLAS GERRY 
RITA GERRY . 
VIRGINIA GILLOON 
C. M. GOODING 
FLORA GROVER 


317 South Avenue 60, Los Angeles 42 

n tt tt 

327 North Swall Drive, Beverly Hills 

ti tt tt 

2028 - E Street, San Diego 2 
2247 Gower Street, Hollywood 28 
2443 Hilgard Avenue, Berkeley 4 


ESTHER R. HAKE 
ALICE SCHULZ HANSON 
H. SNDICOTT HANSON 


1435 Alvarado Terrace, Los Angeles 6 
803 East Kensington Road, Los Angeles 26 

it it tt 
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FRIEDA Bo HERRON 
0M3R HOOPER 
ALICE E. HORN 
HERMANN L. HORN 
KATHERINE M. HORN 
R. C. HORNBERG-ER 
GALEN K. HOWARD 
MRS. JOHN GALEN HOW.ARD 
HARRY HUMFELD 

AUGUSTA N. JACKSON 
ANGELINA W. JEFFERIS 
EARL R. JESSEE 
ESTHER S. JESSEE 
RODNEY JOHNSON 

JAMES KAIN 
RUTH KAIN 
CONSTANCE KARGE 
FRITZ KARGE 
H. PAUL KEGLEY 
ELSIE 0. KITTLE 
LYDIA KRAEMER 

NELLIE G. LARSON 
WESTSIDE T. LARSON 
EDNA I. LAUMANN 
JEAN LEVIN 
LOIS LEVIN 
STELLA LOVERING 
MRS. HUGH D. LOWE 
HUGH D. LOWE 

JAMES MAC BRIDE 
NANCY MACCABS 
henry MANHEIM 
DONALD MAYERS 
ARTHUR MAYERS 
JOHN J. MAZZA 
PHILIP N. MC COMBS 
MRS. P. N. MC COMBS 
A. R. MIESS 
DOROTHY MILES 
CAREL E. H. MULDER 
MRS. J. S. MYERS 
ROBERT MYERS 
SUZANNE FAIR MYERS 

Kathleen nigon 
AGNES NOBLE 

LOUISE LEVIN PERLEY 
JAMES J. PERLEY 
ANDREW 0. PORTER 
TOMMY PORTER 

Harold richardson 

SALLY RICHARDSON 


2575 Le Conte Avenue, Berkeley 4 

Box 55, Shiveley 

253 Arques Street, Sunnyvale 

n it 

it n 

2109-41st Avenue, Oakland 1 
2500 Leavenworth Street* San Francisco 11 
2726 Haste Street, Berkeley 4 
1651 Visalia Avenue, Berkeley 7 

1528 Ada Street, Berkelej 7- 3 

3620 N. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 31 

438-8th Avenue, Menlo Park 

II I! 

626 No. Rosemead Blvd. Temple City 
1426 South Bentley, Los Angeles 25 

» it rt 

1934 See Drive, Whittier 

tt ii ii 

1052 South Windsor Blvd. Los Angeles 6 
143 N. Hope Street, Los Angeles 12 
2653 Menlo Avenue, Los Angeles 7 

1856 Spruce Street, Apt. 12, Berkeley 9 
3893 Rosewood Place, Riverside 
1890 Arch Street, Apt. 104, Berkeley 9 
2673 Dundee Place, Los Angeles 27 
ii n ii 

822 North Alexandria Avenue, Los Angeles27 
7046 Woodrow Wilson Drive, Los Angeles 28 
it n n 

3015-25th Avenue, San Francisco 16 
26 Prescott Court, San Francisco 11 
640 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 
2447 Echo Park Avenue, Los Angeles 26 
ii n it 

90 Palm Avenue, San Francisco 18 
1033 Miller Avenue, Berkeley 8 

it it it 

2638 Glendale Blvd, Los Angeles 26 
899 Green Street, San Francisco 11 
Rt. 1, Box 2151, West Sacramento 
2010-18th Avenue, Oakland 6 
ii ii n 

it n n 

435-6th Avenue, San Francisco 18 
3020 College Avenue, Berkeley 5 

2673 Dundee Place, Los Angeles 27 
ii ii ii n 

1330 Mountain View Avenue, South Pasadena 

It I! II it 

3349 N. Fair Oaks, Altadena 

tt it ii 
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GLADYS SANDIFUR 
RALPH SHAEFER 
GILBERT SHERRILL 
ANN SHERRILL 
DOUGLAS SHERRILL 
RICHARD SHIPMAN 
EDNA S. SPALDING 

c. Carroll stough 

SSTA FLEMING STOUGH 

I 

ETHEL ROSE TAYLOR 
DOROTHY H. THOMPSON 
ROBERT A. THOMPSON 
MRS. S. W. TREAT 
SIDNEY TREAT 
WARREN M. TURNER 
MRS. WARREN M. TURNER 

LUCILE U'RAN 

RUTH WALL 

LAURA SCHAEFER WHITE 
HOWARD WHITMORE 
MERLE E. WILSON 
OCTAVIA WILSON 
W. B. WRIGHT 
MRS. W. B. WRIGHT 

LEONORA M. YOUNG 
R. C. YOUNGQUIST 
MRS. R. C. YOUNGQUIST 

MISS LESLIE ZSIGLER 


ROY ANDERSON 

frank bailey 

BETH BYRKIT 

Mac CHRISTENSEN 

DHAN S. CURTIS 

PETER FRIEDRICHSEN 

OLIVER KEHRLEIN 

JOHN PIONTEKI 

PR. PIERRE J. WALKER 


11740 Hartsook Street, North Hollywood 
Vacaville, Calif. 

216 No. Sec. Avenue, Upland 

ii tt it 

it it it 

601 North Curson Avenue, Los Angeles 36 

1326 Grove Street, Berkeley 9 

489 West Avenue 46, Los Angeles 31 

ii it tt 

900 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley 7 
129-g- Prospect Avenue, Long Beach 3 
814 Brent Avenue, South Pasadena 
803 El Monte Road, Los Altos 
ii ii ti 

646 Alvarado Row, Stanford University 
ii it it 

1008~6th Avenue No. Seattle 9, Wash. 

Box 1203, Auburn 
Vacaville, Calif. 

1164 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco 9 
896 Oneonta Drive, Los Angeles 42 

it it it 

Ashfield Road, Atherton 
n it tt 

203 East 70 th Street, Los Angeles 3 
2818 Sffie Street, Los Angeles 26 
ii ii it tt 

1141 so. 14th Street, Richmond. 


COMMISSARY GROUP 


1071 Portola Drive, San Francisco 16 

35 Mermaid Place, Apt. 7, Long Beach 2 

3760 Walnut Avenue, Long Beach 7 

10208 La Salle Avenue, Los Angeles 44 

10210 La Salle Avenue, Los Angeles 44 

805 E. 65th Street, Inglewood 

71 Jordan Avenue, San Francisco 18 

1701 Alls ton Way, Berkeley 3 

209 South St. Andrews Place, Los Angeles 4 
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"And the evening and the 

morning were the first day." 


Edna Spalding summarizes how most of 
us got to Fifth Lake: 


Left Berkeley Friday evening. Slept near Pinecrest in 
someone’s front yard. Breakfast at Dardanelles. Miriam, Ruth 
and Flora at next table, also on their way to Base Camp. 

Lunch and dinner at Bishop (after buying new tire and tube!) 

Up at U:30 a.m, Sunday. Breakfast at the "all night" 
waffle shop. Glacier Pack Station at 8:00 a.m. So many 
friendly faces. And there’s Oliver1 So that's what he and 
his feather, and outstretched welcoming hand, are likel 

Up 7 mile hike. Sandy but not too bad. (Only seems 
like 107—1 and the distance). Lunch at First Lake.' 

Christened t!ie”"billy-can" with tea. Met Heinie, Gladys, 
Esther, 1 Earl, Elsie and the cans of oh-so-good fish. Arrived 
at camp by 2:00 p.m. Chose camp spot and fixed fireplace by 
that auspiciously placed boulder. 

t • ' 


■'AhIj 


First dinner at 6:00 Sunday. Ummmmi Fried chicken, 
corn on the cob, cottage cheese salad, bread and watermelon. 

Some were not. feeling so chipper* So we brought them 
hot fried chicken and cool watermelon* 

Then, CAMPFIRE and bed early* 


:• 




0 i it 


- .s.y IViiay- cveni-::. Jiepi :■ in. 

Frcwkfnst :.:t :;rd;: .llts'. ■ Lm:m, Ruth 

*''-.a Flora next totle, also on their :zy -j Base .Camp. 
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THAT NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN FIRST DAY 
Excerpts from the Diary of C-ussie Jackson - a First Baseman 


July 20th 

A loud knocking on the door—-where am I? Oh yes, that hotel in Bishop. 

"Yesi Thank youl Edna, it's li:30, and this is the day we’ve been waiting for." 

I could sleep for another two hours, but we must get an early start. Wonder 
what it is like to hike seven miles to Base Camp. Gosh, these boots are 
hard to get on and these jeans seem so stiff. Why did I ever decide to take 
this kind of a vacation? 

"Are you up, Nancy?" Of course she's up. After all, she's the old timer who 

has been telling us what to do. 

— 

Goodness, Jim has been waiting for us. Guess he thinks women are terribly 
slow getting on all their paraphernalia. 

Y/onder if I look all right. They say after a week you don't care. But not me 1 . 
Ijll not use that zinc oxidet Surely cream will work just as well,—at least 
you can't see it plastered all over your face.... 

So this is the pack station. Guess that's Oliver,—reminding us to pick up our 
lunch. 

"Jim, aren't you going to send your photographic equipment up on the mule? 

You can't carry fifty pounds on your back!" 

It's 8:30 and I didn't think it would take us so long to get started on this 
trail.. O.K., Nancy, I'll just go up at my own speed. At least I can start 
out frisky-like. Edna, here comes a pack train. Isn't that interesting? 

Isn't this fun? Those mountains certain3.y look steep. Well, I'm not going 
to spend all my time scaling mountain peaks. I want some rest out of this 
vacation.... 

At last we can eat lunch. First Lake is certainly a beautiful sight. Boy, 

I'm glad to sit down and relax. Heavens, I hope it isn't too much further, 

I'm a lot more tired than I'll admit. These crazy boots] T.hy do they have 
to pull in the back? Maybe I need some adhesive tape on. 

These people are so friendly. Most of them seem to be from Southern California. 
Wonder who that is. He needs a shave already. Oh, he says he's Heinie, and 
that he knows a "thpittin' thtory." This tea is so refreshing. Wouldn't 
think of drinking tea at home, but we haven't any coffee. Coffee isn't good 
without cream, anyway. Is that a drop of rain I felt? Couldn't be—and yet 
Edna is dashing over to cover up those camp things left by some fisherman, 
gone for the day! Let's go. 

"You mean this is Second Lake so soon, Heinie?" "So long Edna. I'll see you 
up there; I'm no speed-burner, and I'm going to have to slow up the last half 
of this trip. Maybe I can keep up with Nancy, anyway." 








I wonder how much further it is. Well, this is Third Lake, aid it can't be 
too much further. It's three o'clock and I hope to get there pretty soon. 

"Heinie, I've just got to stop again and rest. You mean this salt tablet 
will really give me a lift? All right, give it to me.,.. "Heinie, could that 
be camp? You don't think so? Well, it must bef' : I see Some of the people 
who passed us earlier on the trail. It is camp I Gosh, let's get going." 

"Hi, Ednal How long have you been here? About an-hour?" Imagine beating 
me by an hour. .Well, let's see, I think this spot will make a nice camp.- 
You mean we can have a real fireplace right here in our "living-room"? 

Swell! LetJs unpack right now! Hope I can sleep tonight* Don't See' j - .i: . 
how I can stay awake when I'm so tired."' 


"It's time for dinner? Gee, Edna, 
but I feel funny in my stomach." 


I don't feel like eating* 


Well, 


I'll try. 



So this is Commissary. ,Look at that line*./Fried chicken, etc.... Doesn't* : 
even smell good to me. Maybe the soup will appeal....no, I don't think I can 
eat a thing. ' • v / .» 


"Edna, I think I'll go back to camp and go to bed. Ho campfire for me ■ v . 
tonight. You tell me all that Oliver says, won't you?" 


Oh, thank God for a place to lie down. Who would have ever thought I'd feel 
like this the first night in the mountains! 


* ******** 


CALIFORNIA ALP-ING 

.1 had never before camped at such a high altitude. In the Alps, for 
instance, this would be impossible and even dangerous on account of the freez¬ 
ing temperature, frequent rains, and electric-and snow-storms, even in summer. 
( p erpetual. ice-and-snow.in the Alps start at,7500 feet). For these reasons, 
California is greatly favored by nature. Of course, explorers in the Himalayas 
lor instance, camped-at even higher altitudes and established Base Camps, but 
at great risk to their lives, and certainly not for a vacation... • - 

The first night at our Base Camp I wondered how I would stand two weeks 
of it! After my extra dunnage arrived and it was used to the high air, 'the two 
weeks passed far too quickly. The wonderful weather we had continuously, 
the well-planned and-conducted "Ghanny"-and other trips, with days of rest in 
camp for those who wanted them, Our camp fire meetings with the intellectual' 
stimulation of interesting talks on many subjects, the pleasure derived from 
all sorts.of musical and other, entertainment, the spirit of fine "camaraderie", 
all made it a most enjoyable, health-giving vacation. Much credit must be 
given our camp organizers, above’all to Oliver Kehrlein, for the wise choice 
oi this sheltered basin, with plenty of water, among beautiful lakes for 
swimming and fishing, as a starting-point and base for so many beautiful hikes 
and climbs. Long live the Base Camps! 


■Frieda Herron 






; ' ' THE* FIRST OFFICIAL campfire 
E dna's' tired impressions- of Sunday's-. Campfire. 


...I'm so sleepy and full, and Gussie has gone to bed, but I just must stay 
awake long enough to listen to this...these two big bonfires on thehillside 
above commissary are roaring me to sandman-land... Oliver is giving us the 
friendliest kind of a welcome... something about two weeks completely removed 
from every-day and the outside world,-,. You don't have to do anything if 
you don't want to. I'll have to be three people to get to all the meetings 
scheduled for tomorrow.,. So these are the people who will be doing things 
for us... wonder what they will be like..'. Doctor Pierre, Paul Kegley, Swede 
Larson and Hal Richardson to make fires... and here come the commissary 
group:.-Dean, Mac, Frank, Beth, and Roy. Base Camp "Time-Check”.*. well, now 
we're on our own time.,, the democratic way... Whatever the majority of 
watches say—that's what time it isl 

Make way... while I stumble down the trail, past the second bridge... no downy 
couch ever felt better-than my rock-buttressed sleeping bag., if I could just 
keep one eye open long enough to see what that beautiful constellation is 
coming up over the tip of that pine... 

...What on earth is making my bed heave around so... what?11 breakfast time? 

ohhh.... 


*- * -s:- -if- * * -a- # 


SIERRA MAGIC 
By B. Dorothy Bower 


To watch the clear morning light sharpen the edges of our craggy peaks... 
Upon arising, to brace oneself for the impact of cold glacial water... 

To revel in the comraderie and repartee of the line at meal times... 

To feel the hot noonday sun penetrate to the marrow of one's bones... 

To hike the ways no matter how difficult or steep or long... 

To honor our leaders,- Oliver, Pete, Sam, who so generously and capably 
guide us.... 

To add to our knowledge of bird, beast, rock and sky... 

To angle for the elusive but Sporting golden trout... 

To delight in the delicacies brewed by Beth, Dean or Paul... 

To dream up ideas to make eampfire's jolly... 

To feel the chill of evening come on as the sun drops behind the western 
range.... 

To glory in the brilliant closeness of the stars... 

To admire the muted beauty of the mountains-softened by the Lady Moon... 
To lose oneself in the timelessrtess and majestic beauty of our Sierra... 
These are the things that go to make up a happy Sierra Club Base Camp 
vacation. 





CLOUDS 


By Howard Whitmore 


Meteorologists are not agreed on the maximum heights of clouds, five 
miles at the poles to seven in the tropics being an average estimate. There is 
no known attempt at a scientific classification or nomenclature of clouds 
previous to 1803» In that year an Englishman named Esme Howard devised a 
system of ten principal types pr genera having specific altitude zones, shape 
and color. For names he used the four Latin words,' Cirrus,' Cumulus, Stratus 
and Nimbus, which by compounding and use of the prefix Alto, he named all ten. 
With minor subsequent changes this is the system today. These are further 
subdivided into high altitude (U0,000 to,25,000 feet), middle altitude (25,000 
to 15,000 feet) and low altitude (15,000,feet - 0). ‘ 

They are named successively from top to bottom as high altitude,—Cirrus, 
Cirro-Cumulus, and Cirro-Stratusj middle altitude,—Alto-Stratus, Alto-Cumulus, 
Strato-Cumulusj low altitude,—Cumulus, Stratus, Strato-Cumulus and Nimbo- 
Stratus. Cumulus formations may extend thruout the entire range. All high 
altitude (Cirrus type) clouds are composed of ice crystals. They shade but 
never- entirely obscure the sun and moon. A corona shown by ice crystals has 
colors in reverse order of the rainbow. Cirrus proper are characterized by 
an appearance of finely drawn wires oh threadsj Cirro-Cumulus often by 
serrate rows of finely drawn cotton. Cirro-Stratus is an unbroken sheet, 
light gray in color, a heavy hazej .Alto-Stratus of more solid texture* Alto- 
Cumulus generally a flocculent arrangement of pure white, rounded masses, 
sometimes closely, arranged and shaded forming a mackeral skyj Strato-Cumulus 
are typical rain clouds of the eastern states, forming in parallel rows, white 
on top, shaded underneath. 

Cumulus has a wide variation, a common one being the beautiful, detached 
masses of wool-pack clouds, the Cumulus of fair weather formed by condensation 
of moisture arising on a sunny dayj Stratus is a high fog. Cumulo-Nimbus is 
an agglbmeration of clouds, a towering mass rising, solidly from low, dark 
rain clouds possibly into the ice crystal zone. Nimbo-Stratus is a low black 
shapeless mass from ■which heavy rain is falling. 

—Howard Whitmore 


HOW FIFTH LAKE WAS FORMED 

There were many, many ducks on a certain lake in Canada, which froze over, 
quickly and completely, and lo, the ducks were stuck fast in the ice. Never¬ 
theless, came the call of the south, and as instinct bade, the ducks rose 
and flew south, frozen lake apd all. They landed at last bn the side of 
Fifth Lake, where the ice melted,—and the lake has remained there to this 
%...(to which Arthur Mayers added:) "and you can still see the ducks 
along the; trail.") 

—Tall base tale' by Oliver. 






BOTANY A LA BASE CAMP 


The botany activities started with a frantic search for containers to set 
up the flower show. Thanks to some careless campers,. a dozen and a half beer 
cans were gleaned from a nearby dump. This was of course before "Joe the 
Junk Man" started to function. Adhesive tape was procured from the first aid 
and served as labels for over thirty flower species. The show grew daily as 
new specimens were brought in by interested persons. Yellow senecio and 
monkey flower, red pentstemon and paint brush, blue gentian and delphinium, 
with the lovely white bells of cassiope, are only a few that made up the 
colorful display. Two species of Lewisia, a Rein-orchis and a white 
polemonium were perhaps the biggest attractions although the Clark Crows 
showed their preference by shattering the cones of the Albicaulis. 

Two botany trips were scheduled. The first was to the many colorful small 
meadows at the southeast end of the lake. The melting snow patches above pro¬ 
vided the tiny streams along which were choice specimens of many beautiful 
flowers. Shooting—stars and white.columbine were magnificent but a vote by 
the group established the cassiope as the camp flower; ' 1 

The second trip was a joint-excursion with the bird seekers. We followed 
the 5th Lake creek down to the large meadows. The dark blue monkshoods were 
at their best along the stream. We returned by way of 5th Lake stream to 
uth Lake and over the ridge to.camp. . * ' -.' 

The last bit of botany was a short talk at Campfire (by Maxine Chenoweth) 
on seeds, intended to illustrate that seeds are the storehouse of life«s basic 
materials. The position of seeds in society is so commonplace that it takes 
a war, flood or rise in prices to jar any lack of them into the public con¬ 
sciousness. They are the forerunner of human habitation and the support of all 
the animal kingdom, including man. . • 

Our commissary made good use of seeds by serving at least 27 different 
kinds. For instance, one day we had oatmeal for breakfast, bread and jam for 
lunch and beans and corn for dinner. 

The identification of seeds by visual means is an interesting and 
fascinating subject. Our state laws require labels which supply information 
to the buyer of every pound of seed. You have only to read that label to 
learn the percentage of purity, inert matter, other crop and weed seeds which 
it contains. In some instances the weeds must be named. Once you have de¬ 
termined that the lot is up to your standard of purity you should be concerned 
about its germination. That information is also given on the label together 
with the date the test was completed; ... '• 

Seeds have many peculiarities in growth. It is not necessary to plant at 
a certain time of the moon or to face them in a certain direction to get good 
results. But depth of planting, heat, moisture and the chemical composition 
of the soil all are extremely important. Some seeds retain' their viability 
for many years. When the plant herbarium building of Kew Gardens in London 
was damaged by bombs some of the specimens got wet. Later it was discovered 
the seed on some of the specimen sheets had started to grow. The oldest one 
had been collected 125 years before. When a fire destroys a forest or a 
severe winter kills vegetation, it is the seed, the resting embryo, which 
survives. 






Birds are a great factor in t je distribution of seed# Perhaps you have 
watched the Clark Crow wrestling with the cones of these very pitchy pines# 
Frequently the contents of the stomach of birds and wild animals are sent to 
the analyst to determine\hich seeds they have been eating. You can readily 
see that quail will eat at your.cabin door if you supoly the preferred 
assortment in his food basket# 

the plant breeder seeds are the vehicle for the origin of a new 
variety# Some of our common vegetables rarely set seed, the potato for 
instance# There are less chances for. plant improvements when the seeds are 
so difficult to obtain# 

r 

In the world of industry seeds are just a commodity, a raw material to 
convert into food, oil or fiber. In agriculture the farmer thinks of seed as 
a source of crops and cash returns. To the landscape gardener they are the 
tool of his profession. To the .seedsman a product to be cleaned and refined 
for reshie. The livestock producer thinks of seed as the origin of his 
pastures for conversion into beef, mutton, pork and wool for clothing and hide 
for shoes. In fact, seeds play a vsry real part in these necessities of 
civilized living. ■ ' 

—Maxine Chenoweth 


MISTER JIM 

By Edwin Meade Rbbinson 
Music;by Albert H. Malotte 

•(Sung by Paul) 

. . \ ... •• • • -. . * 

There was a man in our town * 

Whose Christian name was Jim 
He stepped into a pot of glue. 

And fell and broke his limb. 

The doctors tried to mend it. 

But still it would not mend} 

He limped about, and would no doubt 
Be limping to the end. 

But on a day it happened 

He walked abroad, and then • 

He stepped into some other glue 
And broke his leg again. 

And when his leg was mended. 

And he was out once more, 

Both leg and man were stronger 
Than they'd ever been beforel 

So when I broke my heart, once, 

I thought of Mister Jim. 

'I went and broke it once again ~ 
Now I'm as well as him. 













THE BIGGEST 


FISH OF 


FIRST BASE 


CAMP 


You all know how fish increase in size when 
fish stories are; told. Thus, at 5th Lake they , 
increased steadily by actual measurement/ from 
3" to the prize winner at 11 3/V'. Then came 
the query, "Are there f ish in Sam .Mack, Lak;e?" 

' 1 The answer was that "None had been reported 
from there for 18 years or more." ; Therefore, 
to answer the question more concretely, the • 
writer produced factual evidence, at Campfire 
and told the story of its capture, which' is re-., 
peated here, adding only parentheses for those 
: 1 who lacked the imagination Which should \ 
accompany every fish story. 

"I saw this fish moving slowly in the water 
(wave action). It appeared senile. (It was) 

So with the .dexterity of an Indian, I hit it on 
the head with a rock (for the mental effect- 
not on the fish, but on those who heard the 
story of my catqh) and pulled it out by hand." 
(from 12" below the surface), Thereupon I pro¬ 
duced a rainbow trout that brought gasps.of solemn wonder from the credulous 
i®® rs from the sceptics who could not believe their own eyes. The fish 
was 20j" long, and, distended with eggs, weighed about 5 pounds. Then waving 
it close to the faces in the front row I remarked, "It is so senile that its 
fishy odor has become quite strong;" (Dead perhaps 3 days before capture) 

The reactions of the sceptics -were highly amusing. One said it was a 
Stuffed fish brought in for a stunt. Another.believed nothing except that it 
was from the fish market and was brought in that day. on the pack train. Even 
the master-mountaineer didn't believe that it was evidence from Sam Mack Lake. 
Nevertheless, my story is true in every detail'including location, species, 
size, weight, and smell. 

The poor fish was so senile that perhaps"'apoplexy paralyzed the gills and 
caused death by drowning. All right! Then give ydur own explaiationl 

—Paul Chenoweth 





•Mid sapphire skies and mountains great 
O’er emerald lakes' so beauteous, 

We’ve made new friends, had lots of fun. 
Found many joys quite new to us. 

And often in the coming year, 

When Base Camp comes to mind. 

We’ll think of all folks who reflect 
Your contagious kindness, Oliver Kehrlein. 


•Edna Laumann 






"And the evening and the 

morning were the second day......" 


Edna. Spalding tries to cover everything on Monday: 


Monday breakfast at 7:00 a»m. Eggs, bacon, cantaloupe, cereal, 
bread, jam and coffee. We put up our own lunches at the heaping tables 
presided over by Ceda. 

, Acquired enough knowledge at the meetings this morning to last me 
the whole two weeks. At 9 :00 the first basemen were told how to avoid 
the indignant glares of the old-timers; at 10:00 those interested in 
the "birds, bees and banyan trees" made plans; at 11:00 the knap¬ 
sacking fraternity talked about the strenuous hikes; and by 12:00 we 
were worked up to such a frenzy that we were talking about rock-climbing 
and being human pack-mules on overnights. 

Completely exhausted, without ever having moved a foot, we ate 
lunch and watched the pack train come in with our precious excess 
baggage, and food, more food. 

So vre finished unpacking, and making our nest. Moved a ton-of 
dirt and 20 tons of rock,.I'm sure, to level off that place. Got 
Sierra Club cups—and left one cup in hock on the line for a bucket 
of hot water from commissary. Can I be this grimy already? Well, a 
little wash on the line now won't hurt—'cause I expect to be awfully 
busy the rest of this week! 

Dinner at 6:00 again. Evidently that is the hour. Roast beef, 
baked potato, zucchini, lettuce and peach cobbler,. 


CAMPFIRE 

CAMPFIRE tonight moved to the "Glacial Bowl", with a fine upstanding 
cliff behind as a back-drop (and elevated runways for the more Wagnerian 
type horse-operas.) 

We are introduced to the LOST AND FOUND Department as one thing 
after another is dragged out of the capacious and strategically placed 
pockets in Oliver's parka. He even has a big one in back! 

After the TIME-CHECK, we meet Col., Merle Wilson who is organizing 
the lines by which we get to that luscious food; and the FISHERMEN tell 
us how many they caught today. My notes say "35 fish and one pine tree 
today." 

CASUALTY reported: Chas. Gooding and Herb Breed fell in. Their 
only comment is: "If you must fall in, do so before 300 p.m. so you 
can dry out before it gets too un-sunny." 

Good heavens, now ANNOUNCEMENTS! Won't we ever get to the meller- 
drama? Rodney reports that a boat will be available on Fifth Lake at 











P er half-day? Ruth Kain will coordinate campfire programs: Paul Kegley 
rail do music and there will be a PRIZE—a S.C. cup—for the tallest tall tale 
of this base camp. 


Any unscheduled trips today? Bob Thompson recommends his jaunt to the gap 
m the Inconsolable Range beyond 5th, 6th and 6th lakes? up along the ridge, 
and down the scree. ; & 6 ’ 


Now we're getting somewhere. Olivet Starts the "tall base tale" competi¬ 
tion with his story of the Formation of Fifth Lake. We are regaled with the 
reasons why today, on his 7Uth (or is it 98th?) birthday, Heinie is a famous 
man. (see below) 

It turns out to be Elmer Gates' birthday tool So Elsie Bell gives them 
each a roll of peppermint life-savers, and everybody sings "HAPPY BIRTHDAY" 
a ? d ^ the 6 roove "y after some community singing, a solo by Paul, and a 
cioud talk by Howard Whitmore (next page), we have hot chocolate and birthday 
cake (with candles?) Then a star-gazing session-and so to bed. 


*##•»• x * x 

V/HY HEINIE MANNHEIM IS FAMOUS 

1. Herb Breed.tells about a trip to Mt. Lassen one March, with eight old- 
timers, arranged by Heinie, who led them safely up and down, and on skis, 
y} s P^ e blizzards. (Heinie gets Up to say he never was on skis in 
his life, before they can shush him up.) 

2. John Mazza tells about Heinie*s former incarnations. How Heinie consorted 
yn.th Jonah and Noah, etc., and finally ended at the Virgin Islands and 
hasn't been heard from since. 

3. Art Mayers of the Issac Walton League" says Heinie is the greatest but the 
most modest fisherman. He always catches the biggest, but never tells. 

k. Elsie Bell says Heinie is the greatest ladies' man, and objects to his being 


5 . 


Rodney recounts an Himalayan incident, when, his party marooned high by an 
avalanche, were saved by Heinie using faggots tied in bundles, upon which 
to slide down to safety. 


6. Earl Jessee produces "gift" for Heinie (who already has 72 hours whisker 

growth on) a free shave with the camp's new and fancy electric razor,_ 

while somebody else holds his arms. 

xx x x x 


THE PULLMAN PORTER 

. . P °T ter ^turned home unexpectedly one Saturday night.' He walked 

Wlfe l living room and there across the room, underneath the portieres 
which hung in front of the clothes closet, were the toes of a pair of men's 
shoes sticking out. •> y 

., walked oyer to the wash stand, picked up his razor, and began stropping 

it. Sambo, wha' fo* yo'-all stroppin' yo» razor for this time o' night?" 
asked his wife. "Wal,"he explained, (pointing at the shoes) "if -they 
ain t no- feet in' them shoes, ah's gonna shave." 


—Howard Whitmore 


WHAT EVEHY FIRST BASEMAN SHOULD KNOW 
By Dorothy Bower 


Trail Etiquette: 

(Or how to be popular with the rest of the crowd) 

1. Set your sights on the leader. He’s usually the handsomest man in 
camp anyway. Then, no matter how many may happen to fall in ahead of 
you, just elbovr your way up to the front as often as necessary. 

2. If you spy a pretty posey by the way, just dash off and let everyone 
wait for your private exploration to finish. 

3. When rest-stops are called, pay it no mind. Just, you go on up ahead 
of everybody. That will give you a nice head start and you'll be 
fresh for the stiff pitch coming up. 

h. I could go on and on, but you’ll forget all this advice the minute 

the leader sings out "EVERYBODY HERE?"—so-just relax and be 

yourself. 



Mule Etiquette: 

If you're a first baseman and the pack train pulls into camp, you 
should immediately gather around as close as possible. Mules are a 
gregarious type and lov e company. Do be a Helpful Harry (or Hattie), and 
lend a hand when the packers start to unipad. That shows the packer and 
the old mountaineers that you've really been around. The mules, too/”” 
like the melodious familiar sound of your voice. It is soothing to their 
long delicate ears. 

Then, if you move with alacrity, in a brisk business-like manner 
(as close to their heels as possible) it puts everybody at ease. Never 
move slowly. It gives the mules the impression that you are lazy. In 

other words, act like a bus boy in a busy restaurant at noon-time, and all 
will be well. 

(DOROTHY, YOU FORGOT TO MENTION HOP/ WE DISPOSE OF THE CORPSES'.—Ed.) 


* * * • 

There was a gal named Elsie Bell, 
Who off a log did slip and fell. 

She came up rather damp 
But continued the tramp 
Without even so much as: "Oh Hell]" 

--Esther S♦ Jessee 





STARS WE SAW 


By Howard Whitmore 


For the first star-session, 5U of the base campers congregated on the 
hillside out of the glow from the campfires. All prominent stars then visible 
were pointed out and designated by name— Pole Star, Vega, Deneb, Altair, 
Arcturus, Spica, and Antaresj the seven stars of the Dipper, as well as Alcor 
(the faint companion of Mizarj and the five stars of Cassiopeia (Giant W), 

Only the prominent stars have common names (largely Arabic— the rest 
Greek and Latin) but all have their constellation name preceded by a Greek 
letter in the order of their brightness, a system inaugurated by the German 
astronomer Bessel about 1803• However, all do not follow this rule of 
brightness, notably those of the Dipper which are enumerated Alpha- to Theta- 
Ursa Major consecutively. 

This night the constellation of Corona Borealis (The Horseshoe) with 
its only bright star Alphecca, was directly on the zenity. At this point 
someone did ask what the zenith was. 

Next was shown the constellation of Cephus, with its variable star Delta, 
first observed about 1780, and giving name to the now known largest group of 
constant variables— the Cepheid variables. 

Of particular interest was the star "Thuban" (Eta Draco) which was the 
pole-star when Cheops built his pyramid in 2800 B.C. Due to the movement 
known as precession, the pole now points 1°12' from Polaris, and in 12,000 
years from now will point within 5° of Vega. 

Later we saw the planet Jupiter, 25 times as bright as a star, and were 
told why it could not be Venus. The latter, having an orbit of inferior 
diameter to the earth, is never more than three hours distant in apparent 
time from the sun. 

* * * * * * 

There isn't a fisherman in Base Camp who hazza 

Record as good as that of John Mazza. 

In the flick of an eye 

There's a trout on his fly. 

Good fishing technique is what John Mazza hazza. 

* * * * * * 

Who was it dove off the boat the other day 

To catch the big fish that got away? 

After quite a long chase 

He won the race. 

They had Lucy for luncheon, both Rodney and Kay. 

****** 

Who keeps the cook house so tidy and clean? 

Who cooks the best dinners you ever have seen? 

Who will cook all your trout 

Without even a pout? 

Why this gentleman's none other than Dean. 

—Robert Myers 





tl 


"And the evening and the 

morning were the third day 


Edna summarizes Tuesday's doings: 


Beware, birdsJ We're up at 5*30 this morning to go with Frances to 
see what we can see-—and hedr. As you can tell from Frances' article 
(which follows) it was eminently worth-while. 

. • 

Back to commissary, the breakfast of grapefruit sections, hot cereal, 
stacks of pancakes, syrup,' and coffee, tasted unusually good. (How do 
you like eating hotcakes out of a Sierra Club cup?) 

Today we're off at the leisurely hour of 10:00 for a granny hike to 
the knoll, led by Oliver and the one who is supposed to be the "granniest" 
granny. (Having Rebecca in that spot, though, was misrepresentationJ 
I saw her really getting around on various occasions!) Arrived at the 
top, the inevitable billy-oans were produced and tea madej and everyone 
tried.to.become oriented to the surrounding region by a process of 
scowling at maps and trying to read uncooperative compasses. Returned 
via 6th. and 7th lakes. Some of us stopped to swim, while others went 
on back to camp.to- sun-bathe and have more tea. 

.‘ V\Y ' vV* ,.. ■ • 

• • -,.t 

Dinner tonight was notable for the butterscotch fcudding, All during 
Campfire it was the only thing I could remember about that meal. 

■ • • • ;■ * * «■ • ; ;■ • 

July 22nd —Excerpt from Gussie Jackson's Diary, 

The first grandmother trip today. This'is where I find out whether 
I'm a •grandmother. Looks like everybody in camp is going on the trip. 

Do you suppose we'll have to hike this slowly all the way? The 
Lodge is a'beautiful place, I must say—overlooking Fourth Lake too. 

Looks like something you dream about. 

We're off again, stepping on each others heels most-of the time. 

This line stretches from here to heck and gore,- can't even see the 
people at the end of it. Maybe I'd better try something besides grand¬ 
mother trips. 

The view from here is wonderful," and everything seems so close. 

You can really see the glaciers, and Oliver tries to answer all the 
questions about everything. 

r 4 . ' * y \ 

On our way again, and it looks like we're headed for the top of that 
big rock. Good thing we have all spread out a bit, and I do wish I 
could shed some of these clothes. Having lunch up here is really 
"out of this world". Even when there seems to be nothing but rock, you 
find people making tea, some way or other! 
















BASE CAMP BIRDS 


By Frances Carter 

Bird observations at Base Camp started when Commissary began setting up 
headquarters under the supervision of the Clarke Crows*, who sat around and 
raucously told the invaders just what to do. These Nutcrackers, typical timber- 
line residents, were a familiar sight around canp, and on the trail might be 
seen in the tops of the white-barked pines, vigorously prying open the scales 
of the'cones to get the nuts (which incidentally explains why it is so hard to 
find a whole ripe cone of albicaulis). 

Hikers making the trip to camp on the first day, were alert to birds. 

Their list, recorded by Rebecca Turner, included the Hater Ouzel (mother and 
two young). Western Tanager, Fox Sparrow, Junco and Mountain Chickadee. We did 
not see the Fox Sparrow as high as our camp, and the Western Tanager was only 
glimpsed near Uth Lake Lodge, by Edna Laumann. 

The first official “bird walk" started from commissary at 6 a.in. on 
Tuesday, July 22. A cheery "Good morning to you" from Dean Curtis, announcing 
steaming cups of cocoa, sent the lit early birds out well fortified.,. The route 
led up through the campfire site and on to the meadows above, where a clear 
stream flows from under the talus below the nearest snow bank. This trip 
yielded almost all of the species seen in the vicinity of camp. These included 
(besides some excellent views of the Clarke Crow) the Western Wood Pewee, Black 
Phoebe, Red-shafted Flicker, Mountain Chickadee, Hermit Thrush (heard), Wiite- 
crowned Sparrow, Junco and Audubon Warbler. (A small flycatcher of the genus 
Empidonax defied identification on this and subsequent occasions, but two young 
resembling the Western Flycatcher were seen there by Rebecca Turner and Frances 
Carter on the following day), Hummingbirds were extremely active around the 
clumps of Indian paintbrush, but only the females were seen, so that identifi¬ 
cation was not possible. .(The altitude would suggest either Calliope or Rufous). 
Did we see a Rosy Finch ? No other description would fit the bird we glimpsed 
as it perched momentarily on a dead stub in the meadow. (Observers during 
the second Base Camp verified its occurrence around 5th Lake). 

Rosy finches were seen at higher elevations in the surrounding country. 
Parties to Jigsaw Pass, July 23 and 27, and the party to Sam Mack Lake July 28, 
saw them. They were also seen at Sam Mack Lake on July 31 by Margaret and Bill 
Wright. Since these are birds of the snowfields above timberline, seeing them 
always provides a thrill for sea-level dwellers. 

Nellie Larson reported Redwinged Blackbirds and Water Ouzels from the 
trail near 3rd Lake on July 25. Robins and Pileolated Warblers were added to 
the camp list on July 29 by Rebecca Turner, and the Creeper (on the basis of 
song only) by Frances Carter, 

A woodpecker, which may have been the Red-naped Sapsucker, was seen in the 
tall pines below the girls' camp on July 25, by Dorothy Bower. 

Scouting along the shores of 5th Lake, on the lower reaches of the trail 
to Jigsaw Pass, July 26, Rebecca Turner, Florence Davis and Frances Carter were 
impressed by the various types of habitat in close proximity: talus, grassy 
meadow, willow thickets bordering the sizable stream which descends to the lake, 
and roclsy slopes grown with pines. No new species were added to the list on 
this trip. On the following day, a picnic trip to the same spot was enjoyed by 





Ethel Rose Taylor, Edna Laumann, Gladys Sandifur, Ruth and Jim Kain, and Frances 
Carter, Fragments of a song like that of the Canyon Wren were heard. And 
Jim got his big fish, down near where the stream enters the lakel 

The next bird trip was a joint excursion with a botany trip led by 
Howard Whitmore, at 2 p.m. on July 29, taking the route downstream to the 
meadow where the trail to Sam Mack Lake branches off. The flowers were more 
cooperative than the birds that day, although we had a splendid view of two 
Water Ouzels right by the-girls'bridge. -The Western Wood Pewee was seen and 
heard. The Willow thickets were full of White-crowned Sparrows, (This is the 
mountain white-crown, and is a different subspecies from the ones found on the 
coast, but the song is similar enough to be easily recognizable). 

Paul and Maxine Chenoweth had been watching a very large bird soaring 
above camp, and Bob Clunie had strengthened their opinion that it must be a 
Golden Eagle. Retarding from Sam Mack Lake around the base of the nunatak on 
July 30j Maxine was startled by having the huge bird "stoop" directly toward 
her. Something of the feeling of the eagle's prey was conveyed by that 
experience. Search of the area two days later failed to reveal any trace of 
the eagle or of a possible nesting place. 

Considering the high elevation of the camp, practically li,000 feet, the 
limited number of bird species present was not surprising. (The list for the 
first two weeks.totalled 16). The season, too, was not the most-favorable, 
since many species were busy feeding young, and bird song was-notably lacking. 

Did the second Base Campers verify some of our doubtful records, such 
as the Red-naped Sapsucker and Canyon Wren? 

Those attending the first bird walk were: Dorothy Bower, Frances Carter 
(leader), Florence Cellarius, Paul Chenoweth, Hazel Eggett, Galen Howard, 
Angelina Jefferis, Paul Kegley, Oliver Kehrlein, Lydia Kraemer, Stella 
Lovering, Edna Spalding, Esta Stough, Rebecca Turner. 


BIRD LIST 

Sierra Club Base Camp, First Trip, July 20 to August 2, 1 hi 


Clarke Nutcracker 
Red-shafted Flicker 
Western VJood Pewee 
Black Phoebe 
Hummingbird (species?) 
Audubon Warbler 
Pileolated Warbler 
Mountain Chickadee 


Creeper- 
Water Ouzel 
Robin 

Hermit Thrush • 

Junco 

White-crowned Sparrow 
Rosy Finch 
Golden Eagle 


Doubtful: 


Red-naped Sapsucker 
Canyon TSTen 


(Compiled .by Frances Carter) 









. .. THE FIRST GRANNY TRIP—TO THE KNOLL 

a .' r . 1 v • . . ■ ,. ; " ;/■ • • 1 

By Rebecca Turner 7 . ' ' 

Granny hikes, to go to some point of interest near camp, were scheduled 
for every other day, and the first granny hike was to go to the knoll above 
camp where we could get one of the best’views of th'e 'surrounding area. 

At ten o'clock on Tuesday, after chores were finished* 75 hikers gathered 
at commissary,. Oliver called for the official Grandmother of Base Camp, Mrs. 
John Galen Howard, who is eighty-three years old, to set the pace. She was an 
incentive to many of the rest of us, although she did not go on the granny 
hikes. She walked across the improvised bridge and up the hill to commissary 
twice a day, visited and bathed in the nearby lakes, attended campfire each 
evening, and hiked the seven miles down the trail on the last day. 

In her absence, the next granny in age (a mere forty-nine years)—Rebecca 
Turner, was then given the honor.of following the leader. We started at a slow 
easy pace over the ridge and down past Bob Clunie's camp to Fourth Lake Lodge 
just above Fourth Lake. There we met Mrs. Holmes, the Lodge's gracious 
hostess, who told of the struggle they were having to keep from being evicted 
from the "wilderness area" which has been declared in this region. She showed 
us the bulky kitchen range, weighing 1*00 pounds, which had been packed in, 
slung between two mules, who had to be rested every few hundred feet. 

While we rested, bought postal cards, admired the Lodge and the gorgeous 
panorama spread before us, Oliver gave us a brief explanation of the area, the 
glacier, the nunataks, the moraines and the lakes. He identified the peaks 
directly above the glacier—Temple Crags, Gayley, SiU, North Palisade, 
Thunderbolt and Winchell. 

As we continued on the trail, Oliver called our attention to the 
pedicularis, or elephant's head, last year's base camp flower. The shooting 
stars and heather were still in bloom along the stream, but almost gone. 

Oliver found a grouse feather in the woods and handed it to Granny Turner to 
put in her hat as-Assistant Leader. 

We also stopped on the trail to see a quartz ledge and have a brief 
geology session, Galen Howard with her geology pick dug out a beautiful 
specimen of quartz with moss-like markings. 

Although we had been following a dusty trail used by pack horSes, our 
leader raised no dust. Asked why he didn't teach the party how to hike in 
that way, he replied that six years of trying to do so had had discouraging 
results, 

We finally reached the knoll (were you one of those who attempted to carry 
a cup of water up to the top from the'last strehm?) where we had our lunch. 
Oliver again named the peaks for us and pointed put Mt. Agassiz, Jigsaw Pass 
and the Inconsolable Range. Fifth Lake was directly below us. We could see 
Fourth Lake and Summit Lake behind us and Sixth and Seventh Lakes ahead. 

Most of the group went on to Seventh Lake, where we found some of our 
campmates fishing. A few of the. girls went around the point and had an ice- 
cold dip in improvised suits. Omer, our high school student guest, caught 3 
trout in the stream with his bare hands by cornering them in a pool under 
a rock. 










^ 0ke , up j n , t0 several groups for the return trip, one group 

waterfall to Lake " J and the reSt returned with Oliver down the 

Fl f tb Lake > where we saw a Dipper or Water Ouzel, which brought 
the ° uzal leve-song'» from Heinie. The yellow miraulus, the larkspur, 

Sp Pr S Vid f brilliant splotches of color to the dark baSs'of 

the stream. Ue passed a few fringed gentians, on the lake shore. • 

Finally we climbed over a short stretch of talus, an introduction to what 
was ahead of us on some of the next hikes. We reached camp at four o'clock, 
after a very stimulating and long-to-be-remembered day. 




B OR B 

. By Paul Chenoweth 

tbe tlble enigmatic, but no.t more so than the subject which gave 
rise to that contraction of the words - botany or biology. Similarly, the 

pS?y+ et +v, 1S - a co ® bin f tion of Plant and animal cycles. During the flower 

introduction of a small log carrying the sporangia' (spore cases) 

article. trange Creature resulted in equally.strange questions; hence, this 

cellular f^ nyCete - StartS fr ° m spores wh ich germinate in water and form uni- 
SoeS Wi T ing f P °r S * After a Joll y svdm they come to rest forming 

Tf nfei rr + rg r iSmS if 1 ? multiply by fission J thus developing a thin mass 
fw f distSce P of S a called the plasmodium, which may creep in all directions 

diLe+ei f i fe T. milllmeters » or t0 ike extent of twelve inches in 

iameter. This plasmodium, much like white of egg in consistency, is tvoicallv 
gray white or bright yellow, though some are pink or violet tints. It feeds 

Seces ormaSiS^ g h 0rgani0 *f tter ° ften *“**«»* like £ iiSt'lSid 
L X + e ? aS + ? f / aterial : It becoraes quiescent in times of dryness and renews 
activity during wet periods. When the time is ripe for reproduction, the 

LTpW? cont £ acts into one or several centers forming the sporangia, one 
_ a ciuster. The sporangia seen at-camp were not spectacular although in 
some species they are fascinating both in form and color. 8 

There are over hOO known species of myxomycetes. Since the free 
locomotion of their plasmodia and the*ingestion of : solid food are animal 

b^caus^of S thp^* Tv bobanists ba r them from plant classifications; a£ 
because of their elaborate sporangia and cellulose-walled spores—distinctive 

Ther p fnr p 1 lbies ”"’f ome biologists in turn bar them from the animal group, 
biology? * ^ thlS artlcle been on the subject of (Borb) - botany or P 

pn Tf been inberested enough to read to this point, you should 

Time^-^8/ll/h? St reS ® arch ° n a certain m yxonycete reported on page 72 in 







CAMPFIRE 


Edna reports on Tuesday's Campfire : 

TUESDAY*s campfire was the night he started it. I mean Heinie. No 
sooner had Oliver disposed of the last article in his Lost and Found pockets, 
and asked if anything else had been lost (I guess that was a mistake) when 
Heinie popped up to say that he had lost "an opportunity". Pressed for an 
explanation, he explained that he had lost an opportunity to say "Thank You" 
for the birthday party, and in gratitude he would sing a song. After making 
arrangements (privately) with Oliver about what he should do to pay for the 
privilege of singing (by the way, the single girls' burlap needed re-location 
about this time—but we never did know for sure what Oliver exacted), he sang 
to us about Hector, the G.C., and about Idle Ouzel (see next page.) 

Next the Thompson-Walker trip to Jigsaw Pass was reported on and heartily- 
recommended. Then the not-unusual-for-campfire jump from the ridiculous to the 
sublime brought us two soul-charming violin solos by Octavia Wilson. "Allegro" 
by Fiocco, and "Ave Maria" by Schubert blended into the alpenglow around North 
Palisade, and the rest of the program proceeded with darkness closing in 
quickly and softly. 

Among the fish reports tonight, we hear that Omer Hooper caught three by 
hand. Omer is winner of a Conservation Contest, arid this trip to Base Camp 
is his prize. He is from Shively, and in spite of being our guest, he is 
working in commissary voluntarily, and is doing yeoman service. 

Tonight's tall Base-Tale was from Hazel Eggert on How They Catch Fish 
in Texas (see following pages). The guests of the evening are introduced— 

Peg Putnam and George Palmer Putnam. The tall tale must have started a train 
of something or other in George's brain. (See the following pages..for his 
talk). Oliver tells us a little about where the Putnams live, and at the 
suggestion of Mr. Putnam it is proposed that a Base Camp be undertaken in 
Dealn Valley during the coming winter, maybe around Thanksgiving time. 

lie have lots of guests tonight—Oliver introduces to us Robert Clunie, 
artist of the Palisades, designating him as no guest at all, but indeed our host 
of the area, since Bob spends many long months each year painting our beautiful 
site and knows and loves'the region far better than we ever shall. 

How Oliver is recommending that we visit the "highest flower show in 
the world" located in our-own camp "library", where the botany section is 
displaying samples of all the woodland beauties. He'll vote on the official 
base camp flower tomorrow] 

And so at last, we have official "time-check", watches are set (Contact 
Pass trip starts early tomorrow), and that beautiful climax—the hot chocolate— 
is served. 








HECTOR 


I'm Hector the Garbage Collector 
I'm proud of my little dump cart 
Whose back end I fill 
With all kinds of swill, 

Remains of the cook's gentle art. . - 

With me business always is rotten- 

That's the way I like it the. best.. 

I gather my swill 
With a very good will: 

With garbage 1^11'feather my nest'. . .... 

(Whereupon, encouraged no end by the hilarious reception of his.artistry, 
Heinie tells the nature story of the evening, about the two little birds he 
overheard at Seventh Lake this afternoon: 

Says the little boy ouzel "ooze 'ittle,ooze! iz oo?" 

Says the little girl ouzel "ize poze 'ittle oozell” 

(By this time Heinie can set himself up in the garbage business with the 
things that have been thrown at him.) 

/ • * - • f 


FISHING IN TEXAS 
By Hazel Eggett 

¥ 

Hooks and line, or even bare hands, are all right for these little bitty 
fish around here, but really big fish need another method. .. t , _ 

There is a certain stream in Texas where the following method is used: 

The banks don't slant like this: V, but are straight up and down like this: II. 
The water is up to a person's armpits. You don't need to guess where the 
fish are in this stream, as you do here in the lakes. There are holes in the 
bank of this stream, and the fish knock down gravel from the hole and shove 
it to the front, so that ypu can tell when they are at home. 

To catch the little fish (the 18 to 2h inch size) fishermen wade down the 
stream, feel for the gravel and then poke with a stick into the hole and 
the fish swim out into the net placed over the opening. 

This method does hot wprlc with the big (36 inch) ones*,, The fisherman 
puts his leg in the hole ahd the fish swallows his foot halfway to the knee. 

His companions pull him and the fish out to land. One man I knew, after 
removing the fish, carried the rngrks pf the teeth on his leg for many years. 






HERE AND THERE 
With George Palmer Putnam 

Mr, Putnam told us about Lucy. Lucy was a fish. He caught her at the 
Bend where he was mining for gold, and becoming very attached to her, he let 
her live in one of the gold-panning shallow pans. It seems Lucy got along 
with less and less water until finally she was able to live in the air. Lucy 
got so she would follow George all around, even 1 when he told her to stay in 
her pan. One day, crossing the Deschutes River, on his way to the Post Office, 
hearing a rustle, he turned around and was horrified to see Lucy starting to 
cross the narrow log bridge after him, George grabbed frantically~but too 
latel Lucy fell into the river,—and drownedl •• 

George told about Oliver, who, in his passion for undoubted accuracy, 
always kept his notebook and scales in his pocket, and carefully noted all data. 
Once they were fishing together,, and from a nearby house came a young mai 
asking for scales. Seems a baby had just been born, and there were no scales 
to weigh it. Oliver offered his scales, and the young father took them 
gratefully and carefully weighed the child. In awestruck tones he announced 
the result, "My God, she weighs 22 pounds." "i :.' , n 

Once in Canada, at a women's club luncheon, the ladies were busy with their 
chit and chatter, when the chairman arose to introduce Mr. Putnam. He said 
"Sorry ladies, to stop you when you are so enjoying yourselves, but now it's 
time for Mr. Putnam." 1 

Mr. Putnam spoke about Death Valley and his home at Whitney Portal. He 
told about Johnson and Death Valley Scotty, who are the same as Edger Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy in relationship. Scotty likes to tell tall tales too, 

One of his is about the old couple who were caught in the canyon and couldn't 
get out and Scotty, couldn't help them. So he usually tells visitors that he 
finally went back and shot the old couple to put them out of their misery. 
Another one he likes to tell is about the wild burros in the desert in the 
hills who found they could get water by kicking holes in the flume, and how 
surprised they were one hot day when all that came out was steam. 

Then there was the man George knew who was really named Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and when he introduced himself at the station to the man who he presumed had 
come to meet him, was greeted with, "leah? Well, I'm Napoleon." 

The Wilshire Edulevard bus' story went something like -this: On a certain 
bus, going through the smog one. day, all the passengers were women, except one 
little fat man who. would alternately laugh vociferously-or shake his head. 
Asked why he was laughing, he said he was telling himself funny stories. 

But when he shook his head, that was when he had heard them before. 

**' A " - * * : ** ui.- j. y : V'O;!'.*’. < 

Concluding, George Putnam told about the three men who went to the depot. 
They heard that the train was to be late, so they repaired to the bar across 
the street. Each time they emerged, the train was reported to be still later, 
until finally they had spent a good part of the day in the "waiting room". 

At last the train came in, and they staggered across the street just in time 
for two of them to barely reach the back platform. The third one sat down and 
laughed and laughed, and when the station-master asked him why he laughed, he 
chortled: "Those two came dovm to see me offl" 









ft 


"And the evening and the 

morning were the fourth day 


Edna missed nothing on this day's program: 


Wednesday the 23*d already! How time flies! And there is so much 
we want to do. Contact Pass hike today. Very stiff. First time I've 
ever gone over a boulder patch/and up scree. But it was a good hike. 
(See Sam's report further on.) One thing we learned: never go hiking 
in shorts if you're going into unfamiliar terrain! 

Anyway, the Contact Pass Hike is now called the "Battle of Willow 
Run"j and it is told how we started down the snow-fields in an upright 
position to "ski on shoes"—but that sooner or later one sat down 
abruptly, and thereafter the course could be traced by the blue streak 
(color and jeans parting company) left in the snow. 

The saddest casualty of this hike was the pair of jeans that split 
wide open, necessitating their owner going home with concealing bandana 
draperies billowing out from the rear like a ^-masted schooner in full 
sail. 


Back at camp by U:30, we had time to really clean up before a dinner 
which tasted like celestial ambrosia (well, we could have been hungry)—— 
but there were a certain 22 people that night who were unusually quiet at 
Campfire. : 


CAMPFIRE 

Though tired from the Contact Pass Trip, Edna got everything-at Wednesday' 
Campfire: 

While we waited for Oliver to arrive, Laura White played on her 
accordion, and Paul Kegley led the singing of "Home on the Range" aid 
"Long, Long Ago," 

Oliver reported that the Inspection Committee had found perfection 
in the camps, except for the piles of old rusty tin cans lying around. 

So, to encourage the collection of same, he decrees "no breakfast unless 
you bring in a tin-canl" 

"Winchell"-Spalding column: 

Carroll Stough washed his clothes in the lake and discovered 
he washed his watch with them. 

John Mazza lost-a pair of shorts on the shore of the lake. 

Nancy found them. I".- • 

Rodney fell in the lake. . ' • •; 

Merle Wilson reported on Jigsaw Pass and Agassiz Glacier trip. Said 
it was a hard climb at -the start, but that the upper meadow, alone, was 
worth going for. Peter Friedrichsen found old hobn of mountain sheep 
there and some very rare obsidian arrow heads in what seems to have been 
an Indian village. The group went left instead of right and saw the 
















behind the nunatak "Rodgers”. Cliff calls it a "lunatic", and "agony glacier", 
and reports that he lost his h-inch marble knife. 

Jim MacBride told about the photographic possibilities of the trip... 
Winchell and Agassiz are good prospects...also the wildflowers...announces a 
photo class after breakfast on Saturday, just to discuss exposures. 

Oliver appointed•Butdh Bright Life-Guard at the swim party for small 
fry in the tadpole pool tomorrow. • - • • 

Paul Chenoweth reported on the' botany trip. Says nobody lost his jeans, 
but some students left because the- flowers didn't have common names. They 
went up as far as the first snow patch. At luncheon they took a census of 
occupations and found U librarians out of'21 botanists';• ' J 

CASSIOPE or "white heather" is voted the canp flower for the first base 

camp.' ' ' •' • v ' 

Heinie bounced out of his seat to say he had lost an opportunity again— 
and this- time announced a Whiskerino Contest, and a Beauty Contest—so far he 
is the only one growing whiskers. And the winner of the Whiskerino Contest 
will get to kiss the Camp Beauty. (He sez). i - 

A contest for the best 5-line limerick was announced, and judges chosen 
were Florence Davis, Beth Byrkitt and Paul Kegley. 

Ruth Kain announced dates for the Junior's show (to be organized by Noel 
and Jean); and the First Basemen's Show, Fred Foulon asked for help in 
building the refrigeration pit. 

Then followed the skit about the railroad and the flagman. See following 
pages,-’ • • J. ■■■ •" 1 

The talk on place names in the Sierra, and the tall tale, by Phil McCombs, 
came next. -ssk . . . ♦.**• i~ \ • •••■. ■■ • '••• : : ■ '• 

Oliver informs us of two letters which will be written- (to Jde Le Conte 
and to Ernest Dawson) wishing them well. Everyone in camp will be given an 
opportunity to sign'the 1 letters. • 

Big catch of fish today. Fifty-three reported at this campfire. : More 
"Winchell"-Spalding column: : 

How did the lipstick get on Howard at dinner time, hmmmm? - ; ’’ 

Tonight's campfire was concluded-by Oliver explaining how peaks are named, 
Now-a-days, when-anyone desires tD confer a name on a peak (a privilege often 
assumed by the first man to climb that peak) he submits his suggestion to the 
Nomenclature Committee of the Sierra Club. .They tear- it to pieces, but if the 
suggestion sticks, then the committee submits the name to the National Park 
or Forest Service (whichever has jurisdiction) for their approval; This 
obtained, the name is forwarded to the U. S. Geological Survey in Washington. 
They in turn, pass on it and often refer it back, and finally after the proper 
delays, it is accepted and added to the;next printing of that particular 
quadrangle. Now that Theodore Solomons is dead, his nane, reserved for a- 
dominant peak between the Second and Third Mono Recesses, will be submitted by 
the Nomenclature Committee to the board of directors of the Sierra Club, 












before submittal to the Geological Survey, 

An interesting sidelight was the fact that peaks are sometimes "reserved" 
for certain people, but never named for a living individual—-and the 
reservation is only good if that person, by the time he dies, has led an 
"exemplary life". 

So, with that thought in mind ( and the results of Contact Pass and the 
Willows sending twinges through our anatomy) we hied ourselves off to our 
sleeping-bags. Many/of us didn’t even wait for the hot chocolate this night! 


Railroad Track Episode, or the FLAGMAN AND THE TRAMPS 

Charles Godding, Flagman 

Herbert Breed) _ . 

Roy Anderson ) Tramps , . 

Arthur Mayers Railroad-Builder, and Surveyor, 

Scene: Flagman sitting at crossing of railroads (which the Surveyor-builder 
had painstakingly laid out with beer-cans). 

Two tramps approach. One asks: "Are there any Northbound trains today?" 

Flagman goes thru business of consulting time tables, and answers, 

"No northbound trains today." 

Tramps, consult. Then the other one asks, "Are there any southbound 
trains today?"' • v 

Flagman laboriously consults time table, "Nope, no southbound trains 
today," 

Tramps start; .across but decide to consult again. One asks: "Any 
eastbound trains today?" Flagman says no; so tramps ask, 

"any westbound trains today?" Again flagman says No. 

So tramps link arms,-and one ssys to other: "Well, pal, it’s safe 
to cross the tracks." 

—Chas. Gooding 


UPON LOOKING AT A FORMER BASE CAMPER 

At the ’U7 Base Camp there were some tramps, 

They wore dirty jeans, and whiskers black and awful; 
(In these far-away parts it seems it’s quite lawful), 
But if e’er I should neet them in society polite 
I pray their indulgence if I don’t know them aright 1 

—First Baseman ’U? Dorothy Bovrer 












CONTACT PASS 

Or the -Battle of Willow Run 
By Sam French 



Fourteen women and eight men left Base Camp at Fifth Lake at 8:10 a.m, 
down trail, to Third Lake. Terrain was easy as far as the creek crossing below 
Third Lake. From here the next mile was across a level field of large boulders 
rising slightly near the south end. Reaching so3.id ground once more, we 
ascended a steep ridge sparsely covered with grass and albicaulis on the left 
side of the; draw, to a point about 700 feet below the pass. Here we headed 
straight for the pass over boulders becoming increasingly, larger and lying on 
a slightly inclined bench. The draw curves to the right at this point. The 
boulders terminated in a hard-packed snow and ice covered depression. Crossing 
this, we came to the final steep climb to the pass, following up the left side 
on medium-sized talus close to the loose scree in the center of the draw which 
narrowed to about 70 feet at the pass. 

Top of the pass was reached at 11:1:0 a.m. One hour was consumed eating 
lunch,... taking pictures and viewing scenery. The pass itself is nearly flat on 
top, not very wide from north to south, and terminates in a Steep jagged ridge 
on the east and a smooth vertical wall to the west. This wall leads 11:00 feet 
to the top. of Temple Crag. The elevation of the pass is 11,600 feet, a height 
of 11:00 feet about Third Lake. 

T.o the north we could see White Mountain Peak framed in the': walls of Big 
Pine Canyon. To the south were Palisade Crest, Middle Palisade and The Thumb, 
Middle Palisade Glacier, and two small lakes in the vast amphitheater of the 
south fork of Big Pine Creek. 

We started down at 12:d0, crossing onto the scree along Temple Crag, We 
encountered three snow slopes, each about 300 or 1:00 feet in length, the 22 
members of -the .party descending in as many different methods. The most 
ingenious of these was by one of the men sliding down backwards in a sitting 
position. (Carel says that: he was really protecting the balance of his lunch. 


The next to the last mile was through thick willow brush on the steeply 
sloping west side of Third Lake, ending with a "tree-climb” (across a tilted 
trunk) to ford Big Pine. Creek. Another mile of trail brought us to camp about 
U:30 p.m. (After about as varied a time, temper and terrain experience as 
anyone could possibly, have for their first "strenuous* Base Camp experience.-Ed.) 

Participants in Contact' Pass Hike i : . 


Sam French (leader 
Miriam Burd 
Anson Burleigh . : 
Florence Cellarius 
Richard Cellarius 
Hazel Eggett 
Flora Grover 
Endicott Hanson 
Galen Howard 
Earl Jessee 
Esther Jessee 


Constance Karge 
Fritz Karge 
Jean Levin 
Stella Lovering 
Hugh Lowe 
Dorothy Miles 
Carel Mulder 
Kathleen Nigon 
Agnes Noble 
Noel Oliver 
Edna Spalding 








THE PALISADE COUNTRY AND ITS PLACE NAMES 


By Philip N. McCombs 

"How comethe Palisades" is quite a tall tale. California John Bunion, eons 
ago, tried to keep peace between Pacific Pete Bunyon and Nevada Jim Bunyan. 

But to no avail. Finally Pacific Pete tried to push all of California onto 
Nevada Jim, but Jim got his back up. The result~our beautiful Palisades. 

Pete was very depressed with his failure, so they made the Inconsolable Range 
out of what was left around the edges of the "big Push". 

Seriously we have a great heritage from our forerunners. California itself 
owes its name, according to our best information, to an ancient Spanish writer, 
Montalvo, who wrote of "QUeen Califia's Land—the land of fabulous fancy, very 
near to terrestrial paradise,"—and so is our section here. 

The Sierra Nevada ("Snowy Saw Toothed", literally) appeared on Pedro Font's 
map of 1777» and the Palisades are all that. It wasn't until the Whitney 
State Survey of 1865 that the Palisades name was given to the great wall at 
the head of the middle (north) fork of the Kings. The Wheeler Survey for the 
State in 1878 named the Northwest Palisade, now North Palisade, and also 
Southeast Palisade now known as Split Mountain and the Middle Palisade. 

Split Mountain was named by Sierra Clubber, Bolton Coit Brown in 1895 and 
first ascended by Helen LeConte, Curtis Lindley and J. N. LeConte in 1902. 

The Middle Palisade was first ascended by fellow members Ansel Hall and 
Francis Farquhar August 26 , 1921, after they first climbed and named the 
adjoining peak Disappointment Peak because of their error in choosing the 
highest point. 

Our nearby Temple Crag was climbed first by Windsor Putnam gad Julian 
Seward in 1921. 

Adjoining Mt. Gayley is named after Charles Mills Gayley, the great 
California professor of "Gayley's Classic Myths" fame. Its-neighbor, Mt. Sill, 
was named for California's Professor and poet, Edward Rowland Sill, by 
Joseph LeConte in 1896 who later climbed it in 1903. Mt. Winchell is for the 
University of Wisconsin geologist, and named by his cousin, Elisha Winchell, 
of Fresno in 1868. Mt. Agassiz was named by Elisha Winchell*S son, Lewis, 
in 1879, for Harvard's great geologist. 

Watch Thunderbolt Peak in a storm. You will see its name is well earned 
as is Jigsaw Pass. Its trail is a jigsaw puzzle to anyone. 

Our great "North Pal" was once called Dusy Peak after the early pioneer 
rancher, Frank Dusy. Later it was caLled "Bolton Coit Brown" and then 
"David Starr Jordan", but the Wheeler Survey's original "North Palisade" has 
prevailed. The great peak was invincible Until July 25, 1903, when our beloved 
Joseph LeConte (Little Joe), honorary President of our Club, with James K. 
Moffitt and James C. Hutchison ascended its west wall without any modern rock 
olimbing equipment, but with great daring and persistence. Professor LeConte ' 
recently told me of the climb when I visited him in Carmel. He is one of our 
greatest mountaineers and we owe him much. 

Our own Oliver Kehrlein climbed the east face in 1929 with Bestor 
Robinson and Norman Clyde and got caught by nightfall halfway down. 




What a heritage l From Pedro Font in 1777 to "Little Joe" LeConte in 1903 
down to our beloved Chief Oliver Kekrlein who has brought us here in 19ii7. ’ 

The giants who pioneered the way. and preserved the wilderness have opened these 
thrillingly beautiful gates to us all. Here we are re-creating our bodies and 
our souls in this magnificent mountain fastness. Thank God for these men who 
have matched our mountains. The stories behind these place names will illumin¬ 
ate the pages of our memories of this wonderful land forever more» We are 
better men and women because of what "Little Joe" LeConte, the Padre of the 
and this band of pioneers have left to us. 

After lunch we came down the deep slope in front of us in one great slide 
(glissade) and proceeded vd.th many a huff and a puff over the two feet high 
hummocks of the Glacier, much of the time wading in slush. Chief Oliver 
brought the "Famous lit" back into camp in time for dinner, with nary a stop 
down the long, long trail. 

■$f ->(• **- '/<■ 

BASE CAMP AS A MUSICIAN SAW IT 
Laura White (Official Accordionist) 

From a "musician’s point of view. First Base Camp was a scramble. Yes, a 
scramble: a hodge-podge of a little bit of this and a little bit of that. 
That’s why it was interesting. Instruments, personalities, voices were all 
mixed up in it. 

To begin with, we had a great mixture of instruments, ranging from a 
.second-hand violin, a $ 12.00 accordion, a pipe, a flute, a whistle, wash tubs 
(Base Camp variety), and pine boughs. Of all of these, the violin was the most 
successful, due particularly to our talented Tay Wilson, who performed remark¬ 
ably on an instrument, not her own. Pier selections were mostly classical, 
adding unexpected luxury for our souls. The accordion rated second, perhaps, 
due not to the excellence of the "musician", but to its' tremendous volume, 
arousing sleepers, and night hawks as well, from one side of the lake to the 
other. It had its good points, too, in distracting Herbert and Reg from the 
tediousness of sawing trees. Climaxing all other performances for sheer amuse¬ 
ment was the wacky willow orchestra, a combination of all the instruments at 
once. Strains of "Deep in the Heart of Texas" and "Cornin’ Round the Mountain" 
produced uproars from the audience as well as booms from the improvised wash 
tub drums so laboriously attached,to the drummers' necks. 

Before the programs could proceed, we first had to find out who could and 
would perform, and tougher than that, was determining what would be performed. 
After a bit of scrambling, this too, was settled peaceably. 

Besides the various instruments and personalities, some excellent voices 
contributed considerably to our musical scramble. Paul Kegley's heart-melting 
baritone and Ivy Foster's clear soprano, supported by her remarkably harmonious 
Pine Creakers gave us another pleasurable surprise in genuine talent. 

All in all, our scramble was not so bad, we. guessj the end result being 
as good for our souls as Dean's omelets were for our tummies. 



«Apd the evening and the 

morning were the fifth day." 


Edna plans an easy day--a day of relaxation—but: 

TODAY I WILL TAKE IT EASY, I say to myself, with only a short granny hike 
to Summit Lake on the schedule (but that's always the way my most 
strenuous days start out). Little did I know that before the afternoon 
was over, I would be dangling precariously from a ropei But more of 
that later-—- 

Food is so consistently good, and chatting with one's neighbors in 
the food line and throughout the tray-balancing act, is such fun, that 
I can't remember what breakfast included today, except that it was good, 
and there was lots of it. We probably ate French toast and Canadian 
bacon out of our cups again, (And we brought in two tin cans for the 
collection.) 

At the granny-hour of ten a.m, a long string of us started out again 
for Summit Lake. We arrived in so short a time we even surprised our¬ 
selves 1 So we went a bit further along the trail from inhere we could see 
Black Lake and the trail to Baker Lakes. A long, carefully-engineered 
row of billy-cans on one long fire, at lunchtime, provided hot tea. Soon 
after lunch we started back to camp again, while others stayed to swim. 

Getting back so early we were in time for the rock-climbing lessons. 
Did I say I love to live dangerously? Me? Well, as I said, I started 
out to take the day easy. Did you ever try going up a cliff that looks 
perfectly smooth, and yet you knew you had to find finger- and toe-holds 
in the smoothness? Galen's article which, follows will give you some ideal 

But there was still enough anatomy left so that the chore of helping 
serve dinner that night could be taken care of—and that’s fun too, 
because with each ladle-full of cobbler sauce you dip out, you get a 
chance to talk to a friend and get all the news of the day in exchange 
(until Merle comes along and says ''come on, break up this bottleneck-— 
keep the lines moving!''-— Yes, sirii 

And so, ON TO CAMPFIRE. 

***#*#'* 

There was a young lady named Dee 
Who slipped on some terrible scree. 

She said, ''Contact Pass- 

Is hard on the --lass. 

I'll never get home for my tea!" 

* 1 * # # 

There was a young fellow named Mike 
Who went on a grandmothers' hike. 

When they got to the top 
Said he, ''Let us stop. 

It seems I've forgotten my bike." 

—By Elizabeth and Nancy Crenshaw 









THE ROCK-CLIMBING SESSION AT FIRST BASE CAMP 
By Galen Kent Howard 


We got back early enough from the granny trip to have a lesson in rock- 
climbing, so at about 3:30 that afternoon, some fifteen of us went to the cliff 
behind campfire. Ropes were spread all over the place, and while some bound 
the rope ends, others were watching Oliver painstakingly coil ropes the way 
it should be done. 

The first thing he taught us was to make the bowline knot. After all had 
tied ropes around their waists a few times, we went up to the top of the cliff, 
There he showed us the standing-belay, which is only used in cases where a 
sitting-belay is not possible. The sitting-belay was practiced,, and after 
everybody had tried the belaying, Oliver took us over to the rappel rope and 
showed us how to rope down a steep cliff. That first time you back off a 
cliff it gives you a very empty and gone feeling, but after you've done it 
once or twice it's more fun than a roller coaster. (In fact it got to be so 
much fun that Oliver had to make us climb up the hard way between rope-downs, or 
we would have forgotten that rock-climbing is hard and serious work-—Ed.) 

Looking around a bit, Oliver found what he thought would be quite a hard 
place for us to practice climbing—and it was for most of us who went up. 

Then after most of us had struggled to theTop, Butch, a little boy of six, 
made the climb easily. 

The first time we roped down everyone practically had his pants burned 
off because that's what sliding on ropes does. But after all had tried it 
once they decided to put some kind of padding between them and the rope. Hardly 
anyone had been rock-climbing before, and Oliver, being a good patient teacher, 
made everything clear. It was lots of fun, and we decided to do more as soon as 
soon as we could. 

x x x x x 

By Anonymous (pinned to Oliver's tent flap one morning) 

There was an old fish in Fifth Lake 
Whom no Sierran could take. 

Said he, "Salmon eggs I despise, 

Royal coachmen, likewise." 

This wily old fish in Fifth Lake. 

XXX 

There was a gang of gay hikers 
Who thought the others were pikers. 

They climbed one big peak, 

Took another on a sneak, 

This gay, plucky band of hikers. 

xxx 

There was a fine General named Swede 
Who was always on hand in a need. 

His wood-sawing crew 
Is the best you e'er knew. 

This fine sturdy General named Swede. 




CAMPFIR E that night as Edna saw it: 

Though today is only Thursday of the first week, they are already 
announcing that those who wish to ride out at the end of the two weeks must 
sign up now for horses. 

Tonight we had the pleasure of having Mrs. Holmes and 8 or 10 people 
from Fourth Lake Lodge as our guests. Goodness knows what they thought of the 
daffy Sierrans. 

We've decided this business of making reports is designed solely for 
the purpose of making you want to go places and do things on the morrow—no 
matter how tired you are: Fritz reported on the Geology session; Hugh Lowe 
eulogized the waLk to the Indian Village; Pete has fixed up a new and better 
place for the fishermen to cook catches; and more and more challenging 
hikes and classes and activities are announced. There is no end to the 
things you can (and do) do at Base Camp 1 

After several beautiful solos from the generous artistry of 'Tay 
Wilson's violin, we descended again to the slightly balmy "Examples" of 
limericks for the contest which is to be concluded next Wednesday. Tonight's 
offerings were by Howard, Stella and Heinie. 

Everyone was amazed when a subpoena was served on Oliver, aid the 
horrible results of building a "railroad" at base-camp were brought to our 
attention. "Jasper" had been killed! And Jasper's friends were suing the 
railroad. The whole heart-rending story is told by John Mazza further along. 

The base tales are getting taller. Tonight, Endy Hanson, Carel Mulder 
and Warren Turner told theirs. They will be hard ones to beat! 

Joe Davis and Carroll Stough, apparently inspired by recent and en¬ 
lightening experiences, raised the intellectual level of the evening by a 
spirited debate on the relative merits (for base-camp-bathing purposes) of 
soap which floats or does not float. Is it better to have a floating soap 
that stays in sight on a lake, or a sinking soap that stays put in a rushing 
stream? Soft-soap was handed to the judges (the audience). No decision. 

The serious and interesting experiences of Colonel Wilson (see his 
article) and the official time-check (when we all synchronized our watches 
to Palisade-time), ended another day. 

Oh, that this could go on forever! 

•a#*****#** 

SUNDAY DINNER WITH THE DEACON 

A colored preacher was having Sunday dinner with the deacon. After he 
got through, he pushed away a big plate of chicken bones, leaned back in his 
chair with a satisfied sigh, and said, "Tha's a mighty fine bird yo' had 
there, Deacon. YJhere 'd yo' get him?" 

The deacon, with an injured look, replied, "Pahson, when yo' preaches a 
mighty fine sermon, ah nevah axes you where at did you git it!" 


— Howard Whitmore 








GEOLOGY OF THE SIERRA NEVADA 
Fr-om Talk by Fritz Karge 

» t* Looking^about, we see the stern and serene rocky peaks, the North 
Palisade Glacier and many snowfields, the immense talus slopes, the glacier- 
polished rocks on the canyon sides, the lovely lake and stream emerging from 
it, and the ridges and rocks of different colors. In short, the geology of 
this region is so stupendous that a detailed discussion would take many hours, 

• + Therefore, a few remarks about the way in which the Sierra Nevada came 
into being might be of value. These peaks and rocks that we see, so grandiose 
in appearance, are all granite. Granite is an igneous rock,• consisting of 
feldspar, one of the most common types of rock, quartz and mica. These basic 
+f te J X £: S a PP eai \ combined in innumerable different mixtures and textures, hence 
le diiferent colors of the ridges and rocks about us. Two types of feldspar 
are common: orthoclase feldspar, a silicate of alumina and potash, and 
plagioclase feldspar, a silicate of lime and soda. Mica also appears in : 
several forms. Biotite is black mica, muskovite is white mica. Some of the 
rocks here contain many coarse flakes of biotite, and the granite, in conse¬ 
quence, appears blackish. Other rocks hold very small flakes of muskovite and 
the granite then appears light grey. Between these extremes many variations 
occur. In some, the quartz crystals are plainly visible; in others hard to 
find or absent. On the whole, it is held that rapid cooling and solidifying 
°, .tne granite from its original fluid state resulted in coarse texture, 
while slow cooling produced fine texture. 

But going back to the very beginning, it is held that this earth of ours 
at one time was part of the sun, an immense ball of elements in gaseous form. 
By rceans of the spectroscope, most of the earth's elements have been identified 
m the sun. A passing star, thru its gravitational force, tore loose a very 
small portion of the sun, and hurled it some 93,000,000 miles into space, 
of.I-,* ...5? increasing distance, the star lost its power over the fragment, 
till within the gravitational force of the sun, the fragment then started 
its yearly travel around the sun. 

As time went on, this fragment cooled and partial, ly solidified. This may 
have happened some 300 or hOO million years ago. The solidification was 
accompanied by shrinking, and the shrinking by cracking of whatever s hell there 
was, often accompanied by extrusion of still molten rocks from greater depths. 

cracking and upheaval, or perhaps several, brought forth a tilted 
mile f lon f and 5° to 100 miles wide, steep and abrupt along the 
northeast side, gently sloping toward the southwest. Rains, snow, ice and 
glaciers then began their work of carving canyons, leaving the harder rocks as, 
peaks and ridges. Thus our Sierra came into being and the process still goes ’ 
on, though at a slower rate. It is estimated that the earth's convulsion 
just mentioned was completed some 20,000,000 years ago. This is a guess, but 
we must not be as accurate as a New Yorker who took an out-of-town friend thru 
the Museum of Natural History. Standing before the skeleton of a mastedon, 
he said, This animal lived three million and one years ago.” "How do you 
know; asked his friend. "Nell, last year a professor from Columbia told us 
it lived three million years ago.” 

We are here on the east slope of the Sierra, dropping steeply to the 
Owens Valley. The streams discharging thru its canyons are short and consist 
of a series of cascades. The longer, larger streams flow toward the west, 



generally in the direction in which the tilted block sloped toward what we call 
the San Joaquin Valley. This valley was an arm of the ocean washing the lower 
line of the block and was gradually filled up with detritus carried down by 
the stream. It is in these sedimentary layers that we now look for petroleum 
and have found it in large quantities. This black gold is believed to be a 
distillation residue of marine life, the.distillation having taken place thru 
heat and pressure and in the absence of oxygen. 

The birth of the Sierra was probably not as simple as pictured here. 
Probably several upheavals and sinkings occurred in eons of the earth's 
existence. The earth's diameter is somewhat less than 8000 miles. Mt. Everest 
is less than 6 miles high, a very slight prominence indeed. The greatest 
ocean depth is less than 7 miles, a small indenture in the earth's vast surface. 

That the earth's interior is still in a molten state is shown by the 
increasing temperature as the oil drill penetrates deeper and deeper. The 
volcanos give additional and spectacular proof of this theory. 

This brief statement might explain the different granites that meet our 
eye. They are the result of different ingredients mixed haphazardly. 

I have tried to indicate that rain, snow and ice had much to do with 
the carving of the Sierra Nevada which we see. All these carving agents came 
from the ocean. In view of this, I.close with a few lines bringing to your 
attention the relationship between ocean and mountains: 


Vast is the sea and mysteriously deep.. 

She is the mother of all life, as the sun is the father. 

Immeasurable quantities of the sea, as invisible water vapor, 

Are raised by the sun into the air, to drift toward land. 

There the vapors cool when passing over mountains. 

And descend ,as rain, making life on land possible. 

All life—plant, animal and man—depends on rain. 

When the sun is low in winter, snow results, : 

Covering the mountains white in shrouds of death. 

Death, you say? 

Look at the snow plant rising in flaming defiance. 

Listen to the trickling of the melting snow, 

To the murmuring of the brook. 

To the thunder, of the cascade. . 

The life-giving moisture, its source the sea. 

Descends again under the sun's warming glow. 

To water plants, animals and man, giving them life. 

On its way it carves the canyons, leaving the hardest rocks as peaks. 
Thus giving r5.se to mountain scenery. 

It is thus returning to the sea, its source. 

Sea and mountain are related. 

Both are full of beauty and danger. 

You must live with them under all conditions 
To understand them and to make them yours. 



THE PIP TO.JIGSAW PASS 
By Hugh D. Lowe 

Our trip to Jigsaw Pass on July 2 $, had its conception at Campfire when 
Wilson, Youngquist and Friedrichsen fired our imagination with the account of 
their trip to the Pass, with emphasis on the site of an Indian Village along 
the way. Pete intrigued us with an arrowhead and flakes of obsidian which he 
had unearthed from under one of the overhanging rocks at the village. 

At breakfast the next morning, my wife and I found that Ceda McCombs and 
Ada Gates shared our opinion that a special trip would allow us more time for 
e;cploration than the scheduled trip to the same region... 

Along the way we found the site of the supposed' Indian Village and ex¬ 
plored under the overhanging rocks where Indians may have sought shelter. But 
we found only some "salted' 1 obsidian flakes on a rock—-we suspect that the 
Indian responsible for. this pile was named Pete. 

The place was picturesque but small and soon driven by our curiosity 
about what lay ahead we pushed our way along the Pass, up the east side, which 
is considerably higher in elevation than the floor of the canyon. In ascending, 
we had the usual experience of trying to guess which of the many ridges 
was the final one. 

Eventually we made the top (12,800) end spent several minutes gazing 
down on the Dusy Lakes (11,300) and the more distant country. We all enjoyed 
the view, but a stiff breeze made us glad to leave the ridge. Our return trip 
was by way of the west side, and our snowfield descents proved a h$)py and 
speedy variation from climbing down from rock to rock. 

We saw no other people on our trip add no wild life except a few birds. 
For flowers I remember well the bunches of polemonium and hulsea on the summit, 
and the white heather and mimulus around the rocks at the Indian Village. 


ADDITIONAL GEOLOGY 

Discussion by Merle Wilson, after the talk by Fritz Karge. 

We examined a specimen of.Pegmatite containing large plates of Biotite 
Mica and Quartz of a rose hue. This led to a general discussion of the 
formation of pegmatites as veins, dikes and intrusive masses. This directed 
the discussion into the line of the formation of the Sierra and I developed 
the discussion, and outlined the processes and the history of the formation 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

The differences of the three main types of rocks: igneous, metamorphic 
and sedimentary were discussed, and I outlined their occurrence and association 
in the Sierra Nevada. The relationships and the type of mineralization in the 
various rocks, and the contacts between the types of rocks, were discussed 
and classified. 










JASPER, THE EDUCATED COCKROACH 


By John Mazza 



At the crucial moment wheh in the course of 
his duties, it was necessary for Jasper to 


Then tragedy struck! Some selfish industrial¬ 
ist, with an eye only to filthy lucre, in¬ 
vaded our camp and actually built two rail¬ 
roads,- one broad gauge and a measly little 
narrow gauge at right angles to it, thus 
forming a dangerous crossing. True, they 
posted a flagman at the crossing. But either 
the high altitude or the high proof content 
of his canteen quite vanquished him. 


He was just a lowly cockroachj but such a 
helpful youngster. Absolutely indispensable 
to our commissary. All night long he kept 
faithful watch, shooing away all the bad cock¬ 
roaches and other predatory varmin. He had 
one distinguishing mark - a solitary feather 
in his cap, that set him apart from all 
other cockroaches. 


Post-humorous picttlre of Jasper cross the tr _ acks atthis P oint > the flagman 
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the engineer of the oncoming train was also dozingj so there was no warning 
whistle or bell. 

The Palisade Limited rushed by, and all that remained of poor Jasper was 
a brown spot on the north rail the size of a quarter. But a careful post-mortem 
examination by Dr. Walker revealed the presence of the familiar feather that 
identified.the remains beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 

An Action for damages was promptly brought against the Serve-The-Public 
Railroad Company on behalf of the Commissary who had suffered an irreparable 
loss in the death of poor Jasper. The action was brought to trial at one of 
the campfires with Judge Herbert Breed presiding, Florence Cellarius as Clerk 
of the Court, and John Mazza as Attorney for the plaintiffs. Phil McCombs put 
on a very strong case for the defense, even to the extent of introducing a 
living specimen which he claimed to be the only and original Jasper himself. 

Unfortunately for the defense, the specimen turned out to be just an 
ordinary low-down grasshopper, without the familiar feather that always 
identified Jasper. So the Jury (the entire audience), brought in a verdict for 
the plaintiff. The plaintiff's attorney really felt quite puffed-up at 
winning so famous a case. But the baloon soon burst when his Honor Judge Breed 
fixed the damages at the fabulous sum of SIX CENTS! 

And so ends this epic of poor Jasper in the guise of an old fashioned 
limerick: 


There was a cockroach named Jasper, 
Who held an M.A. from Vasper. 

But he crossed on the track; 

Oh my, what a smack; 

And that was the last of poor Jasper. 








TALLER AND BASER TALES 


The Bullfrog 

« T 01 i ver _ heard of a tremendous bull frog located on a farm on the outskirts 
oi Los Angeles. It was supposed to weigh 103 pounds. 

. c He was f° intrigued that the next time he visited Los Angeles he decided 

H ! ^ 00k SOme h0neSt scales and after considerable 

searching finally located the farm. 

rvmr,riQ nd s !3 re en ° ug ^ s when he put the bull frog on the scale he weighed 103 
pounds, 3 pounds frog and 100 pounds of bull. 

—'Warren Turner 


WHO'S LYIN' 

t w!! ef °+ e 1 S ° ° n » let me tel1 you of someth ing which actually happened today, 
* ave finesses. As we were leaving the lakeside this afternoon, we noticed 
Rodney s boat acting strangely as it lay tied at shore. Suddenly it gave a 
great heave, and jumped up and into the willows on the bankt Why? I don't 
know. But it really did. * 

But on to the lion. This happened in Africa—and it's true. It happened 
to me. One day, bicycling along from Uanggabangi to Sananggabangi, on a level 
route, I noticed a lion following behind me in the willows. He approached 
aster and faster, and finally—to my horror—I could see he would overtake 
me. finally he gave a tremendous jump right for me—but fortunately his aim 
was poor,--and he missed mei Terror-stricken, I turned around and sped back 
to Uanggabangi, and the lion, apparently ashamed of himself must have gone 
on dovm the road. 

The next day, I started out again, and as I passed this same spot in the 
road, I.could hear a commotion in the brush off to one side. My curiosity 
overcoming my timidity, I parted the bushes and beheld, to my astonishment, 
t e lion who had missed me the day before busily practicing running broad- 
jumps 1 I got on my bicycle and got out of there in a hurryJ 

—Endicott Hanson 


*X" -if -if 

n n ,. . _ Los Angeles, Friday, August 8 

Dear Oliver and Base Camp, 

Je are' sweltering in the heat—only 81t degrees but humidity 
6h and I wish I could be back on Fifth Lake again. I had a 
wonderful time at Base Camp and enjoyed every part of it 
including the snow climb to beautiful Sam Mack Lake and all 
the talus everywhere.' Here is a limerick for campfire— 

"To Base Camp my thoughts turn with pleasure, 

Its trips and its campfires I treasurej 
Its dinner of turkey, 

Its pancakes right perkey, 

—All' fondest of mem'ries »yond measure!" 

—Irene Charnock 



A Campfire Talk by Merle Wilson 

Subject: INFORMAL AIRGRAM - "ENGINEERING IN THE EUROPEAN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS" 
Oliver, Sierra Club Members and Guests: 

I have been asked to give you some of the highlights of engineering accomplish¬ 
ments during the recent conflict in Europe. It is rather difficult to discuss 
the subject without becoming involved in technical details which I am sure 
would be of no interest to those present. I shall try to avoid such technical 
references and give you a generalized picture of the tremendous problem 
involved. 

Early in 19W- I was ordered to duty at San Francisco, California, and 
assigned as Assistant Chief of Operations for all construction on the west 
coast. This area involved what was known as the Ninth Zone, and consisted of- 
the seven western states. Soon after my arrival I found myself involved in 
assisting administration, and trouble-shooting the construction details for 
180 major construction projects. 

After Pearl Harbor I was transferred to the Portland office of the U.S. En¬ 
gineers and assigned as an assistant chief of operations for the projects under 
construction in that area. As the war progressed, more and more officers were 
siphoned off from the construction staff and assigned to combat duty. My efforts 
to secure combat duty were partly rewarded with an assignment to proceed to 
Bend, Oregon as resident engineer in charge of the construction of a 20,000 man 
cantonment for the training of engineer replacements. The camp, later named 
Camp Abbott, was constructed on the Deschutes River, about lit miles south of 
Bend. Arriving there in November *ii2, we proceeded with construction through 
a winter endowed vdth zero weather and 6 feet of snow. The problem was to meet 
a deadline for housing of troops not later than July 1. This feat was 
accomplished, and much to my amazement the entire project functioned without 
difficulty; this assignment being the last major construction in that area. 

Ordered to Fort Belvoir, Virginia, and after a short refresher training 
period, was assigned to the 3u9th Engineer General Service Regiment as a 
Battalion Commander ana proceeded under orders, arriving in England on 1 Jan- 
uary, 19dU. The Chief of Engineers of the European Theatre of Operations, Major 
Gen. C. R. Moore, happened to be my former commanding officer at Portland, 

Oregon. Shortly after my arrival in England I received orders to report to 
the office. Chief of Engineers Headquarters in London. Then began my real 
experience with major operations. 

Upon arrival in London I was assigned as a Chief of the Communications 
Division of the Office of Chief of Engineers. Now in the Army, communications 
is the construction, maintenance and operation of facilities such as highways, 
roads and railroads. Incidental to that, due to the type of terrain and 
economy of France, Belgium and Luxembourg, the caial systems were also included 
under the communications division. Our assignment was to gather together 
technical and intelligence data, screen it and publish it in form, so that the 
combat troops, upon arriving on the continent, would have sufficient data and be 
forewarned as to the conditions that could be expected. During the investiga¬ 
tion of the availability of supplies and materiel it was revealed that the 
British manufacturers were unable to meet their commitments, and instead of 
having available 528 bridges for combat use in the first 60 days of operation 
for railroad reconstruction, the entire war Saw the United States forces vdth 
only 21 spans of prefabricated bridges. This was one of the glaring examples 



J* of materiels for reconstruction purposes that the engineer 

troops had to overcome• & 


The first assignment was the reconstruction of a railroad in the Corentan 

w 1 ? 0f gberbour 6‘ To do this, steel "I"-beams, salvaged from a 
German rocket-launching site construction project, were used, and branch lines 
of railroads were removed and materiel used to rehabilitate the main lines. 

As an example of the almost insurmountable tasks which were placed before the 
engineers I might cite one involving Patton's rush to capture Paris. Gen. 
Patton contacted our Commanding General relative to the rehabilitation of the 
railroads from Corentan to Le Mans, a distance of approximately 21*5 miles by 
rail. Patton requested that when his drive started he would have to have in a 
minimum period of 12 days, six trainloads of materiels at the city of Le Mans 
Without construction materiels—with only three trained regiments, the engineers 
^ f p03 f5 e of regiments, or approximately 12,000 men, on the job, 
completed the rail line, and in ten days had 36 trainloads of supplies at 
Le Mans. This required a rehabilitation of four major railway bridges. 

onnc+ w Af + e +i,^ eaC ^ ng Pa ^ is it was necessar y for our division to expand so as to 
ia.nes °r communications; that .is, three separate double track 
ra ^ 0ad 1 ^ nes > . 0ne to the rear of each arnny, operating as a combat unit 
within a given.sector. One of the important highlights was the lack of 
uildmg materiels for.bridges. Shortly after October it was necessary for us 
to start the construction of timber bridges. However, this proved unsatis- 
factory, and as our combat troops moved into Luxembourg we determined that the 
beams which we had found scattered throughout the country by the Germans came 

■}Rnn + Ste6 r mall . ab Dl f f erdange, Luxembourg, and upon investigation we found 
3o00 tons of steel in sizes suitable for bridge reconstruction. My colonel 
. 3)11d -, j\ upon rec onnaisance, decided it would be ideal if the steel mill 

could be put into operation; such was our recommendation, and in two weeks' 
time, without authority having been granted, the mill was under operation, 

“f inba ^ ni ? g a , total o£ a ^°ut $0% of the pre-war capacity, the balance of the 
plant having been partially destroyed by bombing. Almost simultaneously 32 

r^wS n i+ a fn Uri 5 g ifi an J 8 ? f va T ious sizes > Producing everything from nails to 
railroad steel and Ij" steel cable, were placed into operation. The General 

Purchasing Agent of the U. S. forces finally caught up with his paper work and 
some 6 months later we received official permission to operate the steel mill 
and other facilities. The steel mill produced 65,000 tons of steel and enabled 
us to complete our prograu with a reasonable degree of speed and up to standards 
which allowed maximum speed of transportation. 

The crowning.achievement of the particular phase of engineering in which 

tV ra Dv,* rk i? g interes ted was the construction of railroad bridges across 
he Rhine River into Germany. Going back in history, we find that Caesar was 
tne only.previous conqueror to cross the Rhine River. This he did in 10 days' 
time, building foot bridges of wood. 

t/e instilled in the troops under our command the idea that Julius Caesar 
IT S ?°L the greatest of conquerors nor the greatest of engineers, but despite 
the difference m type of bridges we could bridge the Rhine within 10 days. 

The first.bridge built by the railroad division was at Wessel, north of Duesberg, 
some 36 kilometers north of Cologne. The units assigned to that project drove 
wooden piling.and completed a 22-span railway bridge, using the steel girders 
^ a ^ fact ^ r ® d 211 Luxembourg, as the main beams of the bridge. This bridge was 
1-725 feet long and was completed in 10 days, 20 hours. The second bridge was 
I hl ; d territory at Mainz. This bridge consisted of approx¬ 
imately lo75 feet of bridge on steel piles which had been captured from the 







Germans, using the same steel from the Hadir mill for beams, 
completed in 10 days, to the minute. 


The bridge was 


... , J he Engineer Group A, was champing at the bit to try their luck: so, 
vath the ^Pture of the Ruhr pocket, the third bridge was built across the 
Rnine River at Duesberg. This bridge was 2875 feet long and consisted of 3 9 
scans. Despite the fact that there was some combat activity, this bridge, 
together with one-half mile of approach on either side of the river, was 
completed in the time to beat all time — 6 days, 15 hours and 20 minutes. 

T rf i ntere sting thing about this is that the local German technical personnel 
which were conscripted to work on the bridge, decided that no one could bridpe 

tCn d lI S refused to assist in bridging the Rhine in ten djys. 
But the officers on the site soon convinced them that they would not exist very 
long behind barbed wire without food unless work was accomplished. So they were 
U ^ 8 fu °f ;, 1 1 avy laen ial fabor while the technical troops took care of the rest 
of the bridge building. To crown the achievement, the first train which came 
from.east to west across the Rhine River 6 days, 15 hours and 20 minutes after 

iV? 1 . tl0n ° f cons ^ruction, carried a trainload of several hundred liber¬ 
ated American prisoners of war. 

You may now understand why the problem of engineering, whether in the 
European theatre, in the Asiatic theatre, or simply to supply the Sierra Club 
on a high trip or a Base Camp, is relatively, simple and reduces itself to a 
basic major problem of supply* Without supply no engineering project can be 

prosecuted to a completion, let alone an early completion, at a high rate 
ox speed. . 

. T ^ e increasing speed of ground combat has made it inevitable that the 
basic eiements of warfare are fire power and supplies. Thus engineering in a 
combat area requires a continuous and gigantic flow of supplies and more 
supplies. 

During the Battle of the Bulge, for example, the German combat units 
succeeded in destroying 3It railway bridges. After a lifting of the siege at 
Bastoyne and the advance of the American forces, the engineer reconstruction 
^+ 1 \^ e ‘ 1 f dld ' L ^ a ^ ed • Ji bridges in 50 days, or more than one a-day. This in 
itself shows that organisation can accomplish any feat of engineering in a 
desirea time providing sufficient materiel and personnel are available for the 
task. Rehabilitation of railroads requires almost 50 tons of materiel for 
each mile of track, exclusive of earth moving. Bridging requires approx¬ 
imately 2 tons per lineal foot of bridge. These figures multiplied by the 
accomplishment of the particular phase of engineering of which I am speaking, 
would be astounding. b 

I am not taking the time to multiply out the net results, but during the 
^^°^ ean n °P era fi°ns "the Railroad Division conquered supply problems by living 
ofi the land, rehabilitated 9,000 miles of railroad, and reconstructed 1600 
bridges,—850 of which were over 60 feet in length, including the three major 
bridges across the Rhine River. It was not the size of the task that counted, 
a if 1S _ an example for the worId in time of peace. This country and any other 
which desires peace can, with a singleness of purpose, divert all-out effort to 

Al1 ° f *T 0U can see * as the engineers had to see, that 
THE JOB HAD TO BE DONE. So do it, shoulder to shoulder in spite of political 
racial or religious affiliation and you and I will have a world of peace and 
plenty. 

Thank you for your attention. Remember this motto which hung in mv 
TAKErATlTTLS^NGE? DIFFICULT Y;E ACC0I '™SH IMMEDIATELY: THE IMPOSSIBLE 



"And the evening aid the 

morning were the sixth day. 


which follows: thl5 ^ trailing Sara French and defers to his account, 

CL bib to summit op inconsolable range 

Peaks 13,U50 and 13,300 
By Sam French 

i.f r ° U ? f Basecampers piled out of their sleeping bags at dawn, 

> ter a harried breakfast, set off to conquer the highest peak in 
. . P lpons °^l e Bsnge. This peak is at the upper end of the canyon con¬ 
taining Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Lakes. 

Our route lay along the right hand shore of Fifth Lake, up the steen 

Se 8 o r n S tL m ?e?r S** 8 th ? 3ek to Robinson Ba ^ P^t it'and S^th ' 
off® ?[J T th ® le f t » then P ast Seventh Lake on the right. The meadow above 
eventh Lake slopes up toward the mountain range and is quite rocky. At 

oi: stop mas made - we had loft camp at 6:08 - 

, °\ ir °bjective was the saddle to the right of our peak. This was 

^ h °S r ' 3 u limb UP 800 feet 0f talus and loose ^ck, 
moderately steep. From here, at 12,1*00 feet, we could see the Baker Lakes 

view ofTe Pal 6 f 1 ! ^ntaln Range to the east, and a comprehensive 
Sr bhe ******* *> the south. -After a short rest we proceeded up 
the steep rocky ridge to the west, finally emerging on an unglaciated ? 

l^lST S ? UeWha ^ ° Var }?> C0 ° faet > and lying between peaks 13,1*50 and 
13,300. A quick scramble brought us to the jagged summit ridge and bv 

attli’npd r r ' bet Y een> under and through huge blocks of rock, we shortly 
attained the very top, a sharply pointed rock. Alongside was a cairn 7 

■ tube containine s record 

, Peak 13,1*50 

6/15/27 Norman Clyde 

Register provided by H. R. Sturtevant, Pasadena 
_pla ced here 9/9/ 31 by Norman Clyde 
h/ln/ jo Worsnari Clyde 
,r C loud Ripper ff "" 11 ~ 

5 /7/39 Chea ter Versteeg 

Jadnr.""SluiRe~n, Oakland, California 
Sw/i Bl11 Lewis > Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
9/28/UO Paul Estes, Burbank, and Bill Crookston, L.A. 

flf+OT , A _f eW . feeb further sou th, the ridge broadened into a sort of crowsnest. 
After signing the register, most of the party moved over there for their 

a mirror !rJ a i reaCh a d peak J- 3 '^ 0 at 10s 32 a.m. We signalled can p with 
a minor and received many flashes in answer# 
















The view xn all directions was superb. Far to the north could be seen 
Liount Starr and peak "13,202" (Uth Mono Recess) with a portion of the scree 
sloping down toward Mono Pass. Mounts Abbott and Dade, and Bear Creek Spire 
lay almost in line of sight, with Mounts Gabb and Kilgard to the left and 
Mounts Morgan and Tom to the right. Mt. Humphreys loomed up high, as. did 
Mounts Darwin and Haekel. Immediately below us to the west lay the lakes and 
canyon^of the soutli fork of Bishop Creek. Further to the southwest rose 
Mt. Goddard, Blacm Giant aid Devils Crags. At the south end of the Inconsol¬ 
able range stood Mt. Agassiz, and beyond, all the peaks of the Palisade Crest 
as far as Split Mountain. The upper reaches of the Palisade Glacier were in 
view over the top of Mt. Robinson and Mt. Rodgers, two intervening peaks 
(nunataks) of nearly 13,000 feet. Below us were visible all except First Lake. 
To the east lay Big Pine, Westgaard Pass, and'Deep Spring Valley. To the 
northeast extended the Yfhite Mountain range reaching to Boundary Peak, the 
highest point in Nevada. 


, About 11:a.m., we descended to the plateau to the north. Of the 31 
who had climbed Peak 13 , 160 , fourteen went on to Peak 13,300 from where we 
could see the barren Green Lake Basin below us to the north. 

Another Colgate shaving tube register-box was found on the flat rock 
forming the summit of "Peak 13,300". The record read as follows: 

•• 9/28/1)0 Paul Estes, Bill Crooks ton, Chester Versteeg 

. . *. •. 8 / 7/46 Don McGeein, Virgil Sisson, L.A. 

On a separate undated paper was: Jack V/. Sturgeon, Oakland, Calif. 

A large number of polemonium plants in bloom were found on this peak. 
In due time we descended to the plateau and joined the others. We returned 
by the same route, a few stopping at Seventh Lake and Robinson Lake for a 
swim, everyone reaching camp by mid-afternoon. 

The following reached peak 13,150: 


* Sam French (Leader) 
Jean Cook Anderson 
Miriam Burd 

Anson Burleigh 
Florence Cellarius 
Pauline Cook 
Elizabeth Crenshaw 

* Nancy Crenshaw 

* Hazel Eggett 
Loris Foster 
Flora Grover 

*-Endicott Hai son 

* Oner Hooper, Jr. 

Alice Horn 

* Galen Howard 
Harry Humfeld 

^Indicates those 


Earl Jessee 
Esther Jessee 
Constance Karge 

* Oliver Kehrlein 

*Jean Levin 

* Stella Lovering 

* Hugh Lowe 
Ethel Mess 

* Carel Mulder 

* Kathleen Nigon 
Agnes Noble 

•x Noel Oliver 

x Edna Spalding 
Laura Ylhite 
W, B. Wright 


reaching peak 13,300. 



CAMPFIRE 


Refreshed from her climb by a swim and a good dinner, Edna gives 
us all the details of Campfire that night: 

^ ter .? 10 Lost Dnd Found is disposed of, Heinie, having lost an 
pportunity and paid for it—recites about Hector’s daughter. Wanna hear more? 

J ag > ^ " Chief Forest Warden " emblazoned on it, was 
presented to Doug Gerry, for his services as mascot to the wood-cutters. 

j. ..There were so many meetings announced for tomorrow, that I can see there 
isn't going to be any ti* for hiking-but oh boy, are those FirarBlsLen 
going to rack their brains for that show they're putting on next week I 

Dorothv e Thninc.oM e ^o iddle ° f Merle Wilson ' s report on the trip to Sam Mack Lake, 
„°^by_Thompson comes oouncing out of the audience, comb in mouth,-humming 
Ha PPy Birthdajr to a mysterious somebody or other. 

Mark in middle of Dorothy's accouht of their trip past Sam 

*ore "Happy swings across stage making with 

„ + . Jl’f ^ Ust as the report of the climb to the two over-13,000-foot peaks 
one Lr?a rf ^ about whe ther or not mountaineers are entitled to pick 

^rr2T ?n f poleinonium f or every-peak-over-thirteen-thousand-feet which they 

ascend, lo, Tay comes along with yet another version of "Happy Birthday." 

Tw W +C le we ’ Ve eot her out there, we have some community singing. Paul and 
verses, and we all smg the choruses to "Moonlight and Roses" and 
Wb^^rJwYi .° h ’ whab a hesutiiul morning," and yes, "Happy Birthday to You." 

? r / + athe f S t0 Mm Frank Baide J r > Paul Chenoweth and Flora Grover. 
Al.. of them stand togetner to take a bow;, and thunderous applause—and one 
more rousing repetition of "Happy Birthday." 

, . W . ibh J hat attended to, we went on to another tall base tale by Edith Lowe 

^ h * 0Ut neighbor was going to have an octo^ ’ 

But Edith says this one is true! y 

Then Paul "Botany" Chenoweth took the floor, and after having the whole 
audience confirm the selection of Cassiope as our official flower, by vote he 

Spe ^ men ° f I ha i reraained of a "myxomysete" on a piece of dead’wood. 
While^ifL?rowth seems to oe in the no-man * s-land between animal and vegetable. 
;., :, 0 !v as t0 ° lat ® tbe season to see the original growth. Pail showed 
s the tiny spores of the fungus, and the evidence of how far the gelatinous 
mass had extended over the wood in its search for food. gelatinous 

of Base r rww ir pfnn 1 ^ tance + a ^ d p leadership in 1416 various natural science sections 
f Base Camp, Paul presented Frances Carter and Howard Whitmore with gifts of 
water-proof lunch bags. We all heartily concurred. g 

. 5? h » 0h * I , Iere comes some funny business. Jean Levin comes on stage and 

?S nS JfS S 7 ? WS ln the 7 dirt a hu S e table, big enough for a conference'. 

Yes, it is a conference, lie are told that the Security Council of the United 

listed ^GihW • ' t0 h? iffiportant sess i°n, and we will be permitted to 

listen. Gibbexion and bedlam was the result: You'll have to read Art's 





account of it, like I did, before you’ll know what was an about. 

. So a ^' ter being reminded once more to bring in tin-cans for breakfast, and 
giving Ruth Lain a big hand for the work she’s doing on campfire programs, 

£ j £ in f lly Siting that indispensable cup of hot chocolate), we 're off to bed. 
Fred Foulon's "snow-patrol" has to get out early, and Juniors, glaciologists 
and photographers are all looking forward to meetings tomorrow, first thinp in 
the morning. ^ 


A Typical U. N. Security Council Session 
By Merle Wilson 

If you followed closely the speech of the Chinese Delegate, I’m sure you 
would know that he was as confused as you were. Seated around the polished 
mahogany conference table (did you notice the sumptuous appointments?) were 
the dignified delegates: ' \ ■ 

From Russia Jim "Molatov" Perley- 
Holland Carel "Jan” Mulder 
Sweden Cliff "Sven" Youngquist 
China Art "Chang" Mayers 
France Sidney."Pierre" Treat 
England Merle "Tommy" Wilson 

Each delegate spoke so vociferously, in his "own" language that the audience 

!f + C °? plet ? ly befuddled ±r } the first five minutes. However, now it can be told 
that the point of the session was to see that adequate burlaps, quantitatively 
and qualitatively, were to be built for the displaced persons in the wilds 
of the High Sierra} and Russia despite her protests, and her (his) veto, was 
unanimously elected to do the job. 

Finale: J."M".P. marching pompously off the stage with a tremendous roll 
ox burlap over one shoulder and a shovel over the other. 

**#.##* 

There was a young girl named Ophelia 
Who went to a dance on a Dahlia 
The petals revealed 
What they should have concealed— 

So the dance—as a dance—was a failure (pronounced failia). 

There was a young lady named Fitch 
Who heard a loud snoring, at which 
She took off her hat 
And found that her rat 
Was soundly asleep at the switch. 

• ' ' . . V: , 

—Recited by Fred Foulon as a horrible example 
of what not to .submit in the limerick contest. 
*■*##**■*■ 

Little Willie in best of sashes 

Fell in the fire and was burned to ashes. 

By and by the room grew chilly 
But no one cared to poke up Willy. 


(Recited by Heinie) 











'•And the evening and the 

morning were the seventh day 


Edna still going strong - races from one meeting to the next 
collecting tales from each. ' 

SATURDAY and we've been here a whole week. Could well be a whole 
life-time the way it's gotten into our blood. 

And to T £ y "rrS‘ t h „ iS ,r mine Very n « arl y up both my note-books. 

AlcinlZ /f” 1 ! 5317 chores "-I got thTStrenuous Job of 

Hcing a dishpan full of tomatoes! Sure, it's exhaustin' it is! 

Some new people arrived today. We'll probably meet them at Campfire. 
IMPRESSIONS OF OUR FIRST BASE TRIP ... 

chicken dinned the lcn e e6t walk we ever undertook for a 

and 5o?ee reSctirelv 11 '^ Z TO blistered my head and his feet with sun 
respectively, and the most reireshing vacation in our time. 

Daintinl^^h^ 3 ^ 1 "*" 63 We are > we I° rs °ok lawn mowing, camelia tending 
painting sash and screen, yea, even a three day old Plymouth for the 

safSward’ the bafeathered Oliver. And with each step - need I 

ay upward. - a new world carpeted with the silencp of +y»o a 

canopied with the biue of infinite moving! oieSd bgore us **“ “* 

And the People, bless 'em, talked not the patter of housing, prices 

cui 1 of C thp m r^ erSinla ;; and E1 ° VieSj but let their minds move iSto the white 
pine in still water’ the Snow . crevices f th ® North Palisade, the reflected 

»Mjrs m the ’—»*«• — 

ttS Cpun SnSTtg? f0rgettln8 the ******«•) •>« we loved 

Pete and John and Swede and Heinie and all of you who contributed <,n 
*ch to our comfort and well being in that ethereal ataospSre! 

Paul and Howard and Maxine and Frances, our memories sparkle with the 
flowers and birds and clouds and stars’you pointed out. 

It was a mighty sweet trip ... sunburn, chapped lips, blisters and all. 

—Esta and Carroll Stough 














TIMES P/iST — AND THE FIRST CONSERVATIONISTS 
^id How Our Glacier Affected Them 

By Cliff Youngquist 

cons-idrr wj ba ° G canp s over, idle moments give one an opportunity to 
consicer both the present, as we find it in 191,7, and the geological past. 

+n brdp dn b be Palisade Glacier region gave us an opportunity 

mostl'r%,H thin ° Ver n the na tura! processes that have transpired 

^cent geological time. We saw the results of rivers of ice 

markiL s U hieh n ue F oi 1 +h ed ° ff + t ! ie toughest of granite rocks. We saw those 
wafabfut oS Z « ^ e / u jatak, Mt. Rodgers, showing that the ice at one time 
was about one thousand feet thick above that deep blue.gem called Sam Mack 

fperhSi ZlZZ by glacial ice * ^saw thf remS^ing gLciS ice 

moraiSe that haI a ornh r hr r K ^ protrudin g frora beneath a vaft terminal 

tht h d probably been deposited in a relatively short warm period 
when the ice was much deeper and flowed faster at its surface. P 

bergSchrunds hi eb up at the foot of the precipitous mouhtain 
of gl^S Ice *£2'. f * el ° n the ^ bottoms of sho ^, climbed on fields 

£££5 ^ ™ depthsTut 

We found evidence of Indian encampments, in the way of black obsidian 

SeTiTSTs “V? 8 '“ ed md ancieni ° f aoStaS 

some of 1 their flod. 1 ^ ^ Stbeariis . fr0ffi which the Indians once obtained 


Looking backward we can only ponder about the age and the stages of ad- 
$ * 5 ? rlV t r v,° f 1CS ha « oeacheYaf ealt 1= 

t. e present town of Big Pine. -This is indicated by the lateral moral PV _ 

riverHflowe^in^ts^f the + inoutl ? of the canyon we are in. How long this 
rxver 1lowed in its full grown stage is anybody’s guess. 

hari ^ the re cent past—a few thousand years ago-the Owens Valley 

t l 0 }^ 10 eruptions, which probably increased the average 7 

temperature of the surrounding area and caused the river of ice to recede 
ith relative rapidity, having few if any terminal moraines.in the canyon above. 

Tnr?-s a »lJ e J ec ®? si ° n went on for years, and with it came the advance of the 

''***-. 0n the fat of the land - a land in which they found game and 

and edible plants which we do not now recognize as food, 

a _o The hunters of deer and big horn sheep needed obsidian heads for arrows 
and fishing spears. Had we visited the area in that long ago tile Ze ZnZ 
have found Indians from the Case Hot Springs area packing hu^e amounts of 
obsidian more than a hundred miles to the north, f?om which Ihe^w hefds 
were made by the artisans of those times. 

. Y e W0U ^ have found these people living in smaller groups than ou-rq 
enjoying the same scenery and warm sunshine, shiverinr from the same rold 
nights, and taking from'the land only that food Aio^theTneeded 

conservationists?^ “ P d0 ™ ^ Ungth ° f 0Ur Slerra Nerada were the 



CAMPFIRE 


04n< 


^^ils Saturday's fula^mo ®«mpfire as follows: 


risS Ssi" ^sssx ssstsk-ss? 

5-““™*“»” - •as*— 

are not a bit too war™ * Whlle V* Slt around campfire. And down-bags 

to^the power ful sun during the tu'Xn'l s^we 

-— 

bi S prtg^SnigS? ** announce “ ents °ver—they say there's going to be a 

Sh0uld be '^ed *» 

Heinie sets a record for the shortest trip report ever given with this 
on his scouting trip to Sam lack Lake, "Swell trip! ^uesSons" ’ 

by Herraan^and W** Slts . do ^* However, the trip is highly recommended 

txTo H Sd^ hSf ever y° ne the scouting party, who tell us they found 

w f 1 ?. a hiLf lakes ' went over talus and ice, and go into raptures 
about the scenery. (We're all going Monday.) g raptures 

Jim MacBride reports on his photography class. 

^first^ like some more singers—even if they have to be the 

nw™ V f °° d line and like Tomm y Tucker, sing for their supper 

1 (Z ZZlt b U t VIXth S0 T ething that sounds like a who-dunit: Somebody 
tn d hoL b f nP ! r) married somebody (not a base camper) aid didn't 
get to base camp last year. This time she came (with her husband} 

Now they are both base campers. Turns out to be Earl and Esther lessee. 
And now for the program. 

dinner 6 !^ ca ® p f dre late (they say he continued eating 

his kLns^fv inL k) " and u was told he would have to do something to retrieve 
i t -i ^ T S ° me rnonths ago—and found "with some ladies things in it" 

sti “' 

Mo sooner had Herbert Breed finished the evening's tall base tale when = 
monltey on a chain appeared, accompanied by the organ (accordion) erinder and 
the ublquitou, cup. The monkey looked BuspiclouslTllS m ^ S 

^onod' i.T be6 5 ^ °™ bUt Laura mite behind tte acc^ioSui St Lt 
around playing and begging from the audience. Each time someone broke doJ> ™ 

satisfied ^^the^auif^hey'lSt.^ *** SOmersaults > and Anally, 

"Oh, SKWtltuf^^eS!'. 811 ab0Ut ’ “ d JOta 

> 

Now things move thick and fast. 




Sam French and Swede Larson do "Baseball at its Worst, Or Who's on First. 
Limericks are readj the Clarke Crowers make their debutj and Joe Davis applies 
for the job of, and presents a brief on, "Joe the Junkman." Joe. I assure you 
was elected unanimously, 5 

r 

Continuing on the high intellectual plane of Joe's oration, Rodney Johnson 
gives a lecture on "Solar Actinic Radiation in the High Sierra." They took 
samples of sunshine every 25 miles, and tested same. Mow we know why that sun 
is so powerful right where we are! 

In recognition of the masterful presentation of their theses, Rodney and 
Joe are given PhDs-provided PHD stands for Pile it Higher and Deeper. 

While we're waiting for the chocolate to arrive, Oliver introduces the two 
new commissaryites, Paul Barron and Earl Prumers, (Dean left to replenish the 
food supply)$ Doug reports he caught five fish today without a license; the 
biggest catch of the whole two weeks is reported tonight, a total of 65 for the 
whole camp; Frank Bailey told the stors'- about Norden and the Thanksgiving 
Turkey dressing that somehow had a few egg shells in it; and Cliff Youngquist 
did a quick switch from Swedish to English dialect and finished the story of the 
Alaskan Horned Owl just as the flashlights, the pot of steaming chocolate and 
the four bearers appeared around the bend in the trail from commissary. 

THE GREAT ALASKAN HORNED OWL 

In the north, and particularly the northwest part of the United States, one 
may often see or hear a large bird called the Great Alaskan Horned Owl. These 
birds have a deep and resonant call that at close range can almost vibrate the 
shingles off a shanty. • . 

Late one evening, an Englishman and an American were wdking down a heavily 
wooded trail. As they passed under a limb of a tree, one of these owls called 
to its mate: "Whoo i YJhoooooo i i" 

The Englishman said, ,f I sy, old chappie, what was that? 11 To whjch the 
American replied, "That was an owl." 

After walking in silence for several yards, the Englishman ejaculated, 
xou silly ahs, I know it was an »owl, but what the 'ell was ’owllng?" 


I once told this story, and after a normal amount of laughter had subsided 
n you could have heard a pin drop, an English woman in the group, fresh over 
from London, asked: "Well, what was 'owling?l" 




He wished all his hikers to please 
And planned to return them with ease. 
There was many a flip, 

(Also man;/ did slip) 

Those "meadows" were dense willow 
trees. 


There were two men had tea one day. 

I wonder what they had to say. 

Did the General tell when war would cease? 
Did the Artist describe his masterpiece? 
Or was it of God aid philosophy? 


— Hazel Eggett 


•*— Warren M. Turner 




HEINIE'S LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


We hope Oliver exacted toll (but plenty) from Heinie for the privilege of 
singing these songs to us, rigged out as he was as Hector the Garbage Collector 
in his black stocking-cap, his 168-hours-growth of whiskers, and inevitable 
puttees: 


Song of the Garbage Man's Daughters 


She was the garbage’man's daughter 
And she lived down by the swill 
Sweet was the odor of garbage 
But she was sweeter still] 


For I am the daughter 

Of a garbage man- 

I help my father clean the can. 

And on Sundays 
Ohl what luck. 

I go for a ride on the garbage truck] 


# 


And now from the real Heinie: 

As to lost opportunities, I lost lots of them:—to follow the "thpitting" 
essay with the recitation of the dying father and the brass spittoon—oppor¬ 
tunities to talk about former trips and old timers—Frances Farquhar and 
Marjorie and their wedding at YoSemite—Jules Eichorn and the first days of 
Sierra Club rock-climbing—the former Sacramento River trips when the club was 
the guest of the Elkis family at their ranch on the Sacramento River—a funny 
trip on lit. Shasta when no one reached the top—the one And only Loma Prieta 
Chapter summer outing—yes, I missed opportunities galore. 

As to red-capping—I had always been a red-cap on high trips as had 
Monte Hazlett, who is no longer in the land of the living. 



For year forty-eight it's a date 


For fish that will cooperate..;-;; ". 


To Base Camp near Whitney so great 
But we must petition 
The State Game Commission. 


Now Rodney who captains our dory 


Of all the events inconsistent 
With Base Campers quiet contentment 
; I'll give you my vote , 


Denies this incredible story 
He stood on the seat 
And his cast was neat 


For that.put-put boat 
Which rouses reluctant resentment.. 


Then Rodney dived under the dory.' 


—Rodney Johnson 




PHOTOGRAPHER VS MUTE 


By James MacBride 

Photography at high altitudes introduces a number of questions - or, should 
one say, a number of arguments? Such items as: 

Does high altitude sunlight have greater actinic power thav the sea-level 
variety? 

Does the photo-electric exposure meter indicate the correct exposure at 8000 
feet elevation or higher? 

Is the Weston, or the General Electric Meter better for mountain 
photography? 

And so on, without end. 

Photographers* opinions vary on most of these points, and one may say, 
more simply, photographers vary. 

The movie fan is ever present, alert for action. More numerous, and just 
as active, are the casual, snapshot type, interested ohly in taking home a 
recognizable image of someone or some place to supplement recollection of a 
happy trip, a jolly companion, to illustrate the retailing of some little ad¬ 
venture, or to substantiate a fish story. This group probably gets more care¬ 
free fuii out of photography than any other. 

Then we have the other type; the more educated (?) photographer with a 
varying degree of knowledge of what makes it all "tick" and usually a quite 
definite opinion as. to what is or is not worth the expenditure of a piece of 
film, and what is the best size of film, and the capacities of various materials 
and equipment. This group subdivides into a number of smaller groups, such as 
the sharp-and-shiney f: 6)4 > the nature photographer, etc. These probably derive 
more satisfaction, but less pure fun from photography than the others. 

Suppose we select one of this educated (?) group, look into the case 
history. 

Age? Skip that. 

Began photography? Years ago, at sea level - postcard Kodak. Went to 
Yosernite. Began to photograph mountains and waterfalls and to wonder -why they 
looked so different in his prints. Must have been the fault of the drugstore 
or the people who did the developing and printing — or something. Decided 
to do his own D. & P. and get ’em right. Results worse than before. Went back 
to the mountains. Used up 12 film-packs. Got one good shot. Successful trip- 
planned another. Virus now thoroughly established. 

Present condition? Very sad. 

• Here the Base Camp takes over, and we find him just arriving at commissary 
from the road end. You can tell him from a pack mule because there is only one 
kyack suspended along the spinal column instead of one on either side. No 
self-respecting mule,- in fact no mule — would hie his tail over the high talus 
with a pack of such proportions. Perhaps, at best, we could say, part horse. 

The kyack is really a rucksack. What is in it? Oh, one large camera, 
one small camera, a box of gadgets, a set of filters, a sunshade for each lens, 
a month’s supply of film for each earner, and some lunch. There is also a 
poncho to keep the cameras and film dry in case of rain. And, of course, a 
tripod complete with tilting head. Someone asks how .much his pack weighs, and 




if he S knS rUgS * ^' S afraid to fil ? d out — he ’ d probably collapse with fatigue 


m w ° e r is sure to inquire - "Why don't you get a mule to carry that stuff?" 
To which he vail probably reply, "One jackass is enough, and besides, I can't be 
bothered with no mule. Just my luck, that fool mule will be nibbling grass a 
mile away when I want something out of the pack. The darned critter might even 
exhibit more sense than I have* and go home#” 

. , At supper time, probably you won't see him in the chow line, but up on a 
ridge above camp getting a shot by the late light that falls on the high peaks 
just at even meal time, 

„ ,, i J' 8 different in the morning - he's first at breakfast - because he 

t , Stay an hl f do ™? y sack ^ ien the morning sun lighted the North Palisade 
d Thunderbolt so beautifully. He doesn't really expect to put that light on 
paper, but he has to try! 

Sometime during the day you're sure to meet him muttering over an exposure 
me er or ying to make the camera do something its designer never dreamed of. 


He goes on trips to glaciers, lugging his bulky load up the intervening 
ridges and across the hummocky glacier snows; which later develops into potent 
bait for his picture-talcing instincts—all carved into fairy-like shapes or 
grotesque forms.. He is delighted and intrigued, as well as a little tired. 
Forgetting the tired part, he reaches into the kyack (rucksack) for the 
camera s). Then Oliver says, and I quote, "Well, it's getting a little late, 
and it 11 take us a couple of hours to get back to camp.” (And he's right, too), 
oo the photographer shoots rapidly and wildly, hopes for the best, and hastens 
to catch up with everybody else, which he eventually does. 


After all of which, he goes out on another glacier trip at the first 
opportunity — and with crampons! This contraption has all the appearance of a 
medieval instrument of warfare and/or torture. It lures him into a sense of 
security in crossing the snows on top of the glacier ice. Stepping happily from 
one hummock to another, he is Suddenly and rudely disillusioned as he finds 
himself standing on his knees instead of his feet, which are firmly planted 
nowhere in particular and getting very wet. The crampon is a chummy device, too, 
if one may judge by their frequent embracing of each other to the discomfort 
of the wearer's balance. 


He gets back into camp, all rarin' to go — to bed (but not before dinner). 

But inevitably.comes an end to striding down the trails, wandering across 
the talus, sunning in the little meadows and lunching by the streams. As he 
leaves commissary and starts down the tra.1 to the road end, you may observe 
to yourself that he has seemed to be possessed always of the idea that at the 
next turn of the trail, over the next ridge, at the next bend of the river, 
there is a better picture. AND I KNOW THERE IS. 


-K- * * 

At a rocky encampment under Palisade Glacier 
Sierrans found air that could not have been bracier 
Some fished, loafed in streaks; 

Some climbed talus and peaks; 

And the tales that they told were taller and racier' 

—By Joe the Junkman 



SECOND TRIP TO SAM MACK LAKE 

Taken by Cliff and Charlotte Youngquist, Tay and Merle Wilson, and Jim MacBride 

Four days after Trip I, re took off again, skirting the east side of Mt. 
Robinson, and climbed over glaciated graiite to the south side of the nunatak— 
and found Sam Mack Lake. Flowers, and the ease of climbing, made the day one 
of the best in this entire outing. The lake at the foot of the Glacier 
(Robin’s Egg) is as an emerald set in polished granite and trimmed in white snow. 



* * * * * * 


SONG OF THE CLARKE CROfERS 
(to the tune of "The Mulberry Bush") 


Composed by Rodney Johnson and Laura White 
Accompanied by Laura 


Directed by Leonora Young. 


There was a young chap called Heinie Manigin . 
Pie grew whiskers on his chin agin 
Dean took a hammer and drove 'em in agin 
Poor old Heinie Manigin. 

Heinie Manigin! 

Another young feller named Oliver Kerligin 
Whose eagle feather has lost its curl agin 
Traveled too far to ever unfurl agin 
Traveler Oliver Kerligin. 

Oliver Kerligin'. 

Our prominent hostess, Elsie Belagin, 

Gave a tea party dreadfully swelligan. 

Cake was too hard. Old Dean got hellagin 
Wonderful Elsie Belagin. 

Elsie Belaginl 

Our favorite gal is Beth Berkitagin 

Who brews up a stew you'll never forget agin 

Belts grow tight and never will fit agin. 

Dear old Bethy Berkitagin. 

Bethy Berkitagin! 


*■**-* * *- 


The Clarke Crowers Chorus included: 


Frances Carter 
Esther Hake 


Agnes Noble 
Gladys Sandifur 
Edna Spalding 
Dorothy Thompson 
Ruth Wall 


Frieda Herron 
Guska Jackson 
Lydia Kraemer 
Nellie Larson 



INSTEAD OF TALUS WONDERS IE ARE TALUS WANDERERS 
... Or Circumnavigating the Nunatak 

By Esther Jessee 

Before I begin, it seems as though your Editor and Earl have conspired 
against me, for by implication she let it be known that I would probably do the 
writing. Earl was quick enough to take the cue, reminding me that he did his 
part in the telling, so that with everyone's consent except my own-, I am 
writing the trip that Earl described at campfire. 

Now that I think of it, that is how I became involved in that Nunatak trip— 
entirely without my consent. As Earl mentioned at the campfire, we were headed 
for the Jigsaw Pass Trail - oh, not the pass itself, for we (Fred Foulon, 

Dick Shipman, Earl and I) were to have had a leisurely jaunt that morning, with 
the final destination at the meadow, or the Indian Village, or wherever we were 
inclined to stop. I thought I knew my limitations—that is, before we started. 

Earl blamed it all on his and Fred's "infallible navigation", but I have 
my suspicions that he and Fred didn't just happen to lead us around the Nunatak. 
Considering that Earl had prepared himseTF with a detailed account of the 
Thompson and Walker Expedition and Fred came supplied with a week's provisions 
for lunch, could it have been mere coincidence that they lost the Jigsaw Trail 
very soon after we started our "leisurely" walk? Some day I'll get wise. 

Anyway, at this point Dick and I r*ere still Unsuspecting, so that we 
enjoyed a wonderful climb. However, as we kept getting higher and higher and 
further away from our chosen trail, doubts began to creep into my mind. 

By the time we were well into the talus area on the north slope of "our" 
Nunatak, Fred and Earl (they certainly can play it straight) cheerfully commented 
upon their "infallibility". Every time I threatened to dig in for the season 
I was urged by the male contingent (even Dick was agin me) to go just a little 
further - to see what it was like - which we proceeded to do. Eventually, we 
found ourselves in a "trilema" (to quote Earl) (1) to go back the way we had 
come (2) to work our way north in an attempt to pick up the Jigsaw Pass Trail, 

(3) or to go around the Nunatak. The men seemed to think the last was the 
least bad (by then I had ceased to think and as a matter of fact, even to 
protest). So, having charted the course, our navigators gave us more talus 
thrills, then let us enjoy the lateral moraine which led us right up to Agassiz 
Glacier. • 

Surprisingly, the climb over the pass between the Nunatak aid Agassiz was 
easy enough, but we were glad to stop for lunch in a protected spot below a 
snowbank alongside a stream. The view was magnificent, the lunch tasted good, 
and even I had to admit it was really a grand trip. 

But we had not quite completed the journey- in fact, we had actually only 
started, for in the next couple of hours we did our post-graduate work in talus 
leaping. By the time we got around Sam Mack Lake, from above, of course, no one 
could dispute that we were well qualified "talus wonders". To our great relief, 
however, soon after passing Sam Mack Lake, the talus gave way to rocky shelves 
on some of which nestled lovely little meadows. Finally, we intersected the 
route we had followed home from Sam Mack Lake a few days earlier and soon found 
ourselves back in camp - just tod late for "cocktails". Seriously, it was very 
worthwhile. The trip was made both easier and more interesting by Bob Thompson's 
excellent campfire account of his, Dorothy's and Pierre walker's exploration 
in the opposite direction (the hard way). 






Narrator: We now present a skit entitled 

BASEBALL AT ITS WORST 
Or 

WHO'S ON FIRST? 

i ‘ • * ’ ' . -W . . 

Scene: The small town of Insert Name of • , • * 

Characters: Mr. French , owner of the 

Insert Name of Baseball Club 

Mr. Larson, prospective new manager 

of the ball club. 

L: I'm Larson, the man you sent for to manage the I sert Name Of ball club. 

F: (shakes hands with L.) Glad to know you# I'm French, owner of the club. 
Here's a copy of your contract. (Hands script to Larson) 

L: Thanks. (Looks at contract.) By the way, I'm a stranger around here. 

I'd like to know who the players are. 

F: Well, things are a bit different around here. Each player has a nickname. 
In fact, everyone in town calls them only by their nicknames. 

L: That's a good idea. YJho plays first base? 


F: 

That's right. 

Li 

What do you mean? 

F: 

Who is on first. 

L: 

.1 dunno. 

F: 

He plays second base. 

L: 

What's his name? 

F: 

He's on third base. 

L: 

Y/ho's on third base? 

F: 

No. Who is on first. 

L: 

I dunno. 

F. 

He's on second. 

L: 

Y/hat's his name? 

F. 

He's on third. 

L: 

Is he? 

F. 

No, he's the shortstop. 

L: 

Who's the shortstop? 


F s No. Who' s on first. 


: Look, I'm supposed to be asking the questions, and you're supposed to tell 
me the answers. I seem to be telling you the questions, and you're asking 
me the answers. I want to know the name of the first baseman. 

F } Ls I'm asking you] 

F: And I'm telling you. L: What's his name? 

Fs He's on third base. 

Li We always seem to wind up on third base. Let's try the outfield. Who plavs 
left field? J 

F: Who is on first. L: I dunno. 





Ft He's on second. L: What's his name? (Pause) I know—• 

(F and L together): He's on third. 

L: Here we are back on third base again. Tell me the name of the left 
fielder. 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

L 


Why. L: 

He's on second. L: 

No. Who is on first. ' L: 
He's on third base. L: 

Why. L: 

He plays right field. L: 

He is in center field. L: 

What is the name of our catcher 
He is our pitcher, L: 

Who is on first. L: 

He's on third base. L: 

Izzy plays shortstop. L: 

Fine is the umpire. 


(tears up contract) You don't 
alphabet soupj 


I dunno. 

Who's on second? 

What's his name? 

I want to know the name of the left fielder, 
Because— 

Where? 

What is the name of your center fielder? 

. L: Howzat? 

Who is your pitcher? 

What's his name? 

(Getting mad) Oh he is, is he? 

Well, that's fineJ 

need a manager. Just feed the boys 


THAT NORTH DAKOTA WELL 

Smith owned a ranch in North Dakota, upon which he wanted to get more 
water. At the end of the harvest season he employed well borers, who bored 
very deep but produced only a dry hole. They moved off their rig, but at 
Smith's request left the casing in the well. 


One day, hearing a peculiar sound near the well., Smith bent over the hole 
looking and listening intently. Suddenly the water gushed up, taking Smith with 
it. There he bobbed up and down on the top of a 4 O foot tower of water, just 
like a little oak ball with a pin through it that we kids used to keep in the 
air by blowing through a straw. Smith could not slide doivn - he could not 
jump. There was no way to rescue him. To save his life and make him comfort¬ 
able, his family put a chair in the water, which went up to him. He caught 
and sat on it. They threw food intQ the column of water which he caught and 
ate. They even sent up to him the morning papers and the week's magazines 
to help him pass away the time. Fortunately, winter came early that year in 
North Dakota, and it came in with a very severe cold snap. So cold in fact, 
t! at one morning just before dawn the column of water completely froze, 
whereupon Smith safely slid dovm to the ground. --Herb Breed 






















PRESENTING THE CASE FOR 
JOE, THE JUNK MAN 

By Joseph S. Davis 

Forty-five years ago I applied for rny first job. Fresh out of normal 
school, I interviewed several school boards in southeastern Pennsylvania, and 
finally persuaded one to appoint me to teach a one room country school. Since 
then I’ve held many jobs, but they have come to me without my applying for them.. 

But day before yesterday, I applied for a job—the job of . Base Camp Junkman. 
Oliver received my application, encouraged me to hope for this high appointment, 
but hasn't yet given me a definite answer. I want to enlist your support of 
my application. .. 

Let me review my experience. As a first baseman last year, I dug a junk- 
disposal pit at our Rock Creek camp, and organized the collection of rubbish 
for it. My co-operators and I filled it, and I covered it. At the Mono Creek 
Camp I helped dig the pit for garbage and junk, as Pete will testify, aid I had 
a hand in the same chore here this year. Digging such a pit among the rock is 
one of the meanest jobs in camp. So we want to make the most of every cubic foot, 
xhis is the reason why tin cans need to be flattened and bottles broken before 
they are thrown in. But this isn't a job for individual action. You can hurt 
your foot or cut your hand. Processing of junk before disposal calls for 
specialized technique, and I've had experience in it. If the Base Camp can 
support a ''Hector, the Garbage Collector", I submit that it needs a ''Joe the 
Junkman." 

I'm applying for this job because I think the present method of junk 
collection and disposal is awful. Me take off our hats to Oliver, He's a famous 
glaciologist—a renowned mountaineer. He's an author, a columnist, a radiorator. 
He's a grand camp leader—on the trail—at the glacier—beside the campfire. 

But we are about to witness a test of his character-—how he can take criticism. 

For his tin-can technique and tactics are terrible1 

Before I, go, into a few details, let me hasten to say that this defect 
isn't fatal. We shouldn't expect anybody to be excellent in everything.' 

Sir William Crookes was a great English physicist and chemist. In 1898, as 
president of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, he gave a 
stirring address on "The Wheat Problem." England and all the civilized nations, 
he said, stood in deadly danger 'of starving for lack of wheat. World wheat 
supplies could not be increased fast enough to keep pace with the growth, of the 
populations ’which relied on wheat as their staple food. On the basis of the 
work of a Kansan named Charles Davis, whom I haven't been able to trace. Sir 
Jilliam predicted that the grim consequences of dearth of wheat would be upon us. 

Actually, in 1931, the world wheat problem was one of embarrassing surplus, 
not of scarcity. As an economist, a statistician, a forecaster, Sir William 
Crookes was proven a dud. This did not detract from his high reputation as 
a physicist and chemist. Likewise, it is no real blot on Oliver's escutcheon 
that as a junkman he is a dud. 

I can't take time to go' into all the horrible details of his terrible tin- 
can tactics, but I must mention a few. Junk fits very badly'vdth breakfast. - 
If each of you brings an old tin can to commissary as a card, of admission, 
you will have to eat your breakfast with dirty hands or create a great congestion 





















at the brook as you try to get them clean. The response to Oliver's first appeal 
was a tribute to his persuasive powers even when he is wrong. The piddling 
results of his second appeal do not mean that the job is done, but only that 
my own reactions are widely shared. You all remember Stephen Decatur's famous 
slogan, when the Barbary pirates were forcibly collecting from American ships 
plying the southern Mediterranean: "Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute". I propose a corresponding slogan: "scores for cleai-upj but not 
one tin-can for breakfast." 

Moreover, the undisposed collection bf junk in the middle of commissary 
has been an offense to the fastidious for three days. Additions are discouraged 
so that much junk remains uncollected. Disposal must be provided for. 

Furthermore, it offends my sense of economy of effort to have even the 
collection made in driblets when the job calls for organized efforts in spotting, 
collection and disposal. 

If I should be favored with this fpointment, I propose to devise an 
appropriate system, and with your cooperation, to develop the necessary 
organization. On such a basis I appeal for your support of my application for 
the high post of "Joe, the Junkman." 


(Needless to say, he got the appointment, then and there. Joe then told us 
about spotting junk, specified hours for collecting it, supervised disposal 
of it—and in general made a magnificent success out of this rare opportunity. 

—Ed.) 


P.S. After Base Camp was all over, we got the rest of the story: 


The Junkman's staff comprised the following: 


(1) Deputies: 


Men's Camp — Carel Mulder 
Girl's Camp - Nellie Larsen 
Couples' Camp - Esta Stough 
"Richard the Lionhearted" Cellarius 
"Butch" Bright 
"Pete the Pounder" Treat 
Paul Kegley 
"Swede" Larson 


(2) Collection Assistants: 


(3) Disposal Associate: 
(U) Volunteer Aides: 


The results were (1) collection and disposal of eight or ten sizable 
cartons of cans, jars and bottles, broken glass, etc.; (2) tidying up one 
large messy collection of such junk in the men's canpj (3) reports from 
deputies that our job was practically done; and (U) a plea from Oliver 
to leave something for the second base canp party to do. 


We were and are delighted with the whole Base Camp experience, and I 
am preaching baso-camp gospel to the ignorant unsaved. 


Most cordially yours. 


Joe 

J. S. Davis 







BASE CAMP AS SEEK FROM BEHIND THE POTS AND KETTLES 
By Frank Jacob Bailey 

As I puffed up the zig zag trail to Fifth Lake , the lakes passed slowly 
by# At last (with a sigh) I saw Fifth Lake appear--its blue waters glimmering. 
Mine was to be the job of polishing the pots and kettles. 

Old Mother Nature had kindly provided a solid stone table of granite for 
me to work upon. It had a crack running thru it that made a convenient drain 
for the waste water, (If one were as many thousands of years old as that 
granite work-table, he probably would be cracked too). It had a convenient 
drain-board at one end and the whole set-up was nicely located with reference 
to the rest of Commissary. 

With pick and shovel I excavated a fire-trench in the rocky soil, built 
up the sides with rocks, Yvhich were plentiful* (as all who were there well know). 
Then I placed iron rods across, and set up my four tubs over the irons. Peter 
and his helpers supplied wood a-plenty. Bob, Dick, Omer and others supplied 
the buckets of water that seemed to require endless refilling (since it took 
plenty for the pot-washihg and for the chickie-pail—to say nothing of the 
after-campfire-hot-water-bottle-fillers and the laundry brigade)• 

Though Omer was a guest, as a result of his winning first prize in a 
Conservation Essay Contest, he was the hardest working Guest of Honor I have 
ever seen on any Sierra Club trip, during my twenty years in the Club, A 
bright young lad—only 16 and a high school graduate. 

Well, I polished on one pot for about three days, trying to get the 
outside clean. Someone had placed it over an open fire to cook in it—not a 
Base Camp trip, I*si sure. Would that the party who placed it over the open 
fire had been present# It would have been a great pleasure to have watched him 
polish it, for I f m sure the black pitch burned onto the outside had been stuSET* 
on with everlasting glue. 

It was interesting to greet old friends of many years standing, from behind 
niy rock work-table# Maxine the seed lady, Reg the tool sharpener, Paul, who 
found me a six-foot section of pipe for a fire poker, Heinie, who was a candi¬ 
date for the whisker growing contest, and John "Christopher Colombo" the fisher¬ 
man. Also to meet new friends—like Bob, our artist neighbor, whose beautiful 
mountain paintings gave pleasure to maiy. 

Then there was Cus, our K- friend, a beautiful dog with soft fur, whose 
ancestors probably came from Alaska or Siberia. He liked both the Sierra Club 
hiking and chow . I recall one morning when Gus acted as an alarm clock for 
one of the men, whose head, lacking the stuff that is man's as well as woman's 
crowning glory, was outside his sleeping-bag... Gus's licking on the bald 
spot awakened him with a start. 

Too bad the pack train did not send up the big Billy Goat (about the 
largest I ever saw) from the Pack Station, to act as mascot for the Base Camp. 

Even dehorned as he is, I am sure he would have made things lively around 
camp, and probably would have taken care of the tin-can problem. 

The packers who brought in our supplies were an interesting bunch, from 
Tony, who had been packing from 25 to 30 years, to the pretty black-haired 
young lady who is said to hail from 61;th Street in the heart of New York City and 
as been flying out to work with the packers each summer for the past three years. 








■>' "And the evening and the 

morning were the eighth day.» 


i.dna took a day of rest—judge for yourself, 
sleep late. Oh yeah? 


She even tried to 


SUNDAY. We get to sleep later. Besides everything else, we had coffee- 
cake for breakfast this morning. *■ Aee 

Sjjf 1 ? a . crom J wen ! J° J iS Saw today—but a few stayed at home and wrote 
d^nnow t Sf dS , and , letters ^ aad 1 straightened out my notes. Turkey for 
thUS i, Then Ca ??fi re "" and , a great bi £ tea P art y afterwards with all 

bags) when we got back to our own raised-hearth-fireplace in the § 

"single girls" quarters that night. 

CAMPFIRE 

Toni f ht Rodney Johnson took over as M.C. to give Oliver a rest. 
Pass^trip^ F0Und Several 

Because of his proficiency as a mountaineer, 3utch Bright was 
presented with a feather for his hat and a sprig’of polemonium. 

^ out" for a minute while we meet Clemmy, Valerie and Blanche 

Nelson from the Southern Sierrans, who came in for a short visit.) 

. "Winchell"-Spalding column: Rumor has it that there was an 
anniversary party today, celebrated vdth a luncheon at Black Lake. This 

Earl flnf j lt i Co ? kies from home > ^ tea, were served at 
Larj - and Esther's party, with assorted nuts, (j) 

none JEL b !u ng Sunda ^ we were treated extra special, with a minimum of 
nonsense thrown m for spice: 

Art Mayers read selections from "The Prophet". 

Paul Kegley sang the "Twenty-Third Psalm" by Mallott. 

POem by Beth Byrkit was read base-camperettes. 

T ee Swiss songs were sung by Frieda Kerron and Marie Chabaud. 

. This Sunday a big catch of fish was reported: 56 total for the day. 
ihis has been the most so far reported for one day's catch. 

D °c Pierre got up to show us the bones he had found, and when 

horS 1 ° ined hlB \ t0 eXClaijr ‘ over their antiquity, we were all sure he 
thlS Sv-T f?;f oric remains. Among those who rushed up to examine 

from Ihe chiSSc-pS^ * ’***• " The "' s ^y-bones 

Depreciation-Deflation and Denouement. 

Once more we have vdth us the touchy subject—to pick or not to pick 
po emoniun. Tonight it flowers in a full-scale debate vdth Bob Thompson 
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JIGSAW PASS WAS NO GRANNY TRIP 


By Jane Bright 

.to n fV“ some misgiving that we started out to Jigsaw Pass with our 

small fry ,- Butch, age six. The climb was supposed to be for grandmothers 
fj a ® aiden ^aunts'', as were all of Oliver«s jaunts into the country surrounding 
Rase Camp, but I had visions of a steep trail over granite bluffs and talus 
covered slopes. I was not far wrong. 

hlnffI e + n S +ho d ? d c? P £ e ° ipitou 3 trail (that is—a line of ducks) along granite 
bluffo to the left of the small creek flowing into Fifth Lake. There were about 
thirty of us, Peter leading and Oliver bringing up the rear to encourage 
s ragg ers. As.we climbed up , Fifth Lake became smaller and smaller, a beautiful 
sapp ire jewel m a granite rock setting, and far away in the purple distance, 
range after range of mountains stretching into Nevada deserts. 

In an hour we had reached the spot where an Indian tribe had left obsidian 
Sf!* evidence that in years past they had camped beside the ice cold glacial 
stream and here fashioned their arrowheads. We rested, and then climbed on, 
our group strung out depending on their climbing speed. Our trail continued to 
Up P olls!ied granite surfaces and over huge blocks of talus. The grand¬ 
mothers and maiden aunts puffed and blew, as did those of us that didn't fall 
into eitner category. Butch had to be prodded at every step. We cajoled and 
pleaded with him to hurry, but he took his own time, and finally sat down on a 
rock and announced that he wasn't going any farther. It was only the prospect of 
earning the right to wear a long feather in his cap like Oliver, by climbing 
to Jigsaw Pass, that finally stirred him. 

, Two hours more of climbing found our group nearing the Pass. Snow areas 
‘ a , b ® com< ? ra ° re numerous, and were characterized by the regular pattern of snow 
aD °ve twelve thousand feet elevation. Two unnamed peaks, well over 

£ ° n eith f r side of a low saddle, and Mt. Agassiz could be seen to 

the left behind one peak. Our group split up and part of the climbers headed 

w a ^^i gSaW T ^ ? ile the rest of us kept t0 the ^t, going toward the 
low saddle. Jigsaw Pass is not the lowest point in the crest, but it is a little 

distance to tne left and above the low saddle. From Jigsaw Pass a scree chute 
descends into the country below. 

be eased ourselves into niches in the rock and peered down hundreds of feet 
at the scene below. It was breath-taking and it was straight down. The land 
the west, or as far as one could see, was bare glaciated rock, the surface 

7 aS + d °n\ ted ^ th f 1311 P° nd " like lakes * The Bishop Lakes lay immediately 
(^tually miles long but looking like postage stamps) with Mts. Goode, 
Gilbert, and Powell in the foreground, while to the northwest in the far distance 
were the peaks of the Evolution Range• «- ■ 

After lunch some of us hiked over to the real Pass, from which one could 
obtain a spectacular view of the Busy Lakes, Bishop Pass, Devil's Crags and 
mountains stretching to the southwest. B 

I am sure all of us, even Butch, felt that the wonderful view of the 
very backbone of the Sierra Range, with the feeling of being literally on top 
01 the world, was well worth the arduous climb. 





representing the mountaineers and Cliff Youngquist representing the tradition¬ 
alists on the affirmative side; and Paul Chenoweth all by himself representing 
the striet-letter-of -the-law and the conservationists on the decidedly negative 
side., has there a decision? By Round 21 I was completely befuddled—not sure 
by this time whether it was even legal to gather pine-cones or visit the 
"highest flower show in the world"J 

Fortunately hereupon Sidney Treat gave his talk on the climbing of Fujiyama 
and Heinie told his tall tale about the discovery of America by the Chinese 

in 1392-and so, still slightly dizzy from it all—but at peace with the 

world on this Sunday night—(this delicious half-way point in our stay)—we 
trudged off to bed, happy and content—even though somebody had forgotten to 
order the hot chocolate. Oh well, we always have teal 

# # * * # # 

JIGSAW PASS—GROUP II 
• , By Kathleen Nigon 

. s ^day morning the grandmothers started out for Jigsaw Pass—despite 
Oliver's statement that Sunday was a day of rest (and laundering). 

Past the Indian.village, where, a few people did find arrowheads, one 
group proceeded to Jigsaw Pass while the second group decided to climb 
Mt. Agassiz. Lester LaVelle led the latter group, and after some reconnaisance. 
it was decided that the climbing of Mt. Agassiz from here, was not a one day 
trip, so Oliver joined the party and led the climb to the top of "13,250". 

Among those who made the top were Hazel Eggett, Nancy Crenshaw, Oliver, 
undicott Hanson, Anson Burleigh, Carel Mulder and Kathleen Nigon. Les had 
already signed up and departed. 


THE PRIZE WINNING LIMERICK 
By Rita Gerry 

She scales every nook and cranny 
■ Her endurance is simply uncanny. 

She's sure-footed, fleet. 

And a great ath-a-lete, • 

0 . Kehrlein's remarkable "granny". 

•* * a * * 

•v . ’ . . 

HOW THEY BURY PEOPLE IN NOME IN THE WINTER 

During the winter in Nome, the ground freezes to a depth of about nine 
feet, and it is so hard that no graves can be dug. When anyone dies at the 
hospital there, they set the corpse outside overnight, and it freezes hard as a 
rock. Then they stand it on end, and drive it into the ground with a pile- 
driver. . . • r 


—Howard Whitmore 



A PRESCRIPTION FOR A HAPPY MARRIAGE 


—Extracts from the parting words of Almustafa to the people of Orphalese on 
the occasion of his departure for the land of his birth— 

Read from Kahil Gibran's "TIE PROPHET" by Arthur Mayers. 

Then Almitra spoke again and said. And what of Marriage, master? 

And he answered saying: 

You were born together, and together you shall be forevermore. 

You shall be together ’when the white wings of death scatter your days. 
Aye, you shall be together even in the silent memory of God. 

But let there be spaces in your togetherness, 

And let the winds of the heavens dance between you. 

Love one another, but make not a bond of love: 

. Let it rather be a moving sea between the shores of your souls. 

Fill each other's cup but drink not from one cup. 

Give one another of. your bread but eat not from the same loaf. 

Sing and dance together and be joyous, but let each one of you be alone, 
Even as the strings of a lute are alone though they quiver with the 
same music. 

Give your hearts, but not into each other's keeping. 

For only the hand of Life can contain your hearts. 

And stand together yet not too near together: 

For the oak tree and the cypress grow not in each other's shadow. 

OUR CHILDREN 

And a woman who held a babe against her bosom said. 

Speak to us of Children. 

And he said: 

Your children are not your children. 

They are the sons and daughters of Life's longing for itself. 

They come through you but not from you. 

And though they are with you yet they belong not to you. 

You may give them your love but not your thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, which you cannot visit, 
not even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek not to make them like you. 

For life goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday. 

You are the bows from which your children as living arrows are sent forth 
The archer sees the mark upon the path of the infinite, and He bends 
you with His might that His arrows may go swift and far. 

Let your bending in the Archer's hand be for gladness$ 

For even as he loves the arrow that flies, so He loves also the bow 
that is stable. 

* * # # * * 

From California to Montana 
I want to sing Hosanna 
To the man great and wise 
The noblest of guys— 

The bloke who invented bandana. 

— Rita Gerry 



nil .BASE CMP? 


(For memories of high mountains; for precious recollections of friendships: for 
inspiration that lasts a lifetime; and for anticipation of the next time 
we can do it all over again.) 

By Angelina W. Jefferis 

. v ^ ?f rlies , t exception of a High Trip was in 1$>36, with the Sierra Club 
The water that year was profuse. Then it was that I read of the 
saddle trips, hiking trips and all. That was another world, up there, that 
I longed for and dreamed of exploring. 

'39 trip up Lt« Whitney increased my ardor——it grew and grew. My 
ambition was realized in the '1*7 Base Camp, but not quenched. The quest goes 
on to no end of talus to climb (my ankles and knees are as good as new again) 
to untold wilderness beauty—glaciers, more and more lakes (jewels in the 

terrain), the polemonium heights (13,000 feet), and just the other sides of the 
mountains. 

It's a thrill, moreover, to realize that I am, through the Sierra Club, 
even a tmy factor in the conservation of this paradise. 

Base Camp wasn't all wilderness joys, for there were some one-hundred-thirty 
“JJ* 311(1 children— all were children, however. At the Formal Tea we 

attenaed dressea to represent some book. Mrs. Myers dressed her Suzanne aid 
Robert in burlap, in effigy of "My Friend Flicka", then gave Butch a ride; 

Merle and Octavia portrayed "The Last of the Mohicans"; Paul, uniquely, was 
The mgg and (Eje) I" (an egg, shell only, pasted over one eye); Jean and 
Pa f^ n ? (in Pajamas, with pinnea-on addends) were "The Thousand and One Nights 1 ' 
and Oliver was all askew for "Oliver Twist". Just more tales to prove we 
were playmates—childlike—though not childish. 

And some more—at the campfire were (1) Suzanne's simulated chorus girls, 

^ s ?, lated . c f 1 P Programs; (2) the skit with the witch doctor by our 
versatile Dr. halker; (3) the profound (beyond the audience, sounded like 
iittie Tommy) debates; (U) the tall tales; and (5) our bed time drink—hot 
chocolate. All for grandfathers, grandmothers, bachelor uncles, maiden aunts, 
school ma'ams, principals, attorneys, judges, M.D.'s, and our leader, Oliver, 
who asked for it. Children only. ’ ’ 

No, I haven't forgotten:- Fritz's and Howard's astronomy talks; Maxine's 
seeds; Merle's bridges for Patton; Octavia with her charming violin solos; 

Andy's army and navy experiences; Bob Clunie's pictures and his inspiring 
taik. There were many more, too, that well-up with little provocation. 

much love mem0rieS> " 9X1(1 how wond erful if only the whole world could have as 

Let's do it again, again, again, ad infinitum. And hope that Oliver may 
always be our leader. Yes, and that we may sit on logs at campfires and burn 
our faces, while our backs freeze. 


Oh, just to be chilly once againj 





LEADING "MAIDEN AUNTS" 
By Peter Friedrichsen 


After being promoted from leading Granny hikes to piloting Maiden Aunts, 
find they are neither just maidens nor aunts, but composed of the average under¬ 
age and overage Base Campers of all sizes and sexes from seven to seventy years. 
Unquestionably they are a little stronger and more agile than the much maligned 
and underrated Grandmothers. Let that last be said with a raised eyebrowl 

The Maiden—Aunt jaunts to Jigsaw Pass and to the Glacier included every 
age group, from little Butch Bright, who couldn't be more than six, to several 
^rj in their sixties. They also included teen-agers, real maiden aunts and 
about 15 stalwarts able to climb any of the nearby peaks (and did)• 

The male variety of maiden-aunt, or should one say frustrated uncle, was 
not represented. This grown-up sissy doesn't take well to the mountains. 

The technic of maiden aunties, like on any other mountain trip, is simply 
pushing one foot ahead of the other, going up, preferably with long rests in 
between. Then later on, of keeping one foot from getting too far ahead of the 
otner, going dorm, when you smell Dean's cooking. But then there are always 
those for whom the pace is too slow, going or coming, who want to forge ahead 
and scout out their own individual route, and those on the other hand who 
instead of being maiden aunts are second cousin to the turtle or snail, and 
want nothing better than to sit on the talus l 
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Others in this class want to turn around in the middle of the trip and 
crawl back to camp alone. Then there is the one who says, "Where shall I put 
my ~oot next?" Of course, she should have stayed in campI 

I have decided that these trips then should be not more than ■five miles 
long in one direction, or more than 2000 feet up, and anyone who starts should 
oe in good physical trim. Some will come back frill of vim after climbing 
a couple of peaks on the way, while others will barely be able to hobble into 







camp. Of such widely differing types are "maiden aunts". 
Yours for more of the same next year. 



MORE AND MERRIER 


(Perhaps instead of being called the "Talus Wonders" vie should 
have been called the "Tin-can Tyros"—Ed.) 

A ''tin-can tree", bearing rusty containers of all sizes and shapes, on every 
twig and branch, appeared early one morning, planted in the middle of commissary, 
with this label: 

WILLOW, 

Canopus LaVelleae 
In full fruit. 


Discovered by Lester LaVelle to be growing in 
great profusion near the banks of Fifth Lake. 

It's wide distribution apparently effected by 
thoughtless activities of ardent fishermen. 
Genus Homo. 


****** * 


Oh Oliver is our chief 
In whom we have perfect belief 
He leads grandmother walks 
And gives fatherly talks 
That keep us from many a grief. 

* 


* * 


Have you heard of a man called Dean? 
His cooking is utterly keen. 

Steak, turkey and-ham, 

And strawberry jam. 

His menus are fit for a queen. 


Have you heard of the "Talus Wonders"? 

Pine Creek with their rare deeds thunders. 

O'er rock and scree 

They gambol with glee 

And add to these feats more and sunders. 

—Stella Lovering 








"And the evening and the 

morning were the ninth day.»» 


Edna perks up with her impressions of Campfire on our second 
Monday in camp. 


CAMPFIRE 

Oliver, Merle, Cliff, Jim MacBride, Galen, Octavia, Endy and Hugh 
take a bow for their scouting trip to the glacier. Cross country rock 
climbing cut them short of the bergschrund—and all came in late, their 
snow make-up.still all over their faces—but they look tired and happy, 
and promise it will be a good trip when we go up Wednesday. 

Tonight we were given a first class sample of Herb Breed’s story¬ 
telling ability. Scratching himself vigorously from the time he left his 
seat, to the middle of campfire, (and continuing to scratch so realistic¬ 
ally thruout the telling that the whole audience felt itchy), Herb told 
about the two young men, Tommy and Johnny, Cockneys, who went to New York 
for a vacation, and due to reduced circumstances, returned home via an 
infested steerage. 

Arriving at London, kind but unsuspecting friends greeted them with 
an immediate dinner-dance. Here things really began to warm (inside and 
out) but all went well so long as the boys could scratch under cover of 
the table. Unfortunately, they were asked to make speeches. So the 
first one got up aid invented a tale of an ancestor whom he saw depicted 
at a museum in New York, whose uniform was resplendent with stripes and 
chevrons (the locations of which Johnny showed his hearers by violent 
gestures—enabling him to scratch legs, wrists, shoulders, chest, and 
back without arousing suspicion). 

This was hard on Tommy, who couldn’t very well tell the same story. 
So he reversed the process, and told about his ancestor who didn’t have 
stripes and chevrons in the same places, ending with: . ’’but lie sure had 
brains" and so was able to give his head the best scratching it had 
enjoyed all evening1 


The "Big Pine Creakers" made their debut tonight—and were an 
instant success, singing their rounds, and Ivy's parody, with great gusto 
spotlighted with dim flashlights. 

Next cane the skit of Colombo discovering the Palisade region. 

... 1 ■ v • • 

Characters: John Mazza as Christopher 
Doc Walker) 

Heinie ) His men v 
Bob Myers ) 

Oliver, as Chief Nanatuck. 

Doug Gerry, the fishing guide. 

I urge you to read John's own account of it. 


But words fail meJ 









Here Marie Chabaud earned our great admiration by presenting Oliver vath 
an artistic work of her own hands—"Oliver the Second." This amazing puppet 
stood by itself and was clothed as a complete .replica of Oliver himself, 
including his Robin Hood hat* feather and parkal 

Since today was Richard»s birthday, Oliver presented him with a Scout 
knife. The famous wide Cellarius grin, which we had come to know and love, 
as it beamed at us over the chickie-pail,. broke out again as we all sang 
"Happy Birthday" to him. B 

The highlight of tonight’s campfire program was the talk by Bob Clunie, 
the artist, whom we have all adopted as one of our own. We have cherished his 
iriendly presence around camp—and non can understand both the man and his 
pictures better for having heard him tell what these mountains mean to him, and 
ow he .Leels it his duty and his privilege to tell the outside world about 

Ias Philosophy is well worth remembering and practicing: that he, and 
all of us, must "pass the biscuits" which Life hands out to us as individuals. 


* * * # * 

A RECONIIOITERING TRIP TO THE GLACIER 
By Merle Wilson 


This trip really belongs to Oliver for it was he who led the toughest 
climbing that we had on the whole outing. In order to make sure that the party 
which was to make the official trip later in the week could explore the glacier, 
we decided to take the trip a few days ahead, and thus spread the ice-climbing 
equipment as far as possible for the whole group* 


v ld ? a oade it necessary that we go first to Sam Mack Lake where the 

scheduled trip for today was taken. Oliver then joined us, and with additional 
members, we took off from Sam Mack cross country to the east lobe of the 
Palisades Glacier. 


. After some four miles of tough cross-country climbing, up aid down the 
intervening ridges, we arrived at the Glacier. The trip across necessitated 
some tough fourth-class climbing at several spots, and at one spot fifth 
class climbing was necessary for a short pitch. 


Even though we didn't get as far as the bergschrund, 
best—WE think. * 


this trip was the 


* ■55- 


MORE CONTRIBS TO THE CONTEST 

Our Base Camp boasts an ex-mayor-Andy 

As a qualified Dad he's a dandy1 
Little Tom rides in style 
Over each mountain mile; 

And those jolly red hats are so handy. 

-3B5-X- 

Our Base Camp programs have punch 
And they are enjoyed by the bunch. 

Of course it's quite plain 

They are planned by Ruth Kainj 

But say, where does she get her hunch? 

—Ethel Rose Taylor 









SONG OF THE PINE CHEAKERS 

(to the tune of "Oh, how lovely is the evening." Sung as a round). 

Oh, .how weary is the morning,—is ; the morning. 

As we struggle o’er the talus,—o’er the talus— 

Puff-puff, Puff-puff, Puff, Puff. 

—Parody by Ivy Foster, Dan Diego 

Dedicated to all the "Talus Wonders." 

THE TINS CHEAKERS 

Include: 

Ivy Foster, Director 
Pauline Cook 
Leonora Young 
Jean Anderson 

Program; 

2 English rounds 

Brahms "Lullaby", and 

Parody on climbing over the Talus 

• • • • 

FIRST BASE CAMP VS I9h7 
CAFP FIRE REMINDERS 

(Two quatrains learned by Herbert Breed on his first S.C. trip in ’07) 

The potato's eyes were filled.with tears, 

The cabbage hung its head. 

Great sorrow in the kitchen was - 
The mother of vinegar- was dead, 

He sipped the nectar from her lips 
As under the tree they sat.. 

And wondered how many other lads 
Had drunk from a mug like that. 

• • • « 

Pat and Mike were sitting on a park bench at Westlake Park, Los Angeles, 
on a clear and moonless night. Ereaking the silence, Pat looked into the 
sky and said: "Mike, isn’t, it wonderful that they know how far away those 
stars are. They can tell us how many miles they are from the earth." 

Mike replied: "Yes, Pat, that is wonderful. But to me it is more 
wonderful how they ever learned their names." 

—Told by Herb 

* * * * •55- 

MORE AND BASER TALES 

Some time ago, the National Geographic printed a story about the construc¬ 
tion difficulties on the Alcan Highway. Like logger-or Sierra Club-camps, the 
people on this work developed some tall tales— At Ladd Field, near Fairbanks 
Alaska, the servicing crew had a very enviable record for quick servicing of the 
Planes. One evening in mid-winter something .zoomed in on the field and the crew 
put seven hundred gallons of gasoline into it before they realized that it was 
one of the smaller types of Alaskan mosquitos. —Cliff Yoiingquist 


Dorothy Thompson 
Esther Hake 
Marie Chabaud 
Frieda Herron 
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UP THE AIRY MOUNTAIN 


(a description of a typically lazy day in contrast to the scheduled 
hikes and climbs) 

By Elizabeth Crenshaw 

We started around Fifth Lake past the spring, that tiny clear spring running 
out of the hillside, hidden by grasses and flowers. It was almost a rite to 
have a cup of cold water there. In fancy wo threw some of it over our shoulders 
as an offering to the gods. 

Keeping high above the lake we followed the stream from Robinson Lake (Lake 
Six and a Half). 'A water ousel flew up in front of us and dipping from rock 
to rock, disappeared under a waterfall in the stream. Consumed with curiosity 
and hoping to find a nest, we scrambled up the stream after him. With a squawk 
he took off again, startling us as much as we had alaimed him. However, we 
think the pile of moss and twigs under a rock was probably the nest. 

We lingered to admire a favorite cascade bordered by a sun spotted display 
of shooting-stars and larkspur. Climbing over the rocky headland at the lower 
end of the lake, we watched the youngest member of the party make her way 
around the outside of the cliff. 

Lunched near the upper end of the lake. A fire against a rock provided hot 
water for bouillon. After that we napped in the sin, and drowsily dreamed w 
where next to saunter. Then on through green meadows with deep meandering 
streams encircling miniature islands of flowers. Surely a magic place, where 
Knight at Arms might meet La Belle Dame Sans Merci "full beautiful, a faery's 
child." Ahead of us were ridges of granite to climb and lovely cracks in the 
rock full of ferns and cassiope. We went on, following the stream again, then 
left it to examine granite polished by the ancient glaciers. 

"Just a little farther, let's go to those big boulders up there—around to 
the left of the snow is the best route, don't you think?" Is there anything 
more exhilarating than choosing a route to some objective? The game need not 
be dangerous and there racy be ten routes equally good, but it is always fun 
to make the decision. 

With a ridge ahead of us, we go faster and faster, to see over the other 
side,- that ever present lure- the other side. But of course, there's still 
another ridge. What is it we always hope to find? One of the Seven Dwarfs 
with pick and shovel, disappearing behind a rock? Or—with Gayley (after whom 
our neighboring peak is named) looking down—Pluto carrying off Persephone? 

Below the far ridge there are some lakes—ponds, anyway—paved with flat 
rocks by the winter frosts. We glimpse another lake, oh, a much bigger one! 
Some of the party are sceptical but we go up thru a little draw and climb down 
to the "big" pond. It has a sandy beach. We decide to have a swim and try 
to decipher the other footprints left on the sand. A deer and a coyote, we 
decide, and smaller animals. But we would not be surprised to find the mark 
of the Troll King or Kaschei the Deathless. Up at the end of the valley anong 
the tumbled black rocks might well be the heath where Beowulf lay in wait 
for Faquir, the dragon. 

Our watches were all different, but the sun told us it was getting late. 

No more strolling now; we would have to walk steadily all the way back to camp. 
We took the shortest way, straight down beside the stream, aid only stopped 
when we reached the spring again. 




CLIMBING FUJIYAMA 
By Sidney XL Treat 


Only five minutes before this camp-fire I saw Oliver approaching with a 
requesting" loo*: in his starboard eye. I was backed up against a rock, 
trees on either side and could not escape so I braced myself to take it. 

I was rather startled however, to be asked to give a "serious" talk. 


Now I am a manufacturer and could talk for hours on interchangeable pro- 
duction, but after all, we«re on a vacation and I»m afraid even after such a 
. inn ® r wou -'' c * n 1 ^ be appropriate. So I suggested an account of 

climbing Fujiyama, which we did in 1937, as fitting a Base Camp. 


_ - Lnnuaera ble pilgrimages in Japan, and most of them, the good 

Buddhist hopes to make during his lifetime. Fuji ranks near the top in 
"sacredness". This accounts for the flood of climbers during the six weeks 
climbing season,- (we were told 1|2,000 climbed it in 1936). So you see we 
have another incentive to add to our list of "why.I want to get to the top." 
Vfe have just discussed polemonium as a reward, but think of being one s tep 
nearer a better form of life due to climbing. • 


There were ten stations on our trail. At each, one can obtain tea, from 
water packed up or snow packed down. We met our guide aid porter at #1, but 
had to wait while they prayed at a little shrine. Then we started slowly 
up at about eleven a.m, J 


.e reached station 8 at sundown, had the light supper we had brought and 
turned in on the quilts laid on the floor. We had been warned to bring 
towels with which to cover the ends of the covering quilts, but even so they 
were not pleasant. ^ 


Up at 300 a.m., tea, biscuits and eggs (first brought to us raw, then 
under protest, boiled in tea). Sunrise from the top was gorgeous,—unspoiled 
y the collection of booths and peddlers selling souvenirs l There were three 
shrines, at which our alpenstocks were branded and we were given little 
yeHow ribbons printed "I have worshipped on the top of Fuji". Incidentally, 
or the rest of our stay in Japan, we were given noticeably better service 
m the native inns and at stores, when we wore those ribbons. They 
evidently were highly esteemed. 


The deep, dusty crater is about two miles around, with a volcanic 
observatory on the highest spot. Activity was evident only from an occasional 
lunarole and warm spot, but one senses that danger is everpresent. 

Before the descent, down another trail, mostly ash-slope, the guide * 
bound grass sandals crosswise over our shoes. We made good time, 3 hours, 
sliding down with grand ten-foot strides. At the bottom, a few miles through 
lovely woods.brought us again to the beautiful Fuji Lakes and our immaculate¬ 
ly clean native inn. Shoes off at the door, a piping hot bath in the 
comunity tub (with one of us standing guard at the door) dinner sitting 
cross-legged on the floor at a twelve inch high table, then our well earned 







SWISS SONG (Evensong) 
by F. Huber (1791-1863) 

\ 

Sung by:: Frieda B. Herron and Marie Chabaud 

Luegit, vo Berg und Tal 
Flieht scho der Sunne Strahl. 

Luegit, uf Aue und Matte 
Wachse die dunkele Schattej 
D'Sunn uf de Berge no stoht, 

0 wie sind d'Gletscher so rot, 

0 wie sind d'Gletscher so rot. 

Still a de Berge wird’s nacht, 

Aber der Herrgott, da wacht. 

Vater, der Hueter vo alle, 

Lot di ja waehrli nit falle. 

Vater im Himrael, da wacht. 

Alle guet Nacht, guet Nacht. 

KUHREIGEN BED! AUFZUG AUF DIE ALP (Going up to the Alp) 

Der Ustig wott cho, der Scbnee zergeit scho, 

Der Hiramel ist blauej der Gugger het g'schraue, 

Der Maye sig cho, Alliahohl 

Lustig use 'n-us em Stall mit de lube Chtiehnel 
Uesi schOni Zyt isch cho. 

Lust u Freiheit wartet scho 
Dinne uf de Fltiehne, 

Alliahohl Alliahohl Tralala... 

RANZ DES VACHES (French-Swiss Cow song) 

L6 z 'armaillis dei Colombette, 

De bon matin se san leva, 
ah, ah, ah, ah, 

Ahl Liauba, Liauba, 

Por aria, ' . 

Liauba, liauba, por aria. 

Venite tote, Blantz et naire, 
rodz' et motaile d 1 jouven et otre. 
deso on tschano j'ovo z’ario, 
deso on treimblho joie treintzo, 

Liauba, Liauba, por aria, 

Liauba, Liauba, por aria 

# ^ * # # * * *• 


There is a fine chap named Peter 
Whose kind heart needs no heater. 

He chops and he digs, 

The burlap he rigs. 

What more could one ask of a leader? 


—Maxine Chenoweth 

















COLUMBUS DISCOVERS AND MALES THE ''PALISADES" 


By John Mazza 

On Monday evening, July 28th, Christopher Columbus (John Mazza) landed 
at Fifth Lake with his three flying boats,- the Santa Maria, the Nifta and 
the Pintaj but with his fuel practically errhausted. 

Promptly at 8:00 p.m., he appeared at the Campfire to explain (in 
Spanish, of course) to Oliver (Chief Nanatuck) the purpose of his mission. 

The Chief could not understand his Castillian lingo; so he called on his 
Witch Doctor (Pierre Walker;, v/ho promptly administered to the visitor 
prescription No. U.S. 19li7, - a magical potion that immediately enabled 
Columbus to continue his address in modern U.S.A. 

In honor of her Majesty, Queen Isabella, who lives in a palace, and in 
remembrance of the Port of Palos from which he had sailed, Columbus named this 
region the ''Palisades". In the meantime two of his aides. Senior Jainero 
(alias Heinie) and Jonah (Bob Myers) with Douglas Gerry as guide, had filled 
a creel with golden trout. These Columbus ordered to be carefully embalmed 
and thus petrified for Queen Isabella. Imagine her delight and relief when 
she was able to use them as pure gold to redeem the crown jewels she had 
pledged to finance Columbus' expedition. 

Columbus had not yet reached his final destination, India, but it 
was necessary for him to reach the Pacific before he could continue his 
voyage by sea, rather than b;; air. So now the famous Bridge and Aqueduct 
Builder, Colonel Merle Wilson, generously came to the rescue. By a superb 
feat oi leger de bateau, he transported the three ships and crew to Los 
Angeles via that mysterious underground river commonly known as the Los 
Angeles aqueduct. Here Columbus committed a terrible faux pas calling that 
metropolis "The City of Lost Angels". Anyway, from there he is supposed to 
have sailed on directly to India,- Encyclopedia Britannica to the contrary, 
notwiths tanding, 

Before departing, the great Navigator found himself in a quandary 
because the potion had deprived him of his ability to use the Spanish 
language. But here again the accommodating Y] itch—Doctor came to the rescue 
by administering to Colujubus prescription No. F & I 1L92, which enabled him 
to make his report to the Queen in her native Castilian. 


P.S. We have just learned that this same Navigator is making his seventh 
annual appearance this year at Aquatic Park in San Francisco. But how he is 
to get there with his flying boat, we are unable to explain. 

THE BASE TALE WITH THE ORIENTAL ^FLAVOR (by Heinie Mannheim) 

So you think Columbus discovered America in 11*92. Well, I know better. 
Actually it was discovered (and right here in our own San Francisco Bay) by the 
Chinese in 13921 Equipped with three junks and a supply of laundry tickets 
supplied by the Dowager Empress of China, they sailed the broad Pacific, and 
a - noached the shore of this new land. Lining the beach were hundreds of 
Indians, all decked out in as little covering as necessary. 

"No Wnshee" exclaimed the Chinese, in disgust—and promptly turned around 
and saild back to China. The Chinese being a taciturn people, naturally no 
one ever heard anything about this event, until I brought it to light. This 
is a true story, tooi 
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THE STUFF BASE CAI IP'VETERANS ARE MADE OF 


By Ivy Foster 

Make up, get up, it’s late; this is the morning you've been waiting for." 
lhe voice of my husband aroused me at Big Pine where we spent the Saturday night, 
Yes, July 20th has finally rolled around, after weeks of impatient anticipation 
and careful preparation for our first trip with the Sierra Club. Promptly at 
eight o'clock we arrive at the pack station and deposit our two dunnage bags, 
and in our eagerness to be on the way, forget to pick up our lunches....a minor 
item at the moment. 

ihat first view of the North Palisade group as vie started up the trail to 
Fifth Lake I -I can close my eyes as I write and see a photographic imprint of 

the jagged contour of this amphitheater off in the distance. A first impression 
and a lasting one. 

Quaking aspens along .the trail as we start up, I love them. Hot many 
people around yet. ’ "here are these Sierra Clubbers? And I wonder if we 've made 
a mistakes Sign reading "First Lake" is encouraging; Fifth Lake can't be too 
far away. Soon "Second" and "Third Lake" signs reassure me, and now it's "Fifth 
Lai\e" this way. It must be just over that rise there; and before we know it we 
are suddenly in the midst of dozens of people and Sierra Club Base Camp. 

Greetings and salutations from Club members, all strangers, but immediately 
we feel quite at ease and made welcome. Identification tags, to wear, (I 
usually left mine hanging on the pine tree by the tent). Instructions and 
directions to camp area for married couples. Across the creek, carrying two 
thirty-pound dunnage bags and a tent. Next time we'll do without the tent, we 
thought, as we,puffed up that cliff to married couples' quarters. .Selecting a 
campsite is fun, after we get our breath. The choice is wide, the whole world is 
ours, and the Fosters can drape the droopiest-looking tent that ever hammocked 
between two pine trees. Recovered and rested from a hecti attempt at setting 
up camp, we set out to explore the lake and immediate surroundings before dinner. 

Commissary! This must be it* I am amazed at \vhat can be done in this 
wilderness to establish cooking facilities for over a hundred people for a month, 
How they ever get that stove 'way up here? And where do we sit? No chairs! 
No tables! Oh, but plenty of rocks. 

Six.o'clock and my first dinner at base camp. It's Sunday; I smell chicken, 
I do believe. Never before have I enjoyed chicken like this. I think I'm going 
to like this place much better since I've eaten. At first there was a little 
let down when I-had to line up in a queue, because I left the city hoping to 
get away from all that. But this is different. After eating such chicken I 
don't.hate anybody. But what's this? Another line-upj The "chickie-pail" they 
call it. everyone washes his own dishes. I never dreamed I'd ever see the day 
’when I'd line up to wash dishes. But again this is different. In the High 
Sierra you'll do anything just for the sake of being there. 

After dinner there's something I've got to find out. I do a little 
^reconnoitering, a little observing, follow a few women, and there it is - the 
burlap". That's what somebody had just asked me, "Where's the burlap?" and I 
ldn t know what she meant. Sierra Club nomenclature for "Ladies", 

mQ . S ° 4 .u° bG ^ bUt n0t t0 ? leep * Excitement and high altitude stimulates 

, , ^ er three, hours of s;veating in flannel pajamas and a down sleeping bag, I 

decide „o sleep in the "raw" and throw the p^j's out on the limb of a pine tree. 
Countless stars, hangmg on strings it seems; looks like you could reach right up 

d pick them off. Such a stillness, a peacefulness; one cannot help but be at 
peace vath one's self. 

Dawn, about h:30,. just breaking over that barren range across canyon. I 
haven t learned the name of it yet. Today I must get oriented. At seven o'clock 
the stentorian shouts of Dean Curtis.and Oliver Kehrle.in announce "Breakfast", but 



I ara already there v.lth my spoon and cup taking on nourishment for the day's 
activities. Next .time I'm going to bring two cups.and six spoons - five for 
losing. Being a first baseman and a freshman Vdth the Sierra Club is a slight 
disadvantage, but by timely observation of the "old-timers" you soon get to 
know the ropes. 

I am beginning to get acquainted' with some of the Club members, to call them 
by their first name, and to be called likewise. You feel like old friends at 
once and everyone seems to share that feeling of freedom and good will. Mr. 
Kehrlein, whom I met at the "Get-together Banquet" in Los Angeles, has no . become, 
and always will be "Oliver", Today we get acclimated, adjusted and acquainted. 

■7e go over plans with "Oliver" for future trips, and tomorrow we make our first 
"granny" trip. Meanwhile we do a little exploring of our own up in the meadow 
above married couples' quarters, and revel in the abundance of flowers and 
luxuriant growth of Alpine foliage which reminds me of Switzerland. Campfire 
location Monday night is moved across the creek to the section near our canp. 

This I like. Not. just one campfire though, but two glowing big, warm cheerful 
campfires, set in front of a huge granite wall Of rock—a hundred people sitting 
around on logs, gay bandanas to keep ears warm, smoke choking every breath, but 
you love it. Throe shirts on and a windbreaker; your front is roasting and the 
rear freezing, as you sit and listen.to fish stories, tall stories, lost and 
found items, proposed trips, experiences of the day, skits, songs, music, and 
all sorts of talented entertainment. And now what's this'. Hot chocolate to 
finish off a perfect evening—and I didn't bring my cup. Mhy doesn't somebody 
tell me these things? But I soon learned. 

Today, I think, is Tuesday, but it doesn't matter. Nothing matters up here. 
I've forgotten where I live, my telephone number, the date, and when I'm supposed 
to go to the dentist next* It's wonderful—no newspapers, no radios, no door¬ 
bells ringing, not even the Fuller Brush man who might be there. This is the 
life! 

Off on the "granny" trip. ’.That is a "granny" trip anyway? Just what it 
sounds like. Supposed to. be a trip sufficiently easy so that a grandmother 
could make it in high gear with her brakes on. Questionable! Anyway, there are 
about seventy-five "grannies" on this trip this morning, male and female, long 
and short, old and young, carrying lunches and cameras, bandanas and billy-cans. 
That reminds me - if I don't get a billy-can today, I am going to have to take a 
dip in the icy lake, for cleanliness' sake. Nobody told me to bring a billy-can 
along, and it wasn't on the check—list that came, at least not under.that harce. 
(Outing Department please note). 

':ith Oliver in front, we ascend one of the granite knolls adjacent to the 
la. e, and at the top are rewarded'with a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. I am orienting myself, and learning names of peaks: North Palisade,' 
Temple Crag, IT6unt Sill, Thunderbolt Peak, ITinchell and Mount Agassiz. That 
ougnt to be enough to remember for a while. All constitute a challenge to the 
intrepid mountaineer, and I am' beginning to feel like one already. 

Lunch! At over 11,000 feet elevation, sitting on a rock, with the world all 
around and below me, it seems. No feeling of claustrophobia here! This "granny" 
trip.today is supposed to be a "conditioner". TJcll, I feel in good enough 
condition to go on up to Seventh Lake, X am impatient to see everything I can, 
and as many times as possible. So we leave the party and detour to Seventh 
Lake over a pleasant and easy trail. 

Back in camp early in the afternoon, and definitely in condition by now; 
but slightly resembling in color something that came out of a' chimney. So with 
my bar of soap and my courage, I take the plunge! Into the icy lake, feet first 
however, and as they gradually become numb, I vigorously scrub* and rub till my 
skin returns to its normal "walnut" finish. Back to campsite and fire up for 
tea; and in five minutes I am as dirty as before my courageous dip in the lake. 

I now have acquired a billy-can and Indulge’in iny favorite custom of'afternoon ; 
tea. Never does it taste so good as after a hike in the mountains. 



Line-up for dinner again. Faces and names are becoming quite familiar, and 
I can identify many more each evening. Campfire is expanding; we now have three 
fires, two in front and one in the rear, which partially solves the problem of 
keeping warm all the way round. A very interesting and entertaining speaker 
honors our group tonight, in the person of George Palmer Putnam, the publisher, 
whom I find very enjoyable. 

Another day - what day it is I have no idea. Tidy up canp and wash very 
soiled clothes. Then make the mistake of going to commissary and asking Dean 
if there is anything I can do. He takes me right in and puts me to work. I peel 
two lugs of peaches in as many hours. They are delicious peaches (I ought to 
know) and this is really a peach of a job, but frankly I won't be able to look 
a peach in the face again. 

Our campfire program tonight is enriched greatly by the presence of artist 
Robert Clunie, who camps near here at Fourth Lake. I am completely captured by 
his soft-spoken voice, his philosophy of life and his feeling of well-being; he 
gives me the impression that he is a person who is at one with himself and the 
world. Would there were morel 

Clunkl I am awakened at daybreak by the woodpecker who lives in the pine 
tree by our camp, I have nicknamed him "Oliver” because he's so active (dropping 
pine cones down on the tent). 

Today we go to Jigsaw Pass, so I am fortifying myself with a most adequate 
breakfast,- peaches, all-bran, Canadian bacon and eggs, French toast and Ameri¬ 
can coffee (sounds quite cosmopolitan). What more could one ask? It's better 
than staying at home, and right now a lot cheaper. Everyone around looks very 
gay and care-free, and quite energetic as we start out. But this doesn't last 
too long for me. Our group leader is a long-legged Scandinavian who eats up 
the trail with the speed of a gazelle. We short-legged runts in the rear are 
losing ground all the time, and now we have come to the talus. 

I curse myself for starting; I am a glutton for punishment—I wish I was 
home in the cosy armchair—what am I thinking? Come on,—a Foster never quits. 
So I put one foot ahead of the other again, leap from this boulder to that, and 
balance myself on the next rock as it wobbles between two others. Now I'm 
stymied by an insurmountable boulder. I circumnavigate it with more leaping, 
and try to find the party ahead. The leader appears to be away up there about 
half a mile. At this point I am "inspired" to give birth to the parody "Oh how 
weary is the morning, is the morning, as we struggle o'er the talus, o'er the 
talus, - puff-puff, etc." Pausing for a rest at about 12,000 feet elevation, 

I settled down comfortably—too comfortably—on a nice flat rock, while the 
group assemble together again. I am quite content, and with a half a dozen 
others, decide to remain here and enjoy this magnificent view. Besides, I must 
save myself for tomorrow; we are going to Sam Mack Lake. 

"Seconds on soup! Seconds on turkey, seconds on everything!" These are 
welcome words tonight at dinner, as I sit on a rock trying to balance my 
sectional tray on my knees without spilling my coffee. I guess it can be done. 
I'm learning fast. 

Campfire program tonight reveals some excellent talent from the male portion 
of the personnel, in the way of a skit which, for purposes of identification 
I shall call "The Burlap Veto". This pseudo "League of Nations" certainly goes 
over in a big way, and would bear repetition. Campfire is now becoming a part 
of my activity. Having been commandeered into organizing a singing group, I 
quickly received the cooperation and response of several of the girls in canp. 
h' r e are known as "The Pinecreakers" and are enjoying many happy hours rehearsing 
and performing at campfire. 

Get up! GET UP! It's six-thirty in the morning and the Curtis-Kehrlein 
breakfast call has just been heard reverberating from the adjacent cliffs— 
probably throughout Southern California. This is one morning I wasn't up 
already. So after cracking a quarter of an inch of ice on the top of the water 







in my canvas rash basin, I make hasty toilet preparations and arrive at break¬ 
fast without my spoon - my one and only spoon. Next time I shall carry a 
spoon m every pocket. J 

To Sam Mack Lake today* this is one of our major hikes, and very well 
recommended by all who have been there. Down the trail, through the"willows, 
to the junction of the Palisades Glacier trailj across the stream either on a 
log or on roexs—taxe your choice. Splash! Someone fell in, but not by choice. 
Oliver is leaamg this party, and there is a slower party behind, conducted 

^+n e i n i!^n h L man T? f ^P°r tunitle s"* A series of zig-zags brings us out 

v '° ' in full view of the Palisade Glacier. And now some more 
talus, and up ahead is a steep snowbank which we are going to cross. Leader 
G i.ver is well ahead with ice axes and rope, cutting steps in the snow, 
f...lowed by tvto or three others assisting him. Our party.of some fifty or 
sixty members congregates on the rocks, awaiting the signal to go ahead. 

F ^SL afte J m h0U ^ we start U P one b y one > keeping far enough to avoid 

1S ? ing ° Ur feet int0 the snow ste P s ^ ile hanging on to the rope, 
rath the hidden stream roaring underneath the snow, r/hat a spectacular sight, 
as we who are waiting below look up and see this single file of human beings 
string out on tne snow bank.* And a yet more thrilling sight to look b&ck down 
from the top and see the remainder of the party ascending, dangling on the rope. 

• i . due ^' u ? e fc he last member of the party crosses the snow bank, without 
acciaent or delay, and we continue over the talus to the summit from which we 
hope to see Sam Mack Lake. But what is this? Just before we reach Sam Mack 

L ' a u! St ^ r !! ra a dl ^?u bxt SF scenery meets the eye at the foot of the moraine- 
Lrdotted with small icebergs, as if set in a background of the most 
beautiful robin's egg blue, and standing out like lovely pearls in a turquoise 
tting. Oh to be an artist! But while I have lingered to enjoy this gem of 
beauty, the party has gone on across to where Sam Mack Lake lies. 

A short climb and we arrive at a point in full view of this rock-bound 
lake, its deep blue-green water sparkling like crystal in the sunlight. This 
is worth tne effort a hundred times, I think to myself, as I rest comfortably(?) 
on a rock overlooking the lake some two hundred feet below. Meantime the "slow" 
party has already arrived ahead of us, due to our delay at the snowbank, and 
the two parties unite for lunch in a secluded and sheltered nook in the rocks. 
Cameras focusing and clicking* billy-cans, knapsacks, lunch bags, bandanas, 
and ah, someone nas made a fire already, which means tea for me. A short rest 
n we stax t our return trip, deciding to go by way of the nunatak 
an.l ma^e a direct descent. This shortens our trip considerably and we are 
back at camp in plenty of time for dinner and cleaning up. To the lake-once 
mere with soap, towel, and not much courage, we get in that icy cold water. 

bathtub* 11 d06S Se6M advisable * 1Jext time I'* going to bring a collapsible 

Today I have figured out is Tuesday* It's somebody's birthday* nearly 
every night at campfire someone has a birthday celebration, and Heinie loses 
an opportunity. Tomorrow is the climax of our base canp trip* we go to 
Palisade glacier. Having been there fifteen years ago, I should know what to 
expect, however, at that time I was a bride of one week and nothing registered 

very much, so I am anxious to return (with the same devoted husband) and see 
what I missed. ' 

Wednesday morning and the weather still remains perfect* we have been 
fortunate indeed on this trip. Practically everyone in camp is starting out on 
e glacier trip, and I really feel sorry for the unfortunate ones who have to 
remain in camp to prepare meals. One...two...three...seven, twenty, thirty 
I am number thirty-five, as we single file down the trail* and the last number • 

I hear is seventy-seven. Downhill zigzags, through the willows, across the 
stream again, uphill, more zig-zags, out into a meadow. Ladies this way 
gentlemen that way. On the march again. Our goal stands out plainly before us 












ec oning, daring, challenging. Some of us are not equipped to go on to the 
glacier, but that doesn't matter. Talus, and more talus—we have acquired the 
name o Talus Wonders". Puff, pufi. I wonder when we are going to stop for a 
r f S 4 ?u I / leader! Doesn't he realize there are some feeble old "grannies" 
at the tail (talus) end of this parade? This is a "granny" trip, isn't it? 

Ah, finally, he's stopped, but about the time the last one has caught up, he's 
started on again. Loral. Don't be at the end of toe line. I hasten mv steps 
with a new burst of speed, second wind no doubt, and even break forth into a 
burst of song "Oh, what a beautiful morning!" Keeping time to music helps you 
in walking, makes it rhythmic and easier* 


Another long series of zig-zags, a glorious profusion of flov/ers, an 
occasionai snowbank. We are gaining altitude and practically on a level with 
the g_acier. More talus! Ah, what's this? A flagpole or something. Oliver's 
landmark to guide us ’way up there. Climbing, up, grunt, leap, scranble, 
getting closer, and finally here is the landmark; but this is not the top yet. 
Another burst of speed and here at our feet is the North Palisade glacier, a 
the most southerly in the United States. Somehow it looks a 
little different than it did fifteen years ago, probably because we made a little 
diiferent approach.^ Having seen it before and knowing what to expect, I am 
content to remain with a few others on toe moraine where we can watch the party 
who are equipped to make the ascent to the bergsehrund. Fourteen black specks 
slowly move across the white mass of ice; occasionally one falls. We watch them 
closely for about an hour, while vre enjoy a leisurely lunch atop the moraine. 

,Finally we can see that Oliver has reached the bergsehrund, followed by each 
01 ?® . his P art yi where they appear to remain for their lunch. Then we are 
willing to leave and start our return trip. The descent over the talus seems 
nor ® ev en than the ascent; it's really hard on the knees. What a welcome 

sight that meadow is down there! By now in the late afternoon the stream has 
risen to a point where we cannot cross in the same place we did coming up, so 
we must detour downstream, and leap from rock to rock to get across. What fun! 
especially watching the others. No casualties however, and shortly we are back 
safely in camp again after a thrilling and exciting day. 

Six o'clock and soup's on! That soup kettle is the most tantalizing thing 
as you stand in line with your cup and spoon, your appetite becoming more 
ravenous with every delicious sniff emanating from the commissary. 

Campfire...I never tire of it. I listen tonight with eagerness to the 
reports of the glacier trip; it was a success, thanks to Oliver, who is a grand 
leader.. Behind me in toe sky the moon is almost full, sending its silver 
reflections across the barren Inconsolable Range. What a perfect night! And 
so to my sleeping bag, to the strains of lingering campfire songs in the distance. 

Thursday, the day of social activities. Never have I been so busy; 

I must rehearse -with the "Pinecreakers", wash dirty clothes, tidy camp; re¬ 
hearse with Tay, make costume for afternoon book contest, rehearse with 
"Wacky-Willow" orchestra, make flower arrangement, get bandanas ready, write 

eight copies of words of a song,-something every minute—never a dull moment. 

The urst baseman's campfire program is proving a source of great pleasure to 
me in its preparation. Tonight's the night for first basemen's show, and they 
must excel in order not to be outdone by the Juhiors' performance Tuesday night, 
which was most enjoyable....well, I did my bit, and had a lot of fun doing it 
(and received a vociferous ovation too..Ed). 


Friday and it's our last day in camp, so we revisit some of the lakes and 
choice spots in the morning; and to Fourth Lake in the afternoon—for a celebra¬ 
tion with the Wilsons. This proves to be a delightful climax to our Base Camp 
vacation, and a final contact with many friends made during the trip—friends 
with whom we spent many happy hours in the last too weeks, and with whom we 
hope to spend many more in future with the Sierra Club. 







% 


, Saturday morning it ha^> come all too soon, and we must retrace our steps 
down^the traxi to tne car. Reluctantly we leave this charming paradise, with 
cherished memories Ox a most enjoyable vacation. There is only one reason 

S t v leave ;"y°u can guess that. As soon as I get a bath and 

read my mail 1*11 be right back. 

* -a- -Jr # -X- 

"GOINGS-ON” FROM THE GIRLS» CAMP VIEWPOINT 

By Jean Cook Anderson and Pauline Cook 

Do you remember that the big campfi re was invariably followed by a ritual 
c f^ x ; e > near the.Miles Grover—Burd bedrolls, where we nightly partook 
of ^ hot-water todoies" that comforted us greatly? Eventually the custom 

J her f J'f re 3 ? ood half dozen billy-cans on the fire to accommodate 
CUP and bCttle - (n0t the kind ° f bottle 

And the first day we two "tenderfeet" will never forget. We had to 
struggle with a simple tent, which we had purchased sight-unseen. We agonized 
over its construction, but it just wouldn't look right, so we toured the 
men s camp to look at a sample. Our loud admiration was abruptly interrupted 

by the irate napper inside-Reg.' I don't think he forgave us-not right 

away, that is. 6 

All in all, we had a grand time, and we were really overcome by how nice 
everyone turned out to be-all strangers at the beginning to us. 

The memory of grime, hard rocks to sit upon for every occasion, sunburn 
f 1 m ^ sha B s , bas really faded now—and the admiration of our friends 

or the feats of mountain climbing are now the reward. Truly, we will be sure 

LO go cigciin# 

-x- * -ft -* -x- 

SECOND STAR-GAZING SESSION 
By Howard Whitmore 

Many have requested going over tne star names again to refresh their 

r!?^ eE ' ( ° Ur g °? d £ riend Nancy bacCabe supplied me with a star-map to 
rexresh my memory.) Some new stars wore now evident, and some further points 

iovri f°™ m l we f brought out. Due to eight days lapse in time, the stars were 
^ ^mutes further west (the sun, due. to the revolution of the earth 

h minutes eastward each day. Actually, the earth makes 
%6 revolutions per year as counted by star time. If the earth revolved in 

° + u PP ° Sll ' e d -) rectl0n > dt TOuld perform 36? days per year. (Go around the 
earth once, and you will understand and believe itI) 

Later in the evening we saw the magnificent Square of Pegasus, the Winded 

Horse, just tnen arising in the east-Mabkab, Scheat, Alpherftz and Algenib 

p h " afo ™ a nearly perfect square. The first, two are direct pointers to 
^ans. For reasons unknown to me, Greek mythology and astronomy assigned 

_ s ? ar “ tne square, Algenib, to the constellation of Andromeda^ 
iwacn follows Pegasus) instead of to Pegasus). 














"And the evening and the 

morning were the tenth day....,.” 


Edna, now a hardy and veteran mountaineer, lists Tuesday’s 
"three ring circus" doings as recorded at Campfire 

CAMPFIRE 

Tonight is noteworthy for a number of things: first, that Hazel and 
. aie still able to get to and enjoy this campfire, after having 
foliowing Sam clear to the top of the "Monolith” (which we had "laughing. 
ly r described at last night f s campfire as a third class climb without 
ropes I Little did we know!) and finding ourselves the first two women 
to ever sign the registerj second, that the largest catch of fish for 
the whole two weeks, 65, is reported for today; and third, that this is 
the night of the Junior Show-—to which we have been looking forward, 
and about which, hearing gruesome rumors!• Yfell, we shall see. 

Oliver first presided over his "Lost and Found and Give-Away" 
Department. The nail brush left unclaimed today was given to the girl 
who could show the dirtiest finger-nails. No names please! 

At this point Bobby Myers came dashing pell-mell down from the cliff 
above, Dick Shipman hard after him. We gasped,, but went on—ignoring 
the rude interruption. & 6 


No sooner had the trip reports and the announcements for tomorrow 
been made, than Bobby came swishing down once more. Later on his third 
noisome interruption, Dick grabbed him. Bobby yelled, "He’s going to 
take my life!" and Oliver could stand no more. 


"What is all this?" he says, in his severest tones. 

, B°b replies, "He’s going to take my Life-and I haven’t read it 

yet." (Showing us the magazine.) These Juniors! 

^ en > Bred Foulon and Esther Hake told their base tales and Herb 
" the st °ry °£ little Willie's 21st birthday party with Sally 
(Willie, who was brought up by Aunty, shouldn’t have gone). 

Fritz Karge gave his talk cn the practical application of astronomy: the 
Juniors gave their red-hot show; 'we had another star-gazing session 
and some more hot chocolate—and so at last to bed. What a busy day! 


JUNIORS’ SHOW 

(Condensed by Neel Oliver and Jean Levin) 

Omer Hooper, impersonating Oliver, descends from cliffs with a yodel, 
to take charge of CampfireCn announcing Lost and Found, "Heinie" 
(Richard Cellarius) comes forth and recites: 

I’m Miller, the garbage distiller. 

They say I’m a real killer-diller. 

You may have been taughten 
My business is rotten 
But I say it's never been swiller. 

















Susan Ivors comes through, calling a "hoard" aid looking for a Room. 

she hls 1 cl^h+ a f k t f ° r f±8h f epo r tS » and " Hazel " (Connie Karge) announces that 
she has caught a big one, using her leg for bait. 

"clock^'shr^dSng^of beaUng a Un WhiCh Sh ° ldentUie3 113 3 

"Paul Chenoweth" (Dick Shipman) gets up and gives the botanists' report. 

of thr?^ a mr+ C ° Unt f the d35 u S hike t0 Cucamun g a Pass, recounting that 2h 

Participants were school teachers and the remaining one was a garbage 

Columbine* aV+^Th- 1S announ f d . for tomorrow to study diseases of the Fhite 
"PaS^e^f^ disagreement mth "Oliver" regarding the time of the meeting 
Pa threatens to call the otate Vild Flcnver Coimnission, and sits dorm. 

. , "Herb Breed" (Bobbie Myers).and."Elsie Bell" (Noel Oliver) slyly sidle up 

lemind Oliver" that he has forgotten community singing, whereunon "Paul 
hegley (Roy Anderson) is called upon to lead everyone in that familiar old 

favorite, "Everybody Works But Father." 

,'Paul t S t ol?!i® C - d gr ° Up , re ? dered (° r tried to) "The Old Gray Mare" but not to 
Pail s ^atisiacoion, so he takes them out one at a time (as he discovers 

FinAllJ 0Ur n n °R e +^) and disposes of them with a paddling behind a large rock. 
Finally only Butch Bright is loft. He makes the fatal mistake and we shudder 
as he too is led off-stage behind that same rock. After a dull thud is he25 
one man comes back, rubbing-his hands in satisfaction. It is Butch, the 6 Zo’ar 
rvers h and S n^ r * sur ^ v ° r of the group which included Dick Shipmar, Bobby 

pulpl dSubtlefs Gerr:>r ‘ mat happened t0 Uoj (6 feet h inches?) Beaten to a 


ffm+1 5 alen Howard, Susan Myers, and Dick Shipman, present a skit dealing with a 
gentleman who comes into the restaurant several days in succession witha 

ear \nd he comes in a carrot behind his 

1 ° ^ n . S . Chle to stand the suspense, another moment) asks him 
celery! k " S Ca benina his ear * Sa ^ 3 he > "Because I didn't have any more 

, . J ch ° ras J ine with Jean Bevin, Connie Karge and Noel Oliver, appropriately 

»Av +h d ° ut ., in bo "? an strategic places, executes "The Thousand Legged Worm", 

"By the Sea" and "I Can't Pay the Rent." * 

„„ WT ,?° nnie i Karge and Roy Anderson put on a skit dealing with a husband's 
.nlr e ^ r \ after hiS hat in the ffi0rnin g> covering his wife's eyes and 
please*" We '" L, honey ’ S uess ^io*s back," to be answered, "2 Qts. and a pint, 

Nancy Crenshaw and Omer Hooper sang "Pay More Attention to Me, Sam." 

but ^n!Si aln: + N f° y San f a ? d J 0mer l00ked worried. Lyrics were not submitted, 
but general context seems to indicate that the Gilette is by far the safest 

razor for shaving. As far as we know, Onier is still in a vertical position. 

Noel Oliver gave several readings: 


Pome without Title #1 


"Thank you for the Flowers you sent," she said 
And smiled and blushed and bowed her pretty head. 
"Im sorry for the words I spoke last night. 
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Your sending them proved that you were right. 
Forgive me." He forgave her and with grace 
He swept her in a powerful embrace 
And as they sat and necked beneath the bowers 
He wondered who in heck had sent the flowers. 


Pome without title #2 


Little Willie killed his sister. 

She was dead before they missed her. 
Willie's always up to tricks 
Ain't he cute. He's only six. 


Pome without title #3 --- Pome without title 


Willie threw his Aunt Elizer 
Right into the spouting geyser. 
Little Willie, quite dejected 
Didn't get the rise expected. 


Little Willie very wise 
Gouged out baby sister's eyes. 
Stepped on them to hear them pop. 
Said his mother. "Willie, stop!" 


Pome without title #5 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary 
How does your garden grow? 

With silver bells and cockle shells 
and gone g.d.... .petunia. 


A panorama of camp-life is presented: 

Women's camp: Susan Myers, Galen Howard, Nancy Crenshaw, 
and "Heinie" (Richard) with shovel. 

Men's camp: Richard Cellarius, Bobby Myers, and "Edna Laumann" 

(Jean Levin) who exclaims, "Me, a grandmother! 
Tee-hee-hee-heet" Which is a local joke so you 
probably don't get it anyway. 

Wedded Pipple's Camp: Roy Anderson, representing suffering mankind 
in general, is chased across stage by Connie. 

This panorama was greatly assisted by Butch Bright, who carried 

the explanatory "signs" with a dignity befitting his station. 

Grand Finale: "She'll Be cornin' Round the Mountain" by all 12 oarticipants 
led by Roy "Paul" Anderson. 

FISHING SEASON EARLY-A Base Tale-—By Fred Foulon 

Fishing was bad up north one year, and they were afraid the season would 
open too late to do anyone any good. The fishihg fleet was frozen in, and the 
ice was much thicker than usual. Well, the skipper of this particular boat 
was smart, and using his knowledge of physics, he set about solving the problem. 
..ith several hundred barrels of oil, the thickest and blackest he could find, he 
painted strips of black all around his ship, out along the frozen channel and 
over the ice covered fishing grounds. The sun melted the ice under the black 
strips lots faster than usual, and soon his boat was free, and his boat fished 
earlier than any other in the fleet...and with great success. 
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ASCENT OF LIT. RODGERS (PEAK "12,986”. .The Monolith) 
By Samuel French 


( Left camp at 8:10 a.m. and skirted Fifth Lake on the right. Ascended 
the steep meadow along the creek at its north end, passed Robinson Lake on the 
lext and proceeded up the talus on the west, leading up to the steep snow 
chute on the east side oi our peak. We found a bare strip of rock free from 
snow along the north side of the snow chute and climbed up it for about 200 feet, 
till a large chockstone was reached. It was necessary to climb across the snow 
and up the steep south wall of the chute to get around this barrier. 

We continued up the ridge until near the summit, then crossed over the 
chute to the north side. From this point the chute became much less steep. We 
bypassed the first serrated peak on the north and climbed the second peak. 

From.here we could see the true summit about 200 feet higher. It could not be 
attained by direct approach, as it dropped away vertically on the south and 
east sides. 

So we dropped down a bit ahd found a passable shelf leading around to the 
north side of the summit, with its ledges sloping steeply downward and outward. 
From there, a short scramble over steep rocks brought us to the summit, a 
monolith about 12 feet high, two feet in diameter, smaller at the base, and 
leaning outward over the vertical precipice below. There appeared to be a 
slight foothold three feet above the base, and a precarious handhold higher up,- 
wiuh a slight overhang on all sides. Having no climbing ropes, we did not 
attempt to scale this summit block. A register was found in the cairn at its 
base, bearing the following information: 

7/6/29 Norman Clyde 

6/I9/3I Morgan Leonard and Glenn Riclcenbough up S.W. chute 

5/16/32 Norman Clyde 

6/l9/3ll Hervey Voge (Placed register this date) 

To which we added: 

7/29 A7 via east arrete from Base Camp 

Sam French, Edna Spalding, Hazel Eggett. 

We arrived at ll:5o a.m. and signalled camp with a mirror. Our signals 
were seen by the Chenoweths, who also saw us with field glasses. 

We moved a few feet down the northwest face to a sheltered spot for lunch. 

At 12:55 we began our descent down a steep talus chute on the northwest face. 

A thousand feet down it broadened, then terminated in a cliff_a drop-off 

typical of all of these avalanche chutes. We worked our way around a narrow 
shelf to the north face, finally reaching the head of a talus pile which we 
descended to the broad glacial valley lying between Mt. Rodgers aid the 
Inconsolable Range. This valley dropped somewhat steeply along a creek leading 
to Robinson Lake. We slid dorm a long snow slope and stopped for sherbet at 
the bottom, then returned to camp by the same route followed that morning 
reaching, reaching camp about 3:25 p.m. 

Near the top of the mountain, we came across four plants of white pole- 
monium, and many of the blue variety. A yellow Columbine, with six petals 
was noted on our way up. There were also a large number of hulseas at the* 
higher elevations. The view from the top was mostly straight down, as we 
were walled in by higher peaks all around usl However, we couTd“see Jigsaw 
Pass and a considerable portion of the Palisade Glacier. 




.... APPLIED' ASTRONOMY . ; ■ * 

By Fritz Karge 

The other night Howard Whitmore showed us the major constellations and the 
most brilliant stars visible from here at this season. The stars,-Land that 
nrx’e Includes sun, moon, planets and fixed stars, have unquestionably been the 
subject of contemplation and thoughts of man since time immemorial. "Stargazer" 
is an old term in certain oriental languages. It seems natural that some par¬ 
ticularly curious stargazers would look:for some practical value in the stars 
in addition to being subject of wonderment and admiration because of their 
regularity and. brilliancy. Astrology was born at an early age of man and 
astrologers raised themselves to important places in oriental and later in 
occidental countries. The followers of this so-called science believe that 
certain conjunctions of plan ets and fixed stars not only affect, but predestinate 
the character and life of a person born during the hour of such conjunction, and 
even spell success or failure to actions undertaken at that time.' History 
reports that many of the ancient and modern potentates engaged astrologers to 
advise them .when the stars would favor a raid on a neighbor state or some such 
similar action of willfulness, actions that might enhance the' glory of the actor 
but would"not benefit mankind as a whole. 

It has been said that people consult astrologers when they \vish advice on 
what to do when they really know they should not do it. It seems to me that the 
honest oracle of an astrologer based on positional combinations of stars can 
only be as true and decisive as an old German weather preverb: "When the rooster 
crows on the manure pile, the weather is either going, to change or it will stay 
the way it is." As Howard pointed out, the Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks and Arabs were eager and imaginative stargazers and gave names to most 
of the more prominent,stars. Many kings and men famous for other reasons ob¬ 
served the stars and attempted to describe the movements of the stars in the 
language of mathematics. Omar Khayyam, for instance, famous author of the 
Rubaiyat, was a capable astronomer. 

The modern astronomer, and the astrophysicist particularly, wishes to de¬ 
termine what effect the stars might have upon the life on our earth, not so 
much upon the life of any individual, as upon the whole earth and all that is in 
and on it. His work is truly scientific and far removed from the mysticism of 
the astrologer., The origin and influence of cosmic rays engage his interest. 
Cause of sun spots and their effect upon the weather, upon the earth’s magnetisn 
, upon radio receptivity, and other phenomena are his field of search. The 
creation of. new stars, the wandering of others out into space, is subject of 
intensive study. . .. , 

• \ * . • ' , , • • 

That seme studies of this kind were carried on long ago is shown by the l|00 
year old Chinese observations of sun spots and their speculations concerning 
the influence of sun spots upon the weather. The Mayas are reputed to have 
been great astronomers. 

The regularity of the movements of the stars had to be established first. 
Then mathematical formulae had to be developed expressing these movements, 
before the most practicable use of the known stars, could become possible. This 
use is the art of navigation by astronomic observations, making it possible for 
seafarers to find a place on a well-lighted coast-with certainty, and with equal 
certainty, a tiny island in the vastneSs of the ocean. The same art enabled 
the explorer, surveyor aid map maker to furnish us correct charts of the earth's 
geography, location and shape of continents,' islands and oceans. 









Tn e peoples living on the shores of an ocean have always been keenly inter¬ 
ested in the vast body of water that not only gave them food but aroused their 
curiosity as to what was beyond its horizon.- For thousands of years the early 
seafarers followed the shores with their small craft, seldom getting out of 
sight of land. The Chinese are said to have built the first compass and this 
enabled them to make the long trip dorm the Chinese Sea, thru the Straight of 
Malacca, and west across the Indian Ocean to Arabia. There they loaded dried 
shark taixs and fins, considered delicacies in China. The Phoenicians, without 
compass, sailed from their homeland on the Eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
but not far outside of the Straight of Gibraltar. 

, Q It was not until the notion of far and rich lands agitated the Portuguese 
and Spaniards and particularly Prince Henry, the Navigator, of Portugal, that 
deliberate efforts were put forth to improve the means of navigation. Compass 
and astrolabe, an instrument for measuring altitudes of stars above the horizon, 
and the mathematics for interpreting such measurements were developed and im- 
proved toward the middle of the 15th century, followed by rapid improvements 
worked out by the navigators of many European countries. 

The art of navigation and that of locating and charting continents, islands 
and oceans, in very simple, language, depends upon the following concepts: You 
al. ^now that the position of any point on the earth can be located by its 
latitude, being.its angular distance, north or south, fran the earth's equator, 
and by its longitude, being its angular distance, east or west, from Greenwich,- 
t 5 at i °i d observatory near London, which by almost all nations has been 
adopted as the Zero meidian. Likewise, the position of any star can be given 
by its declination, being its angular distance, north or south, from the celestial 
equator, and by its right-ascension, being the angular distance of its meridian 
from the meridian of the sun's vernal equinox. 

i The declination and right-ascension of sun, moon, principal planets and 
largest fixed stars are given to the seafarer and geographer in the nautical 
tables, published by all nations active on the oceans. The hour angle, being 
the angular distance from the meridian of a star to the meridian of the 
observer, connects these terrestrial and celestial coordinate systems. To de¬ 
termine the latitude of an observer, it is simplest to measure the altitude of 
the sun above the horizon when.it passes thru his meridian. For the deter¬ 
mination of an observer's longitude, the altitude of the sun, several hours 
exore or after culmination, is measured and the Greenwich time of the moment of 
observation is recorded. Simple calculations in spherical trigonometry will 
give the desired location on the earth's surface. 

Other methods using moon, planets or fixed stars are often used. Navigation 
by astronomical observations is of inestimable value only because of the regular 
and predictable movements of the stars. The same regularity of the stars' 
movements has made it possible for astronomers to predict the time and height 
of ocean tides, which are dependent upon the position relative to each other 
oi noon, sun and planets. * 

. n T 5® ? reat reli gi°ns of the world, Judaism and Christianity, Mohammedanism 
and Buddhism were born in arid countries where the stars are bright and the sky 
seldom clouded, where people lived as nomads in tents under the • open firmament, 
contemplation of the stars and the wonder of their regular movements evidentsly 
led to the conception of a creative intelligence, whatever name was given to it. 

> Here in the high Sierra, where the atmosphere is clear, the stars are also 
bright and it is entirely fitting that we study and admire these heavenly bodies. 
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"And the evening aid the 

morning were the eleventh day 


Edna, busier than ever, had no tine for summaries. Suffice 
to say everyone went on the Glacier trip. And now for 


CAMPFIRE 

Tonight, after a very strenuous day, we had one of the longest and 

most varied campfire programs so far-a combination of things that 

could only be possible in Base Camp: 

1. Octavia Hilson played three numbers, the first one, a Minuet, sound¬ 
ing particularly beautiful and fragile in the twilight. 

2. Andy Porter (of red hat fame) gave a lively talk on his war ex¬ 
periences, when, though in the Navy, he was attached to an Army 
branch—and as a result was most of the time involved in red tape 
from b oth sides. 

3. Heinie gave a "comb solo" with such effect that we all recognized 
it as "Humoresque." 

h. Stella Lovering and Phil McCombs told about today's hikes to the 
glacier. 

Paul Chenoweth (after exhibiting the 20-|" fish he says he caught at 
Sam Mack Lake today, with a rock, He sez) talked about botany, 
and reported that they saw a golden eagle and a Sierra grouse. 

6. "Base tales" (and were they tallI) were told by Rodney, 

Esther, Dick, Ho;vard and Cliff. 

7.. The balance of the limericks were read, and the contest ended. 

Five finalists were picked by the judges, after due consideration, 
and then the audience was asked to choose the favorite. That "dear 
old lady", O.Kehrlein’s grandmother, came tearing into first place— 
so Rita Gerry won the prize. 

8. Dorothy Bower did two magic tricks, which inspired Oliver to like 
prowess. Selecting Jim Perley (the most sceptical) for his victim, 

he proceeded to hypnotize him and make him laugh uproariously-in 

fact, to such an extent that Louise was beginning to wonder, "is it is 
or is it ain't" a joke! All ended well, even if it did take three 
burly first basemen to hold Jim down when he really got going. 

9. Fred Foulon, aided and abetted by the Pine Creakers, put on a skit 
about Base Campers with the aid of Dick Shipman, Dr. VJalker and 
Rodney. 

10. Joke Session started with a story about J(Y)osie by Endy, went full 
speed ahead with Herb's stories, and ended in a dither with Howard 1 s 
collection. 

11. Fish-report, time check, and at last, HOT CHOCOLATE. 









WHAT MAKES BASE CAMP CLICK 
By Charles M. Gooding 

ray experience at*F?rst r° ° PP ?Q 1 t ^ nity '' in registering a complaint about 
7 tSefweeks i ASe ?® p » : l9h7 ‘ Althou S h i* took but two weeks, here am 

l’ l A t ? struggling hard, and with not much success, to regain 

ray identity and get oack into the swing of business. I don't know just what 

reo^e 1 S ° COmpletel 5 r fOT got 2£ I haven't been able to 

just treat^fsleen^-^f d °™ frten that high alt itude I would wait 

T could ius+ P * . But ‘T*y couldn't it have worked out so that 

I could just sleep, what with the present H.C.L? 

Because I am a new member and can't compare mv first base cann with 
%££?£*%? h “ d3 wm di “ my begin 

the good old days " Well b ^ n ^ ath , us on Base Caa P in 19XX. Those were 

well that it ivIh u ’ 1 £ 19hl could have been any better, it's just as 
well that it wasn't because I never would go back to work. 

to that breath-takingly beautiful green of First Lake 

to the last 01 'Bleck Leek”, as Tony the packer called it. the great beautv and 

be^ty U of°S^ U M T r PS ' ite an t SUrr0undings left nothing to be defined. The^ 

be^evoked m“y Ses?^ " ^ itS ^ ° f ’ >vi11 be a to 

iust what^LTa^rfi 0118 ° f , BaSG Cara P on P a Per gives me the chance to see 
jus what was back of the graid time I had. I have said to several friends 

so°mariv U r.i' e & ^ vacation > that I could not remember ever before having met 

LS y tfa a ?S^-” Drttom p. e at one ,,he " 1 -ade this 

remark to a fellow Sierran at Base Camp, he said, "Don't vou think th* + n 

esauss up here they are not subject to’the artificiS stSLs aS stresses 

of therr daily bread-winning activities, so they can just SfJhEr gS selves 

all the world would be if the pressure of making a living were lifted?'' ’ 

»sw.r°J^ “In ^ 1UM aS * ins if the e Sg “h the chicken came first, so my 
answer was: "Perhaps so, but I think these people are pleasant because + h w 
have learned that cooperation makes for harmony in living?” they 

h a rm rt L ° 0k n ng o a v k * 1 1 resize bow great a part that spirit of cooperation and 
harmony played in making our Base Csmn such a very great success' vrha+ r,+v, 

,Z red i? ntS ' °| BMned ” ith Breat bealt^eS nLdeS to Jakfil 

S e tf L P t a s d d in v itable ^ a * th0Se in tS SLSSr? Who Ubored so 
fo ^ t0 se f s ° dellclous a "table” as I would not have thought possible and 
those who labored not at all in their entertaining at the campfires which 
are something to enjoy over and over again. campfires which 

"HIND-SIGHT” 

By Elsie 0. Kittle 

u i first Base Camp and what memories crowd at its recall l There was +Vi* 
woeful climb in the pass, the falls and cascades of B?g Pine Ireet Srough 
Pinuo and flowery Alpiae meadows, past the lakes which cafe in close succession 

at FirJf 1 ! f v Cen h Tem ? 1 l Crag towering above them all. There ivas the tea party * 

1«+ Lake Wh ! rS 1 first raet our reporter and members of other chapters The 
last mile was made with weary little Butch whom we had to coax along 5th a gif? 




Arrival at camp was an introduction to "roughing it" for I was confronted 
with pitching my tent, a thing which I before had never done. How was I ever 
to get the thing over to Girl’s Campt I could not even life it, let alone 
carry it. (It was finally accomplished, thanks to "Hector".) How my arms 
ached as they tugged and strained at the heavy ropes which cut into my hands J 
How many boulders did I excavate to make a place for my sleeping bag! But 
Dean's fried chicken erased the memory of such troubles. 

There was the trip to the knoll where we first viewed Agassiz with its 
glacier, and then we went on to Seventh Lake. There in the meadow I helped 
Oner, standing on his head in the stream, fish three trout out of a hole in 
the rocks with his hands, while Ethel shot pictures of him. 

There was that first meeting with artist Bob Clunie in the meadow at Sixth 
Lake as he painted Temple Crag, and his inspiring talk about art and artists. 

As he chatted over his canvas I sensed an unusual sincerity and simplicity in 
the man's personality which carried over into his paintings to make them 
different from the usual art one meets. 

Campfires showed ingenuity as well as talent in the programs. They were 
something not to be missed and were a source of much wholesome enjoyment. 

Another highlight was the avalanche on Temple Crag which I heard one 
afternoon from the ridge above Fourth Lake. There was a sudden rumble of 
thunder, followed by a distinct roar and crashing coming from the direction of 
Mt. Alice or somewhere near. I scanned all the peaks but could see nothing 
and still the roar and crashing continued. Next day a new snow patch was 
noted at the base of Temple Crag, on top of which was a huge, dark spot, spread¬ 
ing out like an octopus, and which, with glasses, vie could plainly see was the 
rubble that had come down after it. 

Chief highlight was the memorable trip to the glacier with its wonderful 
views along the way. I think of the puffing on the talus, Pete's consideration 
for his grandmothers, the rare flowers we found along the trail, Oliver's 
lecture, the fine shots of the pedes I took there, and lastly, the significance 
of the glacier itself and its mighty work through the ages. 

Running through the whole scene like a warp thread, weaving ail together, 
could be seen the capable and efficient hands of Oliver and Dean, upon whom 
the success of the Base Canp depended, and the careful planning which they had 
done. Coupled with this was the wonderful cooperation shown by everyone and 
the comradeship which greased the cogs they set in motion. 


GLACIOLOGY SESSION 

Edna's transcription from her rough notes. 

Glacier needs: wind shadow 
sun shadow 

elevation - at this latitude from 12,800 to 13,300 feet 
less evaporation on top 
more evaporation at bottom 

about 100 feet thickness of ice 

Snow flakes become individual ice flakes. Creep over each other by a 
process of pressure, regelation, sliding, refreezing, repressure, and so on. 
Ice pressure is in all directions, not just dovm as in the case of water. 
Crevasses can close. Cites example of would-be rescue. 

Bergschrund not much over 30 feet deep. 
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California now in minor ice age. 

Center of this glacier moves 7/8” to 1” per day in summer, when it is 
moving and melting fast. 

Glacial cycles* One ninth of earth’s surface is covered with ice today* 

i Oliver suggests a possible theory: If Aleutian Islands hadn’t been, then 
hortn Alaska would be made tropical by Japan current. The mountains came up 
and cut off the Japan current, so now Alaska is cold and Ca3.ifornia relatively 
warm. Small things start a cycle going* California is not now as warm as it 
normally should be. 


These glaciers are not remains of Pleistocene age. They all disappeared, 
and none in Sierra since, until the Christian era. Mt* Shasta glaciers are 
different from Sierra. 

Difference between old moraine and fresh one. Latter has sharp—edged 
rocks and silt. 

Some glaciers from this age h'ave already disappeared. 

Benches made by glacier running into hard buttress, as witness mark on 
niuataks. 

Intense pressure of glacier compresses rock and polishes it. "Glacial 
polish". 

Mystery of "chatter marks," 

Problem of snow-fields and their sun-pits. Above 12,000 feet sun pits and 
sun cups are found. What makes their regular pattern fall in geometric 
relation to the "faLl line?" * * 

Between 25,000 and 2000 years ago there were no glaciers. Relation between 
weather cycle and glacial cycle. 


Introduces Dudley and Frank Buck (and Jerry mcCallahan) from Seattle. 

They say they are " much impressed " by the loose rockj 

Questions answered. 

Says our local snow fields will probably not develop into glaciers under 
present conditions. 

**•*•#*#■#* 

GRANNY TRIP TO THE GLACIER - Part I 
By Stella Lovering 

Pete's grandmothers started down the trail at 8:30 a.m., half an hour 
behind Oliver's stalwarts. We reached the fork of the trail and started 

climbing toward the meadow below Sam Mack. There we had to ford the stream 

which was later dubbed The River Jordan—and started up the slope to the left 
on a surprisingly good horse trail. But Pete's legs are long and his gait 
steady, so little by little the slower ones fell behind and when we finally 
reached the rocks of the terminal moraine we were well strung out. Fortunately 
Pete spied some grass-hoppers which he thought would be good fish bait, so 
while he chased them, we caught up. 

We caught sight of the yellow trunk of a pine stuck like a flagpole in the 
rocks of the terminal moraine, and when we reached it and another higher up. 
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tnere we found the earlier group listening to Oliver discourse on glaciers. 

He had to repeat some of it for us, explaining the parts of the glacier, 
it T s movement, how the level of the terminal moraine had fallen, where 
avalanches occurred, etc# 

Then we clambered down over the boulders to near the ice, where boots were 
changed and crampons donned by those planning to visit the bergschrund. 

The rest of us had to be content with going only as far as the steep part. 
It was quite an adventure, lie soon discovered that a glacier has a great deal 
o± water in it in the form of many streams rushing down under and over the ice 
Uhere the ice and snow were firm all was well. When they gave way, we waded 
in ice-cold water. Soon all of us had soaked and frozen feet. But the ice 
grew firmer as we climbed, and it was fun feeling it crunch under our feet 
as our boots broke thru the little cone-shaped crests. A few cracks prepared us 
for the crevasses. The first ones were mostly filled with snow and were 
disappointing. But the last two were deep and impressive,—sheer walls of 
blue ice with icicles hanging onto them. We threw bits of ice down into them 
and listened to them tinkle as they fell to the bottom, and were glad we were 
not down there. 

ihen it was time to start back, so with more slipping and sliding aid 
going thru to the water, we reached the rocks of the terminal moraine. There 
we had lunch with the glacier and the mountains and the valley spread before 
us, and then back to camp. 


PALISADE GLACIER TRIP - Part II 
By Phil McCombs 

_We left Pete and his ''grandmothers'' in the slush half way out on the 
Glacier and ''mushed" onward and upward. The going was slow because of the 
amount oi water on the top of the ice, but soon we hit dry snow. Many small 
crevasses were observed, including one 20 to 30 feet deep.. We aimed for the 
nearest good spot in the bergschrund, but suddenly veered sharply to the left 
when a great avalanche of rock came off one of the buttresses on North 
Palisade directly in front of us. 

The last 200 yards up to the bergschrund was rope work becaise of the 
steepness, but finally we gazed into the beautiful fairy cavern of icy 
stalactites and stalagmites all done in an ice—blue coloring. There were 
other fairy-land shapes of blue ice which made it a regular Alice-in-Wonderland 
castle. Lunch was eaten sitting on the edge of the crack. The "Talus Wonders" 
got very cold, indeed, as did our feet. We lost all desire to explore 
further along the bergschrund when some of the heavy'ice cap over it—100 
feet to our left—caved'into the great hole. 

THE PLEDGE ’ ■ V ‘ 

A colored preacher was endeavoring to get his flock to sign the pledge not 
to steal chickens. One young buck was obstreperous. "Parson", he said, 

"Ah'm willin' to jine the church, and do wha's right-but ah sho don' believe 

in a man signin' away all his rightsl" 

—Howard Whitmore 
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THE TALE TO EJiD ALL TALES 


Fifty-seven years ago this month, Hiram Kehrlein fulfilled a solemn promise 
to take his favorite nephew, Oliver Kehrlein, up onto the great glacier, high 
m the Sierra above Big Pine, California. 

It.nad been a nard day for little Oliver, but he was so proud of his new 
Tyrolian, Beaver-skin Hat with the one long Eagle Feather riding high above one 
ear, that he tried hard not to show his fatigue. Uncle Hiram had made that 
cute little hat and, only that morning had given it to Oliver. 

Wearing an Eagle Feather was a tradition among all Kehrlein Men aid Boys 
who glorified in climbing mountains just for the sheer joy and exhilaration 
of it, and today little Oliver xvas earning his right to wear one. 

finally, without having heard a single whimper from the youngster, the 
small party stood peering into the great depths of the mighty bergschrund. To 
give the child a thrill he would never forget, Oliver was lowered with a rope 
down into the crevasse. When he was hauled up again amid a shower of dislodged 
snow, his prize hat was gone, aid could not be recovered, 

Since breakfast Oliver had ridden for hours on a mule, and later his 
shore legs had taken many more steps than had Uncle Hiram's longer, sturdier 
legs, all without complaint—that is, until he realized that his proud hat 
could not be recovered. Then he made up for lost time, aid his lusty and 
tearful wailings must have made the Big Korn Sheep within earshot believe that 
the Coyotes were holding a convention. 


The years passed, as years persist in doing, and Oliver's interest in 
glaciology increased with the years. He never again mentioned the loss of 
his first Eagle Feather, but it is equally true that he never failed to think 
of it on each of his many trips to again view Palisade Glacier. As he 
measured the flow of the glacier each time he no doubt whispered to himself, 

"I wonder where my first Eagle Feather is by this time.'' 

About five hours ago, while we were standing at the foot of this glacier, 
Oliver saw his hat. It was in a cake of ice recently melted away, aid Oliver 
could see the half buried Eagle Feather, jauhtily pointing to the rear, just 
as he had remembered it. All these years it had been encased in protective 
glacial ice which flowed jerkily and slowly down the mountain side. I watched 
Oliver as he carefully chipped it free and hid it under his coat. That was 
one bit of glaciology that Oliver was too choked up to talk about just then, 
but he did tell me about it on the way dorm to camp. I sneaked it out of his 
tent tonight and- Here it is! 

The little hat fitted snugly over my fist as I held it up with its defiant 
feather pointing toward the moon, and the story seemed almost convincing - 
that is - it did—until little Butch Bright on the far side of the campfire 
chirped, "Hey, Rodney, gimme back my hat please." 


■Rodney Johnson 
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WHY MOSQUITOES AT FIFTH LAKE ARE DIFFERENT 
A Tall Tale By Esther R. Hake 


Do you know why Sierra Club members aresuch fine, good, wonderful people? 
I am going to tell you why. Have you noticed that our Fifth Lake mosquitoes 
can bite and sting but they make no noise? They cannot hum or sing. They are 
different from the mosquitoes in the other parts of the Sierra. 

Eons and eons ago, the mosquitoes of the Sierra held a big convention in 
Evolution Basin, They came from all over. A big delegation, a noisy crowd, 
came from Fifth Lake. It was late in the fall. On the closing day of the 
convention, the Granddaddy of the mosquitoes (called Ollie) gave the final 
announcements. He told them that the barometer was very low and falling fast, 
that a storm was approaching and winter would soon set in. At sundown they 
were to start for their homes under the leaves, grass and logs in the different 
sections of the Sierra, there to hibernate under the snow for the winter. 

Granddaddy Ollie also announced that all good mosquitoes who had done their 
work well were not to return to their homes, but were to be transmigrated 
to parts unknown on flying saucers. The chosen few were to be picked from 
the leaders in the camp—the cooks in commissary, the songsters, the musicians, 
the stoiy-tellers, those who took part in the skits, the trail leaders, the 
ones who were patient with the small fry, and those who were generous with 
their fish-fries. 

The chosen few were to be reincarnated to a higher form of life and 
eventually they wore to become a special form of Homo-sapiens called Sierra 
Club members. The flying saucers would scatter them over the state. 

Immediately after sundown the other mosquitoes were to take off for their 
respective regions, while the chosen few were to fly a mile up in the sky to 
await the Flying Saucers. After a ride on the flying saucers they would be 
changed and would never be the same again. Henceforth they would be the 
leaders, the singers, the musicians—-loyal and true to the highest ideals. 

Late that afternoon they held a big concerto, ending in a fugue. At sundown, 
Granddaddy Ollie blow the whistle and the mosquitoes began their flight to their 
homes over the Sierra, except the chosen few. 

When the Fifth Lake delegation got to Jigsaw Pass, one member suggested 
that they stay there to watch for the flying saucers. So they sat stretching 
their necks. Intent on watching for the saucers, they didn't notice that it 
was turning cold. At last they saw the flying s'aucers whizz by. ' Then they 
rushed down the Pass, but the storm overtook them. The cold and the 
strain from stretching their necks caused their vocal cords to rupture. 

They were never able to sing again. So that is the reason why the 
mosquitoes at Fifth Lake have lost their voices. Please respect them because 
their ancestors were probably the only creatures who have seen the flying 
saucers. And now you know why Sierra Club members are such wonderful people. 
Besides all their other accomplishments, their ancestors are the only creatures 
who have had a ride on the flying saucers. 



"And the evening and the 

morning were the twelfth day......" 


As all of Thursday’s activities were reported at Campfire, 
Edna summarizes them there. 


CAMPFIRE 

TJHO VIE RE THE MOST USEFUL PEOPLE IN CAMP? Tonight the voting starts on 
the six most popularly useful citizens of this first Base Camp—the ones 
who did most to make camp more efficient and enjoyable for all of us. 

Lots of reports before we can get going: 

Excess dunnage has to be weighed out by 8 a.m, tomorrow. 

Endy Hanson announces a forum on compulsory training for tomorrow 
morning. 

Twenty people are going out Friday, some to climb Split Mt., others 
to go home. 

Sam French gives a report on his climb today. (We discover today 
is also his birthday.) 

John Mazza hosted a fish party at which 12 people and 22 fish were 
present. 

Oliver presents Omer with a Sierra Club cup and a scout-knife in 
appreciation of what he's done. 

And Bill Wright gives a report on the fish in Sam Mack Lake. With 
his own eyes, he say/:, he saw fish two and three feet long there. Bob 
Thompson corroborates this story, saying he first saw the fish from way 
up on the side of the nunatak and mistook them for Japanese one-man 
submarines. 

After the official time-check (we all wonder how close "base-camp 
time" will be to "outside" time), the balance of the prizes for this 
afternoon's tea party winners were given out. (See list of prize-winners 
elsewhere.) Elsie fell thanked all those who substituted for her in 
hostessing-capacities, which she was unable to fulfill because of not 
feeling well. 

Charles Gooding, representing the panel of judges choosing the best 
tall tale, presented the stories of the five finalists: Rodney, Hazel, 

Phil, Esther and Carel, The audience was asked to make the decision— 
and Carel Mulder's "3-men, 3-mules, 3-frying pans" story won him the 
honors. 

The fish report showed slim pickings today. All the fishermen must 
have been at the Tea Party, but a decrepit old fishing pole was given to 
Paul for his Paul Bunyan fish, and a gilded (and embalmed) "smallest fish 
caught" was presented to Art. Tomorrow the prize for the biggest fish 
will be awarded. 

At last, what we have really been waiting for-The First Basemen's 

Show goes on. (See program further on). And so ends another good campfire, 
rath thanks from everybody to everybody-—and chocolate and birthday 
cake for Sam and Rodney. 











ASCENT OF PEAK "12,850” 

Top of Ridge Between Big Pine Creek and Baker Creek - Designated as "No Record 
of Having Been Climbed" in the Sierra Club Official List 

By Samuel French 


We^left at 8:2k a.m., proceeding directly to Summit Lake. At the knoll 
north of the lake, proceeded across a short talus field and up a steep draw 
halfway to the summit. We climbed to the east ridge, emerging at a point about 
200 yards east of the true summit. 

We arrived at the top at 10:$h a.m. and found a cairn with two registers- 
cans, one placed by Betty and Chester Versteeg July 25, 19i*0, t7 hich we all 
signed, arid another bearing the following information: 

June 23rd (year not shown) Ed B. Bennett, Class ’26, Lindsay 

James M. Moser, U.S.C. ’28, L.A. 

Climbed during the filming of Erich Von Stroheim’s "The Wedding March" 

A Santa Monica High School Student Body card dated 1930-1931 
..bearing the name of Morgan Leonard was also found. 

It is believed that the 'Wedding March" was filmed in 1925 at First Lake, 
but this will be verified later. 


The view from the top included the entire Palisade Crest as far south as 
Split Mt., with complete view of the North and Middle Palisade Glaciers. 

To the east lay the Inyo and White Mountain ranges, to the north were Mounts 
Tom, Morgan, Gabb, Bear Creek Spire, Hilgard and Humphreys; and to the west the 
Inconsolable Range. 

All of the Big Pine Lakes, and Sam Mack and Robin’s Egg Lakes lay to the 
south, and the Baker Creek Canyon with its many lakes lay directly below to the 
north. 


After a pleasant two hours and fifteen minutes on the summit, we raced down 
the scree in the draw directly east of the summit, reaching Summit Lake in I|9 
minutes and Base Camp ten minutes later. ■ 


(And in spite of the fact that we found a register on top, when it had 
been listed as an unclimbed peak, we all considered it a very worthwhile new 
experience.—Ed) • ■ . . 


Our party included: 

Sam French (leader) 
Nancy Crenshaw 
Hazel Eggett 
Elmer Gates . 

Omer Hooper, Jr. 


Jean Levin 
Robert Myers 
Kathleen Nigon 
Noel Oliver 
Edna Spalding 

-K- * 


PHOTOGRAPHERS' FIELD DAY—the second Thursday morning after breakfast. Dozens 
of photographers on the slope shot the entire group, commissary and Kehrlein. 
Them getting pictures of themselves taking pictures. What a record it 
will be! 



PRIZES AWARDED ON SHOW DAY 


Prizes for best book-costume: 

1. •"Flicka" 

2. "Last of the Mohicans" 

3. "One Thousand & One Nights" 
it. "It Can't Happen Here" 

5. "The Egg and i" 

• 6. "Never Too Late to Mend" 

7. "Oliver Twist" 

8. "Place Names of the Sierra" 

9. "Inside U.S.A." . 

10. "Huckleberry Finn" 

11. "This is. My Own"- Rockwell Kent 

Flower Arrangements: 

1. Endy Hanson 

2. Stella Lovering 

3. Rodney Johnson 
k* Eva & Edgar Frank 
6: The Richardsons 

\ . i * 0 

Bandana Prizes: 

Most Colorful 
Most Useful' J ‘ • 

Most Geometric 
Best Handmade 
Smallest 
Most Oriental 
Oldest and Dirtiest 
Largest 
Most Western 
Grand Prize 

Handy Gadget Prizes: 

1. Small tools in leather case 

2. Plastic pilloY/s 

3. Plastic water bottle 
if. Air foam mattreeps 


Bob and Suzanne Myers 
Octavia and Merle Wil?on ; 
Pauline Cook, Jean Anderson 
Art .Mayer ■ 

Paul Chenoweth 
Heinie Mannheim 
Oliver Kehrlein 
Phil McCombs 

Maxine Chenoweth . 

Butch Bright 

Esther Hake . > 


Art Mayer 

Stella Lovering and Florence Davis 
Elsie Bell Earnshaw ... 

Olitrer Kehrlein • ■ -• 

Dick Shipman , - : ■ - 


Rubber boat " 


THE BIG PARTY 


Elsie Bell 
Elsie fell 
Miriam Buri . 
Miriam Burd 
Tommy Porter 
Louise Parley 
Ethel-Rose Taylor 
Ruth Kain 
Doug Gerry 
Edna Laumann 


The annual Base. Camp Tea v;as held Thursday July 31st in the lovely v/ooded 
meadow in the midst of "Married'Folks Camp". 

.:,All guests came representing either a book, or an author, and great was the 
variety of costumes, many being.really clever. There were only six of "The'Egg 
and I" but each showed great ingenuity and imagination—although the supoly of" 
commissary eggs was nearly depleted. 

'"Tea" consisted of delicious fruit punch and cookies. 

The whole effect was very colorful, with the. gay bandanas fluttering from 
"climbing ropes" tied to albicaulis trees, and the multicolored costumes of the 
guests. Some excellent color movies and lcodachromes were taken by various 
photographers. Ruth Kain is to be complimented on the success of the whole 
affair, as she was untiring in her efforts to create a good time for all. 

—Elsie Bell Earnshaw 
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VIVID MEMORIES 


By Edna I. Laumann ' 

"Now, take your time, and if you don't get in until eight o'clock tonight, 
there'll be dinner waiting for you. I'll see if I can get a ride for you to the 
end of the road." Oliver's experienced summary of a tenderfootI Well, it will 
still be light at eight, so :I should worry, and Mrs. John Galen Howard is 
hiking, too. She's over.^eighty, so maybe I can keep up with her. 

Pleasant people passing and repassing on the trail. Two weeks with’them 
should be delightful.;jThis beautiful stream of cascades and waterfalls," and the 
snow patches on the peaks ahead—i-wish I wuz a poetl 

• ■ .t 

After seven hours, reached our campsight, more beautiful than my imagination 
expected. After all* the bulletin did say it was n an artistes and photographer’s 
paradise # n But when do we eat, and could Dean really be that good? Y/hat a 
dinnerl All the chicken we wanted, Nov/, if only the coffee f s-- Yupl It is] 
Golly, this is going to be just perfect. Cantaloupe and ham for breakfast, ice 
cream and avacado salad for dinner, seconds on steak I ain’t never had it so 
good! 


Rodney interrupting his own fishing to try to rescue my spinner for me, 
and failing that, patiently outfitting me with a new leader and hook —- a busy 
fisherman f s utmost, Kay Meyer rowing over with salmon eggs when ray bait didn’t 
work. Ary Mayer giving me a fish because "my persistence made me deservin’ 1 ’, 
and getting a billy can from Dean, by stealth and fraud. 

The linguists in campl Haven’t talked so much French since college days. 
Oliver and Rodney just reel it off, Sidney Treat’s fluent presentation of the 
position of France in the international burlap crisis. Even Tony, the mule 
packer, speaks French. ’’Veto” Gromyko Perley scaring everybody so with his 
violent Russian that they let him get away with all the burlap Cliff could bring 
over from Sweden, Art Mayer’s convulsing Chinese! Cliff Youngquist regretting 
to me that he v/as always meeting people who spoke Swedish better than he could 
(n» I was foolin’ him with my Norwegian all the time, hal fta!) And when I v/as 
relating my fishing experiences, someone with a fresh European accent said, 

’’You will find always such kindness in the Sierra Club.” They must have been 
refugees * Lots of intellectuals in camp, like ’’Swede” Larson and ”Yo, the Yunk 
Man”, who didn’t make the rest of us feel ignorant because they kept their stars 
and Ph.D.’s from showing. 

Delightful lessons in botany with the Chenoweths and geology vrth Oliver. 

The profusion of shooting stars and paint brush in the meadows, and the realiza¬ 
tion that we are living in a new glacial era. Education v/ithout effort. The un¬ 
forgettable evening Bob Clunie .talked to us about painting,——and coveting his 
pictures, Yrish I could have taken down all he said in shorthand, ’’American 
painting can be no better than American philosophy.” 

The heavenly morning on the lake with Frances playing her recorder, YJho 
cared whether the fish bit? Yfliat makes the lakes so emerald in sunlight, and 
all silver at sunset? . The Alpine glow before campfire, and Octavia’s violin 
”Ave Maria” in the mountain twilight; never did it seem so beautiful. 


And the party Ethel Rose and I gave the day our box came, when lovable 
Louise Perley said, Wouldn’t it be nice if we could carry this spirit 
friendliness and kindness with us all through the year!” 




Chairman: Frances Carter 


FIRST BASEMEN'S SHOW 

Accompanist: Octayia Wilson . 

Masters of Ceremony: Merle Wilson 

2. Cliff Youngquist 

1* "Orchestra" comes on. (First base-men and -women with willows stuck in their 
hair and hats.) , 

M.C.l: comments on the willows 

M.C.2: (in thick Svenska brogue) Say, vat is dat song about der villows? 

M.C.l: (in slightly less thick British accent) Ah, two of my countrymen, 
Gilbert and Sullivan, wrote a willow song. It goes like this: 

2» Ivy Foster sings "Tit Willow". 

M.C.l: Now that we have the theme song, we will hear the Wacky Willows 
Orchestra, led by the Willowy Willow. 

3* Wacky Willows, led by 'Tay, play a number on goofy instruments, tin cans, 
combs, a pipe, paper boxes and frying pans. 

M.C.2: Say, vhy do you Englishmen vare monocles around? 

M.C.l: Really, old chap. So we can see what we're looking at. 

M.C.2: Oh. You mean so you von't see any more than you can comprehend? 

U. Dorothy Thompson does a base-camp version of strip-tease, ending in a 
pair of long wool sleeper-pajamas. 

5. Cliff tells Paul Bunyan story about the Blue Ox and the giant Honey Bees. 
M.C.l: I sy, what became of the Blue Ox? 

M.C.2: Veil, ay don't know. But ve have a descendant-Ferdinand de Bulll 

6. Ferdinand the Bull (Keith Bright) comes on, with Ferdinand the Bull puppet 

on his hand, the rest of him thoroughly covered with blanket. Recites 
verses about the sage of the descendant.of the Blue Ox. (Which see, 
further along.) ' 

f V * + * 

M.C.l: Say, do 1 you have a lot of that stuff in California? 

M.C.2: Veil, dat's all entertainment. 

M.C.l: Now in- deah old England, we have real entertainment. ■ Listen to this: 

... 

7. Ivy Foster sings a lovely solo. 

M.C.l: How do you like that? 

M.C.2: Yah shure, dat vas beautiful. 

M.C.l: And now how would you like to be read to? 

8. Edna Spalding reads selections from "1000 Beautiful Things.": 

M.C.2: Dat vas so guidl 

M.C.l: Now we'll have some more music. 

9. Paul Kegley sings a solo. 

M.C.l: Now that's real entertainment ' 

M.C.2: Yah, it certainly moves der spirit. 








M.C.l: Really, old boy t you don't believe in spirits? 
M.C.2: Yah, shure. The Indians still hunt this country! 


10. Indian appears on cliff after blackout 

M.C.l: That's almost-as' gruesome as the Drama. 
M.C.2: Drama is not alvays gruesome. 


11. Drama (enacted by Edgar Frank and Carel Mulder.) 


M.C.l: Ah, old chap. A good show—but no'chorus. 

M.C.2: In my country ve alvays have a chorus. 

12. Rockettes come on: (Hazel Eggett, Chorus master) 

Charles Gooding Keith Bright; 

Edgar Frank Warren Turner 

(dressed to expose legs, etc. Wrapped in towel. Wearing 2 cups apiece in 
strategic locations) 

Directed by Suzanne Myers, they go thru their routines so energetically 
that some of them lose their "cups”. Somebody yells, "Is there a 
• doctor in 'the house?" : • 

After several unsuccessful attempts to get them clear thru their 
routine without mishap, they all fall down in a heap, and the 
poor little director gives them up, also the job. 

Grand finale: . k • 

Entire orchestra, chorus, and individuals on stage, singing with 
the entire audience:. ■ < .* 

"Hail, Hail, The Gang's All Here." 

"Good Might Ladies." 

"Merrily .We ■ Roll Along". 

• • • • • 

CHANT OF-.FERDINAND THE BULL • 

* * • » i * * ’ t 

I’m Ferdinand the descendant of the Blue Ox-the guy that made 

all of these rocks... , • . w. • • •; . : 

I've climbed every peak in search of my sweet—-Elsie Bee, Elsie Bee. 
The other day when we were out hiking, you slipped and you fell 
on your talus, and that was much to my liking. y:. • 

I live with the single-bull-Fifth-Lakars, and pity the married- 
bullyackers. A poor lot are they, they dan 1 1 .have'their say, and all they 
do is gripe. , i 

(In falsetto voice) Now .a young bu-ll ■ like, me- 

(Business of eating All-Bran flakes) 

(In manly baritone) Now a young .bull like me . 

Should not climb a tree 
That's the way it must ;be 
If I want to keep my bully steaks with met . . 


For as I was coming down Jigsaw Pass, 

I turned to look at my hind-ender ■: : 

Oh it wasn't there 

The bones they were bare. •' 

A club member said, "It was tender"'. 

Oliver, Oliver: And now I'm the guy 

I climbed a 13,000 foot peak Gals like to meet 

Some polemonium I did sneak 'Cause I smell so sweet... 



(Talk, aside) Now Heinie is a fine whiskerino—but his whiskers 
remind me of something behind me. 

Oh, the blue ox, a great ox was he 
He pawed out the San Joaquin vallee 
That's why mountains are here 
Thanks to that old dear, 

And this ain't all bull that you hearee. 

Elsie Bell, I hear your sweet mooing 
I'd best be on my way 
Or I'll be a fillet 
Or on top of the stove, a-stewing. 

, , —Keith Bright 

EXIT 

SELECTIONS FROM "1000 BEAUTIFUL THINGS" 

Read by.Edna Spalding 


Hills 

Arthur Guiterman 


Silence 

Charles Hsnson Towne 


I never loved your plains. 
Your gentle valleys, 

Your drowsy country lanes 
And pleached alleys. 

I want my hills—the trail 
That scorns the hollow— 
Up, up the ragged shale 
Where few will follow. 


I need not shout my faith. Thrice eloquent 
Are quiet trees and the green listening sodj 
Hushed are the stars, whose power is never 
spent; 

The hills are mute: yet how they speak of 
God! 

On a Final Day 

Edwin Way Teale 


Up, over wooded crest. 

And mossy boulder. 

With strong thigh, heaving chest. 
And swinging shoulder. 

So let me hold my way, 

By nothing halted. 

Until at close of d^r 
I stand exalted 

High on my hills of dream- 

Dear hills that know me! 

And then how fair will seem 
The land below me! 

How pure, at vesper-time 
The far bells chiming! 

God, give me hiils to climb 
And strength fOr climbing! 


If I were to choose the sights, the 
sounds, the fragrances I most would want to 
see and hear and smell—among all the 
delights of the open world—on a final day 
on earth, I think I would choose these: 
the clear, ethereal song of a white-throated 
sparrow singing at dawn; the smell of pine 
trees in the heat of noon; the lonely 
calling of Canada geese; the sight of a 
dragon-fly glinting in the sunshine; the 
voice of a hermit thrush far in a darken¬ 
ing woods at evening-; and most spiritual 
and moving of sights—the white cathedral of 
a cumulus cloud floating serenely in the 
blue of the sky. 


Steeple Bush - Robert Lee Frost 


Have I^not walked without an upward look 
Of caution under stars that very well 
Might not have missed me when they shot and fell? 
It was a risk I had to take-and took. 










"And the evening and the 

morning were the thirteenth day 


Edna's last campfire report - more replete than ever. 


CAMPFIRE 

OUR LAST! It can't be-but it is. All the last minute instructions on 

weighing-in the dunnage before breakfast, and which piles go out first, 
and "thirty pounds—-no more no less". Yes, this is it. 

Tonight the crowd is smaller, but the Pine Creakers in fine voice, 
are full of the old campfire spirit, singing for us: 

1. All Thru the Night 

2. Hi, Ho. Nobody at Home 

3. Thou Poor Bird 

U. The Unfinished Symphony, vrhich goes 

"Be kind to our web-footed friends-— 

That duck may be somebody's mother." 

Which makes us feel like singing too, so led by Ivy and the Creakers 
we sing the base-camp talus round, "Oh how weary is the morning", and 
"America the Beautiful". 

Bobby Myers does a card trick for us, with the help of Keith Bright, 
and Heinie does his famous discourse on the fine art of "thpittin 1 " 
(Which see, further along). 

A final fitting note is given to our stay in the mountains by a skit 
which Beth Byrkit puts on, in which the peaks around us, which we have 
come to know so well, talk to the Sierrans, and tell them they have been 
welcome in so far as they have left the mountains undisturbed. 

Today is the 12th anniversary for the 'Wilsons, which they celebrated 
with a Pop-Corn-Bust at Fourth Lake. 

Joe "Never-Miss-An-Opportunity" Davis takes occasion to relay 
Dwight Morrow's "Rule 11"-"Don't take yourself too seriously." 

So we don't. Proceeding with the lighter side of the program, Cliff 
tells the story about the huge wool sack full of sleigh bells, and Roy 
(Cliff's Svenska-apprentice) tells about the clock that stopped running. 
Then Oliver, as the finale to the Whiskerino contest, decrees that the 
male "who hasn't shaved once", shall be the one to kiss the young beauty, 
Connie Karge. That lucky lad turns out to be (with Heinie standing by 

expectantly) Doug Gerry-who, just as Connie is brought onto the stage, 

stalks off in all the sophistication of his six years with an indignant 
"Aw, shucks! I won't kiss no dame."' 

And now we come to the meaty part of the evening: 

Tony Gamero (who came to us a few days ago fresh from the High Trip) 
sings "Amapola" and "Ay, ay, ay." 


















Elmer Gates and Jim K'ain receive cups for the biggest fish caught (12 inches'! 

w .£ alen Howard 1S presented with a Sierra club cup and a scout knife for 
her two weeks work on "chickie pail". 

And winners of the .-Useful Citizens-, voting, are awarded cups in this order: 
-L* bweae Larson 

2. Ruth Ksin 

3. Merle Wilson 
iu Hal Richardson 

5. Ceda McCombs 

6 . Joe Davis 

are usS^or^nJT^ ta ^ ks . on " Seeds ® d Their Germination" telling.how they 
Tout ft T ° f d medl cme, and Fritz points up the moral with a story 

last-nieht camnf^n + ©watermelon seed, and last of all Oliver gives his usual 

its^summer otttines origin and Purposes of the Club and of 

gr ° Up t£> P atrond ge the other trips now- 

pate in the other rlnh + -^x^ ents at Base Camp, He urges that they partici- 
n+v, k other club activities upon their return to the city; and calls on 

e^hL”^f»l-r nt explaln chapter “tivities, lodges and social 
by the*club. tS 0Ur SUPport ln the conservation activities being undertaken 

' Bob Thompson talks about High Trips,, h • • V ' . ' " 

g Tiff goes on about winter activities, 

Carel Mulder talks on the Mother Lode, - • 

Hermann Horn extols, the Loma Prieta Ghapter, ■ * • • 

Stella Lovering tells us about the Southern Chapter, 

Paui expiains what the Natural Science Section is doing, 
and Oliver finishes . with the Main Office, the Bay Chapter, 

Base Camp reunions, and ties it all together. ^ 

rev?J? !£V.r 5ing FINIS by 311 "Auld tang Syne", (need I say, with 

regret) and if there weren't more eyes tending toward the damp side, it was 

L b ?f a v Se ln every one °f our hearts welled the fervent hope that this 
wouldnu. be the last CAMPFIRE. Some place, some time, Td with equally friendly 
Sierrans, we'd smell that smoke and feel that warmth again. inendly 


# *- # 




■ - - 


Joseph’ N. LeConte 
Box ’1312 

Carmel-By-The-Se a, California 


August 20, I9h7 


Dear Mr. Kehrlein: 


We X was in the hospital last month, I received a letter from the 
Base Camp members, written July 31. This lovely letter was signed by 
ail the members in camp at that time, but I was not able to tell who 
wrote the letter and sent it to me. 

Finding your name near the head of the list, and' knowing that you 
were manager of the Base Camps, I am writing to you to fell you howdnuch 
I appreciate receiving the letter. It brings back to me the p?ct^e of 
that glorious region, one of the finest, 1 think, in the whole Sierra 
I want to thank you for sending it to. me 

• j. i P ^ eaSe , 6XCUse la t e acknowledgement. I have been ill in the hos¬ 
pital for the.past two months, and have only recently returned home. 

Very sincerely yours, (Signed) Joseph : N. LeConte 






UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING — A SURVEY AND DISCUSSION 

By Endicott Hanson -. 


This important matter was brought up on the last morning of our wonderful 
two weeks stay in camp. The decision which our nation will make in this 
respect is of serious importance. A .columnist, Mr.' Stokes, has written, "Our 
top political and military leaders do not seem to be nearly so active in pro¬ 
ceeding directly to strengthen the United Nations .as in trying to get a univer¬ 
sal training law." It may have influence even over small daily matters, such 
as how Sierra Club members will enjoy their mountains, or perhaps whether they 
will enjoy them at all. 

Twenty-two of,us were at the discussion. Endy Hanson presented the subject, 
following which there was open discussion. Interest kept the group-together 
for 1-| hours, after which a nucleus remained for a "jam session". 

The presentation was derived from.a report by Hon. Dewey Short of Missouri. 
The report was 28 pages . ' Even a condensed digest is i mpracticable to attempt 
here. For anyone whose .curiosity is aroused sufficiently, copies.of the 
"Analysis" at 10 cents each are obtainable from "The National Council Against 
Conscription", 1013 18th Street N.W. Washington, D.C. 

One quotation serves as a fitting close. "Weakness is not a matter of 
failure to display military strength. Weakness is much more likely to be 
inherent in the wrong kind of preparation and’in the false security that comes 
from apparent strength. Universal military training.is an outmoded form of 
military preparation in the atomic age and gives a nation a feeling of power 
without the reality of power." - 


A full discussion followed — but no decision was reached. 

HEINIE'S THPITTIN* THTQRY . .,.1:.. 

(We 'll not Use the "th" because it takes too long to write it that way,— 
but be sure you lithp when you read this. 

And it won't be the same unless you have in your mind’s eye the picture 
of Heinie—dead pan expression, ..black stocking-cap, long and abundant whiskers, 
expressive eyebrows and all—as he stood before us in the firelight, and 
earnestly told this solemn tale.) 

"Sir, some people can do some things and some people can do other things, 
but the thing I can do the best is spittin'. 

I can spit in straight lines, I can spit in curves, I can spit in little 
streams, and I can spit in puddles. 

One day I met a man and he said to me 'Sir, some people can do some things 
and some people can do other things, but the thing that I can do best is 
spittin' . I can .spit in straight lines, I can Spit’in curves, I can spit in 
little streams,, and I can spit in puddles,' ' ' : 

"Sir", said I to him, "spit for me." 

, And he spat;. He• spat most marvelously. He spat in straight lines, in 
curves, in little streams and in puddles.. And I was both surprised and pleased. 
But more pleased than surprised. And then he said, 'Now sir, you spit for me'. 

And I Spat. Never in my life did I spit so marvelously. ,1 spat in curves, 
I spat in little streams, I spat in puddles; I spat in a straight line, and hit 
him right between the eyes;: And he' was both surprised and pleased. But more 
surprised than, pleased," 












WHAT EVERY FIRST BASEMAN SHOULD TRY TO FORGET 
Including Trail and Mule Etiquette 
or 

(No Fodder to Guide Him) 

By Ann Ominous 


I accepted this assignment, a bit resentfully, being not a little sus¬ 
picious of the implication that I might be qualified to speak for the mule. In 
my opinion the mule is a brayve and religious animal. He can bray for himself. 
However, I decided to overlook the inference, and try to do justice to every 
first (and last) base camper, the trail, AND the mule. 

Let me begin by advising all Southern Sierrans to leave their stummicks at 
home to avoid getting car sick while crossing the desert, since for some un¬ 
accountable reason, drivers always cross the desert in the hottest part of the 

day, perhaps so they can at least quote the temperature should the trip prove 
too uneventful. 

Now, if you ride in on a horse un-Sierran-like, I won't tell anybody - 
they can read it in the Base Camp book.- But this calls for a bit of horse 
etiquette about which I will say a few words anon. 

Assuming, however, that you've hiked in"and reached camp more or less 
safely, having managed by yourself without any help from me - lucky you - the 
first^thing you will want to locate is what you . are looking for, depending on 
the.time of day or the urgency of the moment. You will find the commissary 
by joining the longest queue. 

You're at camp and have located the commissary and the burlap. Having done 
this you now have something to guide you in the selection'of a campsite. If 
you're smaft and wise to the ways of Base Canp you will already have left your 
tin cup as a gage for a shovel to move part of the mountain to something ap¬ 
proximating a level spot for your sleeping bag so you won't find yourself roll¬ 
ing downhill in the stream the first night. Of course, if it rains you'll be 
washed down but you'll be wet anyway so it won't make any difference. 

You can now take advantage of "the altitude" and be lazy without guilty 
feelings. Drag this complaint out for at least several days or as long as you 
think you can get. away with it. Everybody does. 

; Now a word or two about the gravy train. Memorize the procedure,: single 
line'past soup, double lines for salad, vegetable, proteins arid starches, aid 
dessert; back for Seconds, chickie pail, scrub pails, wash tubs, drainer. 

Think of it constructively, as a lesson in patience. It will aid you to develop 
the queue habit for after the next war. Of course, Europe is away ahead of US 
in this respect. But next to Europe, Base Canp is the queuest placet Queue 
for breakfast, lunch, supper, and that ain't ail. And you vail need to be 
sufficiently aggressive. If you do not think you are aggressive enough, take a 
course by Napoleon Hill or someone. I'll give.you one cheaper - for free in 
fact, if you are a tall male (5 ft. or over),.with eyes of blue, brown, green, 
grey, black,- with eyes. 

Regarding trail etiquette, always keep ..directly behind the guy ahead of 
you, stepping on his heels now and then so he'll know you're there and won't 
feel so lonesome and be sure to raise a cloud of dust with every step for the 
benefit of the individuals behind you so they can really get that romantic 
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feeling and atmosphere of being that heroic martyr figure, the dusty traveler, 


A few words on horse etiquette as I promised: I knew horses are very in¬ 
telligent but I never realized what good actors they can be. The nag I rode 
should be on the stage. How he/she played on my sympathiesi Naggy, we’ll call 
it henceforward, stumbled haltingly up the trail as if each step would be the 
last. I was certain that like the one-hoss shay it would collapse completely 
at any moment. I wanted to get out of the saddle and carry the horse. Since 
this was physically impossible and vrould have looked very silly to the ether 
members of our party, including the mules in the pack train, I merely concen¬ 
trated on it psychologically. 

After a few miles I was quite exhausted from carrying horsie (mentally) 
up the trail. But when we reached the verdure (pronounced ver-dur’)- Horsie for 
Or'deurves, Naggy evinced more interest in the trail by stepping repeatedly 
to snack along the way. So relieved was I at signs of life in the old beastie 
that I’m afraid I indulged and pampered Naggy unduly, allowing it to.stop at 
whim. Naggy will probably never forget me. Naggy seemed to dote on a particular 
white flowering shrub, even insisting on going off the trail after it. It 
occurred to me that this might be some of that there 11 loco weed" I read about 
-long ago, and I got to figurin’ that Naggy might suddenly go a’tearin' off and 
take to the hills.- So I decided I’d better call a halt to this indulgin’ and 
git goin' or we never wou ld reach camp. So I ohly allowed him to stop and eat 
every other time he wanted to. Yes sir, that boss knew who was boss \ So 
finally, after four hours instead of three on the trail,, we arrived- at camp. 

So I say, spoil the horse, don't fence him in, treat him as an •equal. It’ll 
do you both good,- especially the horse. ! . ’ * 


Now when it comes to mules, I never read Emily Post on mules and my ac¬ 
quaintance with the quadruped variety has been Very limited., practically all¬ 
exclusive, in fact. I had little time for observation, because the pack train 
left me and ny hoss so far behind on the trail. So I. can only- say one’s 
attitude toward the inule may depend on the approach and the point of view. 
Personally, I prefer the retreat approach and a side-view.* (See footnote) 

I believe the mule prefers it that way too, so we get along fine. That again, 
depends on one’s intention toward the mule and since I have none, vre (the mule 
and 1) operate on a sort of gentlemen’s agreement and have no difficulty. 

As I have said, I am not up on Emily Post’s advice to mules-but it- has been ny 
experience with Naggy that when a horse decides to stop and defy Emily Post 
quite openly, wandering off the trail in search .of loco weed, this is-where 
you must place a firm hand oh the rein and 'restrict said horse to only an 
occasional morsel along the trail so as not to frustrate him completely and run 
the .risk of his developing a-neurosis and going loco, without the weed. This 
is what usually happens in human circles but humanly, they blame the weed, or 
likker, or something else. ' , 


To summarize, what every first base camper should know, resolves itself 
down,, like the Ten-Commandments, into two parts - what to do, and what not to do. 
(See next page) , ;* 

The other day a very friendly street-cleaner said "good morning" to me and 
I am wondering should I encourage him to join the Sierra Club and to spend his 
vacations at Base Camp? It is nry opinion that mule "No Parking" signs should 
be placed around Commissary and if the Security Council will not consider 
this I intend to place it before the General Assembly. 
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What to Do 

1* Locate commissary and burlap at 
once. 

2. Get on the gravy train and learn 
the angles, or vice versa. 

3. When thou bathest in the stream go 
forth alone to do thy bathing so 
thou can'st bathe whither thou 
wantest. 

4. Always remember to protect the 
honor of the Club - esp. when thou, 
bathest. 

5. Leave camera at home - you won’t 
have time to take pictures, you’ll 
be so busy with the necessaries. 

6. Be aggressive. Get there first. 

10. Stay home. 


In conclusion, (with my hand still 
’’Base Camp — I wouldn’t have missed it’.’’ 
have missed me either. 

Now you may think this is THE END. 


What Hot to Do 

1. ' Don’t talk politics. 

2. Don’t talk about people. 

3. Don’t talk. 

4. At campfire, don’t sing songs about 
sorrow - it may remind someone of 
something. 

5. Don’t sing songs of joy - it may re¬ 
mind someone of something. 

6. Don’t sing songs of love- ditto. 

7. Don’t sing. 

8. Don’t allow campfire programs to run 
to the birds and bees,- stick to 
mosquitoes. 

9. Don’t throw exclusive tea parties - 
or if you do, stick to tea - someone 
may have some fun. There are two 
kinds of people - those who drink tea 
and those who drink.. They both say 
"down with lilcker" but their inten¬ 
tions differ. Example of "Language 
in Action". 

10. Don’t go. 

10. Don’t. 

on the doorknob), let me just say this: 

And on second thought, it wouldn’t 


And it is. 


^Author's footnote: It is the author’s intention to treat, this reaction as a 
challenge and go out and meet it by taking the mule by the ears. So she hereby 
resolves to devote five minutes a day to research and the study of mules and 
is saving her old age to devote to the writing of a book on mule etiquette to 
supplement Emily Post. Not only that, but the book will be. guaranteed to 
make E.P.'s eyes pop - in public I --Lydia Kraemer 

A MAN AND HIS SHOES 

How much a man is like his shoes. 

For instance, both a soul may lose. 

Both are made tight, by cobblers. 

Both are tanned and both get left and right. 

Both are healed; often are sold. 

And both in time xvill turn to mold. 

With shoes, the last is first; 

With men, "the first shall be last." 

Both need a mate to be complete. 

And both are made to go on feet. 

Vi/hen shoes wear out, they’re mended new. 

When men wear out, they’re men dead, too. 

Both are trod upon, and xvill tread on others, nothing loth. 

Both have their ties, and are inclined 
then polished, in the world to shine. 

And both peg out. 

Now would you choose to be a man or be his shoes? 
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FISHERMEN’S LUCK 
(as reported by them) 

—we guarantee nothing about nothing- 


1. Jim Perley got a total of 56 

2* The Wrights (Bill & Margaret) 55 

3. John Mazza 50 

4. Elmer Gates 44 

5. Art Mayers 42 

6. Jim Kain 24 

7. Bobby Myers .23 

8. Phil McCombs 20 

Dick Shipman 20 

9. The Brights (Keith, Jame & Butch 18 

10, Hal Richardson 15 

Cliff Youngquist 15 

11, Warren Turner 10 

12, Nancy MacCabe 8 

13, Bob Thompson 7 

14, Merle Wilson 6 

Peter Friedrichsen 6 

Gilbert Sherill 6 

Jim MacBride 6 

15, Kay Myers 5 

Mrs, Treat 5 

Douglas Gerry 5 

16, Rodney Johnson 4 

Omer Hooper Jr, 4 

17, Joe Davis 3 


18, Ada Gates 2 


Edna Laumann 

2 

19, Hazel Eggett 

1 

Tommy Porter 

1 

Andy Porter 

1 

Noel Oliver 

1 

Sidney Treat 

• 

1 

Louise Perley 

1 

467 

SUMMARY OF FISH CAUGHT BY DAILY REPORT 

Saturday the 19th 

12 

20th 

21st 

35 and 1 pine tree 

22nd 

25 

Wednesday 23 

53 

24 

33 

25 

17 

Saturday 26 

53 

27 

57 

28 

21 

Tuesday 29 

65 ^ 

30 

38 

31 

19 

Friday 1 

39 


467 Total for our two weeks 
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"And the evening and the 

morning were the last day.»• 


Edna summarizes the final day of the trip. 


"PARTING IS SUCH S’.EET SORROW. 

/ P early - Ihi * is th0 I'll see these 

iriendiy neighbor heads popping out of the sleeping-bags. Got dunnage 

when it rl ° T ^ H ° W cou * d 130 so much heavier now than 

- en it came ml? Started down the trail right after breakfast goi nr 

Z\:i:r rd ? laCk ^ kS bef ° re cutti ^S d °™ t0 the trail we cane up 
pg ~| - k - ag0 * „ Seem ® llke two life-times; this is another world altogether 
Parsed so many friends on the trail, and saying "until ^ve meet again" 2 

different ZZ ^ ™ S&id Even the trail seems eafy and 

and had lufch J ^ W& ? When We went U P* Do ™ in one-third the time, 

left it there h ^ Creek " side vAth fc he last remaining billy-can, and 
, 1 9 oping some second-session camper would find it use it 

St anThoTt^V 0 i* ” S - had ‘ Left the Station*in S good* 
Tuolnin! JT%— th \ re) and arrived at Sierra Club’s Parson's Lodge on 
Tuolumne Meadows in time for a good dinner. Slept out once more-even 
though it was cold and windy. 

TuSn« h T 6 oJ hird, r ° Ut in time for 7 0 ’ clock breakfast at 

breakfast 1 ° * Skirt ° n again * Wonderful, wonderful 

hi Sltting °“ chairs t Lunch salad at Pine Cone Inn at Merced, 
ii. b £ exposed to such high temperatures for a long timel 

hnii rT el * 6 Z six, and took Jim and Haney across the bridge. Girls 

hod dinner ready for Us when we got back. Now we can collapse? 


* # * 


* * 


w i lH J“, d S ° * he tri f» and the st ory, is over. To all of you who so 
willingly and promptly sent in your contributions (and to those of you 

thLfi° Uld V bU + Wanted to ) ovsr which 1 have had such fun living again 

ny heartTelt U thS?cs! e ° kS ’"“ le P6rf ° rming the «>• POSt-nortem", 

an y ®f y 0 n enjoy this collection of backward views in the 

SS T’V 1 kaVe in the Sphering, it will more than renay this 
base-camper, (not qualifying as either a grandmother or a maiden) "lust 
a mother trying to be a mountaineer". j ° Ust 

Your Reporter, 

Edna Spalding 

Edn + a ’ say we have en j°y® d them all and your 

editorial comments—thanks—many times thanks— O.K. J 
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DIARY OF A BASE CAMP DILETTANTE 


By Nancy MacCabe - Veteran.Rase Camper 


July 18 

7 p.m. Leaving Berkeley right on schedule. My head is still whirling with 
a mess of nagging details - was that last job good - did I pack everything - 
will the dunnage I mailed ahead get there? One of the men has a butterfly in 
his stomach which we drown with coffee, doughnuts, and bananas - that should 
keep it quiet1 With the darkness the tension lessens and everyone begins to 
relax. I've been on this merry-go-round often enough to know there's no rest 
in sight but when I get to Base Camp I'm going to find a nice tree to sit under 
and relax. Usually so much happens in such a short time it’s impossible to 
remember, at the end of the two weeks, what happened the first few days. Maybe 
I can keep some of it in my head. According to an old poet: 

"Bliss in possession will not last 
Remembered joys are never past 
At once the fountain, stream, and sea 
They v/ere, they are, they yet shall be." 

Sonora already - the air is warm and laden with the fragrance of pine - Stanis¬ 
laus National Forest - a nice spot among the tall pines - under the big silent 
stars - and so to bed. 

July 19 

5:00 a.m. Off in a cloud of dust - the sun not yet up but it's wonderful 
to see a fresh green world. The smell and feel of the city are dropping off. 
Sonora Pass - the road is narrow in places - the terrain has changed and we are 
looking, down into a deep gorge - the opposite ridge is coming to life under the 
rising sun. It's too early - no place to eat - more doughnuts and bananas! 

DARDANELLES - and breakfast! Miriam Burd and other Base Campers are be¬ 
ginning to arrive or pass us - Homer entertains, with Tschaikowsky, on a tired 
Baby Grand - a lonesome cowboy dirge or hill billy ditty goes better with bacon 
an' - here comes the waitress - a pretty young girl in shorts and a Hawaiian 
"T" shirt and she's bearing large jugs of COFFEE!' Ah! The good old summer 
time is here again. 

On the way to Mammoth - it is really hot - suddenly that old feeling - a 
slight lurch to the right - yes, a flat! But we have two good mechanics and a 
spare and in no time at all are on the road again. Mountains are popping up out 
of nowhere - on the left the Minarets and on the right a whole chain - it's 
anybody's guess what the names are. Every time I enter the Owens Valley I am 
amazed at the rugged beauty of the steep walls which surround it. The towering 
mountains seem deceptively near - it is the monotonous grayness which camour 
flages the intervening, miles as many a frustrated hiker learns to his sorrow. 
Here and there patches of snow remain in spite of the intense heat - speaking 
of heat - Bishop is like an oven and there's nothing for it but to run to cover 
in the air conditioned fastnesses of the Kittie Lee. Dinner at the Golden 
State - and Base Campers all over the place. , 

July 20 

U:30 a.m. Here we go again - Bishop is a cosmopolitan place - there's an 
All Night Waffle Shop - the place is spick and span and the food is good. The 















road to Big Pino cuts a wide swath through the desert. The. air is crisp and 
cool and the morning sun lends a fine sheen to everything. The only vegetation 
is the monotonous sage - with here and there a row of poplars standing in 
proud isolation. We turn off the main highway and head toward Glacier Lodge. 

The whole terrain is rocky and barren and we are beginning to climb. At last, 
the corrall It sounds exciting and it is - dogs barking, horses whinnying, 
packers bustling around, and a string of mules at the loading platform. Out of 
the melee comes a white hat with THE feather - here’s Oliver to greet us and 
tell us how to get to Fifth Lake. Everybody is talking at once and reunion 
is in full swing. 

Now the transition is complete. The city with its butterflies and tensions 
is completely forgotten and the only thing to worry about is excess dunnage - 
and almost everyone is a pound or two "over” - into the knapsack it goesl 
It is a little cloudy, for which we are thankful when we see the long unshaded 
trail winding up ahead. The first part of the trail is rough and steep but 
we soon run into a nice stand of pine and now the trail is full of delightful 
surprises - shady dells, groves of aspen, and lush meadows. It' follows°tho 
creek which changes frequently from a booming cascade to a placid little pool 
where the fish are magnified in the clear green water. 

Lunch at First Lake - someone produces a billy-can and pretty soon it’s 
Open House - it’s nice to renew old acquaintances and make new friends. Hate 
to leave but have to push on - pass and repass people on the trail- inter¬ 
esting to note how easy it is to talk to some but not to others - it’s true 
that you don’t make friends, you recognize them! Contact Pass - and our 
first view of the glacier. From here it looks like a whole ridge covered with 
ice and snow - there is much speculation as to .just which section is the 
North Palisade, 

Just getting into a good stride when we round a bend and here’s commissary. 
That's the easiest 8 miles we've ever done. What a setting for the campl It 
is in a spot completely surrounded by mountains - Temple Crag, Gayley, Sill, 
North Palisade, the Inconsolable Range, and in the background Winchell and * 
Agassiz - and right in the foreground an immense nunatak (a mountain island 
surrounded by a sea of ice). Here's Herb and'Elsie Bell.to check us in and 
hand out lists and spoons. Dean is at the stove spearing frying chicken — 
hubba hubbal Girls’ camp is across the creek - we. have to pause in the middle 
of Verne’s new bridge to, enjoy the billov/ing spray and sniff the scent of the 
fresh cut pine. Edna has found a wonderful campsite - sunken living room 
with a marine view, music from the chattering creek, and an open hearth - AND - 
three private bedrooms. Reg shows us how to make one tarp do the work of 
three and we are ready to move in.. Here’s Heinie lugging one dunnage bag after 
another We have a GENTLEMAN in the balcony, doctor". DINNER - fried chicken 
salad, watermelon! There it goes - "CAMP-FIRE, COME QUI-CK-LY"'. Through the’ 
leaping flames the nunatak is silhouetted against the sky and the surrounding 
peaks stand out sharply - LADIES AND GENTLEMEN - Come get your seats for the 
most fascinating show on earthi 

July 21 

Must remember my resolution to take it easy - no use wasting energy. 

There are lots of things to do in camp today - Oliver is giving a talk on 
nature study - wildflowers everywhere.- I hope I can learn something this time. 
The knapsackers are trying to arrange a two day trip over Jigsaw Pass - it 
sounds interesting but that’s not for mo - unless I had a magic carpet - here’s 
another group planning a granny trip for tomorrow.- that’s more like itl But 
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I don’t know - it would mean I’d have to get out of my rocking chair - 
we’ll see - tomorrow. Time for lunch and suddenly it's 4 o’clock - where does 
the time go - I just shut my eyes for a minute, Heinie lost an opportunity 
but found a birthday cake - with candles - also hot chocolate, HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
TO YOU'. 

July 22 

6 a.m. Frances Carter is starting off on a bird trip. Can’t shake myself 
awake. The first rays of the sun come shimmering down through the boughs of 
a giant pine right in front of me. When I open my eyes the air is filled 
with thousands of glittering crystals seeping through the immense and leafy 
fan to shoot in long fingers of light down to earth. A bird flashes by, a 
shimmering splotch of gray outlined against silver. I turn my head and 
exchange stares with a chipmunk, poised to nibble on a cracker, and halted by 
my movement. Wildflower's of every description, fresh and sparkling in the 
morning light, push their way up to reach the advancing day. It's a lovely 
world! 

’’LAST CALL FOR BREAKFAST’’ Dean’s voice wafting thru the trees - pleading 
with the lazy ones to "come and get it". Overslept myself again - daydreaming 
won’t get you any pancakes on this trip, my girl - arise and shine! 

Today we aro going to.have a so-called "granny trip. This I have to seel 
The trip is to a little knoll within shouting distance but we'll probably 
come back by way of Cape Horn. Over the ridge in front of commissary and 
down into a lovely grove of trees. Fourth Lake'Lodge is on the opposite 
ridge but it is an easy Climb. The Lodge is a beautiful little alpine chalet 
set among the towering peaks. From the front porch Oliver points out the 
various peaks and gives us a history of the glacier. Howard's glasses are so 
powerful I have to back up when I look thru them. The bergschrund seems to be 
just across the street. Go on'into the'next valley - this narrow trail is 
no plaoe to meet up with a skittish horse - cross a green mountain meadow 
with warnings to carry some water on ahead. Heinie fills a billy-can and gets 
it to the knoll without spilling a drop - some people go to the top of the 
knoil before lunch - but there's them that likes their tea hot so we stay 
below and haYe a leisurely lunch and THEN - contrary to all rules and regula¬ 
tions - climb the last hill. 

From the top we have our first glimpse of Sixth and Seventh Lakes. The 
lakes are laid out on a string of benches - one right below the other - in 
the depressions left when a \vandering giacier paused to rest in its downward 
course. From this point the nunatak seems closer than from below and we can 
really study its construction. The trail down to Seventh Lake is very easy. 
Seventh Lake is right under the Inconsolable ridge - the face of the ridge 
seems to be composed entirely of scree - I wonder what holds it up. The 
shoreline of the lake is flat and grassy and except for boggy spots here and 
there is quite negotiable. 

Most of the group decide to swim but I have to try out my new line and 
rod - plenty of fish but they are not interested. O.K. - if you don't want to 
come out - stay in'.- I’ll try the next lake. Sixth Lake is harder to reach - 
steep walls on either side and dense clumps of willows - at the far end is a 
sort of annex - I guess it is 6^.Lake, : _! • 

The last mile home follows a cascade which drops down to Fifth Lake like a 
silver ribbon. On the other side of the creek a sheer rock wall juts into 




the sky and throws the canyon into shadow. Flowers line both sides of the 
creek - delphinium, shooting star and cassiope seem to predominate. 

This morning seems a long way off - what was it we started out to do? 

Oh yes, a granny kike - Hah! 

Very windy tonight - the moon is bright and creates an eerie effect on the 
white snow of the glacier - Walt Whitman expresses it poignantly: "And the 
white snows, and night, and the wild winds." 

July 25 

Sam Franch is leading a party to Contact Pass - the intrepid Edna is going 
but Gussie and I are playing ’possum. Heinie and Pete and some others are 
scouting a trip to Mack Lake. Think I will wander down the creek and try my 
luck! Those darn stones! They’ve eaten six hooks already - at last I’ve 
discovered a natural talent - for getting snarled up in willows and sneaky 
little rocks. Had a nice lunch with Gussie and Gladys but the old urge is 
creeping up - guess I’ll amble: around the lake. Maybe I'll have better luck 
or the fish won’t he so smart. 

Fifth Lake is rather oval and has a fascinating shoreline - nothing 
monotonous here - just back of commissary there is a little granite island - 
farther on to the left there are willows and in some spots ,it is thickly wooded- 
precipitously rocky here and there - then a snow bank and talus. At the very 
end two gigantic granite sentinels stand guard but there is just room enough 
along the edge for a path - lucky fishermen - what a climb that would be. 

Right here the waterfall runs into the lake - plenty of fish but they don't 
care for eggs - another broad stretch of talus and here’s commissary again. 

What happened to my fish? Well, ah - I was so busy looking around I forgot 
to throw in my line. 

Here are some survivors from Contact Pass - like heroes home from the wars 
they tell pitiful tales of the perilous journey - hunger - thirst - talus, 
scree steep ascents - precipitous drops - willows - water - everything but 
fire and flood - but I notice they are all able to handle a second helping 
of roast beef so I gueSs they’11‘survive. 

July 24 

Here we go again - another granny trip - this is supposed to be a mere 
stroll but I'm taking provisions for any emergency. Pass Fourth Lake again 
and wind around the hill to another canyon - a wonderful view Of the glacier 
and the surrounding country. Photographers are working like mad. Well - 
here's the lake - just like the man said - and mighty pretty too. Just, the 
spot for a picnic. A COOL swim - warm sunshine and CHICKEN SALAD sandmches 
looking at the glacier for no reason at all I am reminded of "The Magic 
Mountain". • ' ' ' 

This afternoon there's a lesson in rock climbing - I am going along 
strictly for the ride - the very thought of stepping backwards off a cliff 
turns me into a quivering mass of jolly. Oliver explains the various ropes 
and their uses - splicing, knots, etc. and then the fun begins - Galen is'the 
star of the show and nonchalantly steps off the cliff and flits down the face 
of the rock like a butterfly - Heinie is a willing guinea pig - he is hoisted 
and dropped and banged against the cliff - but he rides the gale with his 
usual aplomb! Roy aid Mac are star performers too of bourse, but Jean, Edna, 




and Hazel are wonderful for beginners and survive the ordeal in good shape. 

At the end of the lesson Oliver and Roy return to camp completely enmeshed 
in ropes and I expect to hear loud calls for Houdini. 

July 25 . , 

Oliver has led a trip up the Inconsolables today - there is a pass - they 
slept in commissary so they could get a good early start. Guess I’ll go up to 
Seventh Lake and fish - I really should get into good condition in case I 
go to the glacier. The old so-and-so fascinates me and I would love to get 
close to it but it is so far away and so formidable - I don’t see how I could 
ever get there - it» s always at the back of my mind like a shadow coloring 
everything I do - as Shakespeare said: 

"Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed. 

The dear repose for limbs -‘with travel tired; 

But then begins a journey in ny head 
To work my mind, when body’s work’s expir'd; 

For then my thoughts - from far-where 1 abide- 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide. 

Looking on darkness which the blind do see: 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 

Makes black night beauteous and her old face new 
Lot thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind. 

For thee, and for myself no quiet find.” 

Climbing the steep trail beside the cascade - nice and cool in the shade - 
the towering wall on the other side is a fine protection - the flowers so 
brilliant in their first freshness - Sixth Lake - don’t see any fish and it's 

too hard to get to the edge - Seventh Lake - it’s quite windy - Pete says 

when it’s windy and there’s a ripple on the water that’s the time for a 
spinner *• here goesl Well, blow me down - it works - a fisht Have been 

working hard at this for several hours and have four fish - I wonder j.f I am 

really cut out for this sort of thing? 

Here come the party from the pass - they seem to be in pretty good shape 
but say the scree was tough aid they’ve beeh on the way since early this 
morning - they all agree the view was worth the effort - a plunge in the chilly 
water helps them to forget their late difficulties. 

July 26 

Oliver gave a talk on glaciology this morning in preparation for the 
glacier trip - I guess the whole camp turned out - he certainly had his 
audience spellbound - my head is whirling with, random facts and I now know mors 
about glaciers than I understand - terminal moraine - lateral moraine - sun 
shadows - wind shadows --chatter marks - expansion and contraction of snow¬ 
flakes - Oh, mei The account of the search for Pete Starr on the Minarets was 
thrilling and sobering And threw a-new light on crevasses. 

After the lecture Oliver talked to those who are going to the glacier - 
inspected footwear and fixed up some of the boots with hobnails - I have 
triconies .but :the chances of my getting up there seem so remote as to be 
fantastic. 














Ancho^thp 1 *^ n^°° n ® r lator ib catches U P with you - I have a good system. 

™ > olotnes J n the with rocks and-let the water do the work - lust 

like a washing machine - then hang them on a convenient bush - I can't bother 

rta^t. ' ° BideS th0 " ater is t0 ° °° ld - 1 d » n,t aaa how t^Lh 

in , “Lw° Lak f “ d try W 11,011 a 6airt - Jim end Arthur are catch- 

trftfon th. ,™“ ne 0ls \ has 0aught the limit - maybe I should concen- 

trate on the fish and forget about dat ol’ debbil glacier. 

July 27 

circur iS therp^ P « 0 ?f d ' -u° bG a day Qf rest but itfB turning'into a three ring 
a trio to if™ J lunch ®^ n and swimming party at Summit Lake - Pete is leading 
Black LaL Vn! Z *?? ^stees,are celebrating their anniversary at 
for lo. 6 liraberin S U P the glacier so I guess it's Jigsaw 

Lake and V uS\p^ mar ^ ied , c ouples• camp it's a steady climb around Fifth 

to be hauW i, ^ rhere 1S so ?»e talus and a ohimney where we have 

colors'are vivid an^fr" f ey - er V wher:e ’ can’t remember the names but the 

s aie vivid and fresh - blue,-purple, white, yellow 1 ' ted - Hov/ard 

tion^iuft 7 !^ 18 U l al w ab ° Ut them but m y head is like a sieve - the informa- 
his scontii ?-° Ut * HerQ,S ? h ® Indian Visage Pete found the other day on 
tr ll " SOmecme finds a perfectly shaped arrow head, Tjode/the 

PlaC9S f ° r «* s i 0e Pi n g. quarters. PlSty 

.. Can ’* stop here - have to get on to the pass. Folldw the rid-e and keen 

Sl°V 8 r00kS - talda '. talda ' Md mo '- 0 tal «°- «* bouldors uro P 

t °T: iP * " hlU * hig slab, tilts ■ - We us hot dally! Eoohs 
stretch ahead tor seemingly endless miles. I am thirsty and hungry. We are 

Ww n! V U k a r l0ne barr “ ' ran85r wlth rook ’ ,alla - *ho oppoSTidge is a 
1 ° f ihe Inoonsolables and seems to be composed entirely of bio'-en rock 

Sy saiwnote 1 ^ tfb, sddM is ° f daa ° laW 

only saving note is the blue sky above. As we climb higher the polemohium 

barreri soil^Se^aL^'f ? S ? delicate ^ut must be hardy to thrive in such 
sit on Ji; P f S at , las i ? TO. sherbet, lunch, and a nice solid hock to 

side so we hav^to /! i f rea Uy. have*, t. had a good look over the lifter 
up the 13 250 foot nLv i & h ^ her P<?int, Oliver takes some people and starts 
tako the 13 000 ?Lr 9Ve ^ us * The more tired ahd timid souls 

, 13 , ,00 ° f0at peak on the ri ^ ht - and 1- do mean met Climbing up this - 
h , 0 b n°ken rocks, slag, and loose dirt is no joke (for two cents I'd turn 
b$ck and leave it lay but if I do I»ll never P-e-fc to ttl ^ rr \ Q tU f n 

crawl along on hands and knees and test every rodk before placihg any weight° 
on it and there is hardly standing room on top 1 - not a ver? fSendl? Jacf^ 
Bofore I dure look wound I hay. to find a little apot with a solid W«ion. 

When I finally take a look I nearly fall over backwards. The view i« 

° ossal - gigantic - stupendous - no exaggeration could do it iustico. On the 
lef , we get a full side view of Agassiz - thousands of feet of sheer wall 
dropping down to the floor of the valley., ©elow the Dusy Basih stKtleh awav 
for miles and miles. The Bishop Lakes to the right seom hi 1 7° !i 'f y 
IP*' th Tha pack trail to Bishop is the only & man ^de^hLg in ITll \- ray 
th ® distance we can see a.,string of pack mules crawlliig albnl the* 7 
horizon. To the right rises what appears to be the ruins-of‘feme ancient citv 
broken walls and ha^f formed ridges. - amphitheatres cut Ihtd Vo^anic rSk - “ 
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and everywhere the dead stillness of immutable Time. Walt Whitman had something 
like this in mind when he wrote: ., 

"Spirit that formed this scene 

These tumbled rock-piles grim and red 

These reckless heaven-ambitious peaks 

These gorges, turbulent-clear streams, this naked freshness 

These formless wild arrays, for reasons of their own 

I know thee, savage spirit - we have communed together. 

Mine too such wild arrays, for reasons of their own 

Was't charged against my chants they had forgotten art? 

To fuse within themselves its rules precise and delicatesse? 

The lyrist’s measur’d beat, the wrought-out temple's grace 
-column and polish'd arch forgot? 

But thou that revelest here - spirit that formed this scene. 

They have remembered thee." 

Suddenly a bird flies over and like some Good Fairy releases the watchers 
from a wicked spell. Everybody talks at once. How did he get there - how can 
he fly so high! Shouts from the opposite peak and the long feather appears 
at the topi What a view they must have - they can see over the Palisades and 
away off to the south. It’s time.to start down - anything now is an anti¬ 
climax. Lester decides to keep high on the rocks instead of heading for the 
gorge and we climb out of one draw into another - slide doxvn snow banks and 
duck rock slides until we come smack up against the nunatak and there's no 
place to go but down. At last the Indian Village and Peter who greets us with 
a cup of nice hot tea - just what we needed to keep from falling apart. The 
valley is in shadow now and as we start down all the old landmarks look 
different- if it weren’t for the friendly dupks it would seem li^e a strange 
new world'. At last. Fifth Lake - everyone starts galloping - they can feel 
one of those Ritz-Carleton dinners coming on." '■ 

July 28 

Heinie is leading a trip to Sam Mack Lake- from his description it sounds 
too good to miss. On the rockpile again - my good resolutions are gone with 
the wind - couldn’t stay away - the trail is steep and in the full glare of 
the sun but at last we come out onto a lush green meadow - the gray, silt-filled 
stream, cutting it in two, adds color to the scene - . At the far end is a 
steep snowbank which we have to cross. The men are already busy hacking away 
at the snow to cut steps*up the steep slope, Oliver is in the lead with ax 
and ropes. Heinie has taken some of the party over the rocks - they prefer 

talus to snow. • : : T " 

■ ' * ! v ‘ , £ , ’** *' ‘ 

At last the steps are cut, the : ropes anchored, and up we go. Once you 
start up it’s fatal to look back - you won’t be turned into a pillar of salt 
but you'll certainly get weak in the knees - keep four steps behind the next 
person and don't hang on the-rope - the glare from the show is 'terrific - the 
last steep pitch - the rope is giving out and it is slippery - now a chimney 
to climb - or be pushed, pulled or boosted - something tells me I am not being 
very neat about this - but the main thing is to get Up and over. Well, it 
was worth it - right in front of us is a beautiful robin’s egg blue iceberg 
lake. ‘ • /- 

Oliver decides to take a look at the glacier arid those 'who are properly 
shod go with him - it is nearly lurich time but they think they can make it. 
Another group under another leader takes to a nearby. 4^aw to get a look at the 










glacier which is .not visible from where we stand. Wei?., back to Hoinie and 
that tea he promised— there’s tea, coffee, snow sherbet, chocolate - "anything 
your little heart desires, sweetheart" - I give you three guesses who’s handing 
out this line to all the girls - yes, it’s dreambo.at - at it again! The lake 
is far below and we wallow up and down in the immense troughs at the top of 
the' cliff - it looks like a giant’s tumbled bed, There’s plenty of time to 
rest, enjoy the scenery, and visit. This is a photographers' paradise and 
they are' busy as bees with light, shutters, filters, and what not. Well, it’s 
time to go - Roy takes charge on the way back and we return to camp via the 
upper side of the nunatak - we have practically circumnavigated that hunk 
of stuff now - we were on the other side yesterday - Roy picks a good safe 
route and in no time we are just above girls’ camp, Dinnertime and the glacier 
party trudging into camp looking beat up and worn down - I can see the glacier 
getting farther and farther away from me - why did I ever have to fall in 
loVe with a hunk of i-ce? 

July 29 

, * % * . V . f 

Some people have gone.to the nunatak today but those who stayed in camp 
are taking it easy. There is an air of expectancy and everyone speaks in 
hushed tones of the glacier trip tomorrow. - "Are y° u going” -"Do you think you 
can make it" - "I only wish I had some crampons" - "I wonder if it will be 
really tough". You would think that tomorrow was the end of the world! 

The trip is going to start early and everyone wapts to be ready-- Oliver 
is going to start out early with the ones who intend to go to the bergschrund 
and Peter is taking another party to the edge of the glacier. Even Edna and 
Hazel stay home today and we have a kaffeeklatsch artd'gabfest - it’s nice to 
sit around in the sunshine and do nothing for a change. ; 

Another beautiful night - the moon is almost full - but why should I 
bother to think up ways to describe it when Byron has done so well already: 

* "* r v • *• * • 

• ? 11 The stars are forth,. the moon above the tops 

of the snow-shining mountains. - Beautiful! 

I linger-yet with- Nature, for the night f ( 

Hath been to me a more familiar face 

than that of man} and in her starry shade . : 

of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learn’d the language of another world." 

July 30 ; . ' 

This i s the big day - the glacier trip '- that pile of rock and-snow sure 
ldoks a long way off.. Here we go - down the cool shady trail from commissary, 
across the glistening meadow.and up the Sam Mack Lake Trail. As we ascend, the 
country spreads, out before us, and,First and Second Lakes make a nice splotch 
of color among the dark'greens-, browns, and grays'of the surrounding country. 
The steep trail finally opens out on to a long narrow 1 meadow enclosed on 
■three sides by steep walls. At the far end is the snow bank we crossed on 
the trip to Sam Mack Lake on Monday. The steps 'so laboriously cut into the 
ice can still be seen. The gray-sullen current which cuts the meadow in two 
is sluggish with the silt rfrom the glacier. 'The stream is quite shallow end 
- with a little easy rock-hopping we are across and starting up the ledge: trail. 

. ■Except for some talus here andthere the trail is good and though it is gottxng 
steeper, it is still shady. - • . 












Columbine and wild buckwheat are everywhere. The going is getting tougher. 
The terminal moraine is a mass of rocks and dirt and everything is shifting 
and unsteady. Finally we clear the last little hill and come out into full 
sight of the glacier - still have to get down on the snow and that’s no cinch - 
have to creep down, testing each rock and never knowing when a whole pile will 
give way like a.house of cards. At the bottom, footwear is inspected and 
those having crampons put them on. We are ready to start out over the 
jumbled mass of ice, snow and pedestailedrocks. Those who have no snow 
equipment follow for a little way while it is still safe. Oliver is in the 
lead testing every step with his ice ax, searching for crevasses. The first 
crevasse is thin and not so terrifying, but the second one is wider, and the 
third wider yet. Staring down into the blue and white icy depth, it begins 
to dawn on me that it would be a long way to the bottom - now Oliver has found 
a hidden crevasse and we cross on a snow bridge - this could be dangerousl 
We are not fooling around any more. Peter and his group turn back and we begin 
the last long climb. I am actually on the glacier. Three cheers for something 1 , 

I am hungry and thirsty - it is long past noon - Oliver says no eating 
or drinking until we reach the top - it seems that snow water will paralyze 
the salivary glands. It is getting mushy and wet from the numerous streams 
running down off the glacier. We are heading for the "U" notch when there' is a 
deep rumble and a roar and a huge avalanche of loose and broken rock comes 
hurtling down over the buttress. Oliver hastily changes the route to a safer 
area. The glare from the ice.is terrific -» more zinc ointment - I’m hungry’. 

At last, the last steep pitch - the men are hacking steps in the snow - now 
comes the rope and we pull ourselves up on to thd lip of the bergschrund - 
hot, tired, thirsty, wet feet and cold hands - but what a thrill to be here! 

The snow at the bergschrund is not too reliable and there is no way of knowing 
how deep it is or whether it is a mere crust. Oliver tests every inch of 
the snow before we can even sit down. 

Sitting on snow has a very cooling effect » we thinlct Snow mixed with 
jam and chocolate is delicious - I wonder if there is enough water anywhere 
to satisfy me now - bread and cheese restore our energy - bring on the lionsl 

After lunch everyone has to have a look into the bergschrund. Oliver 
ties a rope on each in turn and turns him loose in the giant mouth of the 
cavern. The interior is like a fairy ice palace - giant stalactites and 
stalagmites block the entrance. Inside the floating ice and snow form every 
kind of image from flying fishes to beautiful blue puffy clouds. It is 
impossible to see the bottom - it may be 30 or 40 feet or more - what a 
drop that would be. Extending away to the left is another giant ice cave - 
we think it would be nice for Oliver to stand .in the entranoe and be photo¬ 
graphed - while we decide where he will, stand there is a dull thud and the 
whole roof of that section has caved in completely. We are all ready to leave - 
right now - we have seen enoughl We hay'e to be off the glacier by 2 o’clock 

so we start down - a la fanny friction - with a rope well anchored - in case’. 

Oliver comes last - glissading down the., steep slope - and lands upright tool 

We traverse the snow slope running.along the Palisade Crest instead of 
going straight to the bottom the way we came. Oliver is ahead again, picking 
his way among the hummocks... The snow is melting rapidly and the troughs are 
getting wider and deeper and the sun blades higher and higher. There’s no 
use trying to be dainty about, this if I slow down I’ll hold up the others - 

just splash from one wet hole to another. I take a high step over a par¬ 

ticularly large hummock and step splash into a water hole - or even sit right 
down in it - I’m completely water-logged - this would be more fun for the 







kiddies - if they were sea lionsl At last, LAND, appears bn the horizon and 
the pile of rubble looks lovely. Compared to the glacier it is the Rock of 
Gibraltar. Looking back at the glacier which is growing sombre in the after¬ 
noon shadows I am glad to be escaping - but I still love you - you fascinating 
monsterl ;« ; 

Once off the loose unsteady rocks, the trail down is easier until we 
come to the stream in the first meadow again. T/Vhat was a mere dribble is now 
a wide raging torrent and we have to do some fancy rock jumping - with the men 
standing at strategic points amidstream to help the girls across. It is nice 
to wind down into the valley in the soft afternoon shadows a Everyone marches 
along silently and the last mile into camp seems interminable. I feel as 
though I cbuld sleep for a week - but Edna and Gussie ply me with hot tea and 
water for a bath and in no time at all-I'm ready for dinner - besides the 
juniors are putting on their show tonight and I wouldn't miss it for the world 

July 31 

Feel as if I really deserve a rest today. Guess I’ll go up to Summit 
Lake and fish - altho I still feel happy about the trip yesterday so what 
the fish.do today is a matter of complete indifference to me - I just want a 
comfortable place to sit and look at the glacier - the bergschrund doesn’t 
scare me any more and.I wish I could go back for a hair of the dog that bit me 
But I am beginning to be ashamed of myself - Jim is hauling them in right and 
left - and very smirkey about it, too - it develops that he has a black line 
and the fish can’t see it - crafty fellow! But Arthur is catching up with 
him by hard honest toil and I have only one. 

Have to get back for the party - the flower display is very pretty and 
there's quite a large variety - the bandanas are gayer than ever and,there, 
are many very beautiful ones - there's much wracking of brains over the 
book titles - 1001 nights has everyone stumped and wins the prize - altho 
My Friend Flicka is very pretty and cute. The flower gardens are attractive 
and original - it’s hard to decide which is best. Punch and cookies and a 
good time was had by all. 

August 1 

Just remembered my resolution to relax so guess I’ll catch up on that 
today. It’s nice and cool lying in the shade of my awning. The chipmunks 
are good company and fun to watch. Being at the top of the hill I can look 
down on numerous tea parties - guess I’ll circulate and see what The Girls 
have to say. Over a cup of tea we amuse ourselves recalling typical scenes 
along the Base Camp "Rialto" such as: 

Elsie Bell - always looking nice and neat and tidy. 

Dean (Honey Chil’) Curtis - waving his spoon and yelling "Seconds" 

Oliver -(Come along now, you can do it) Kehrlein making everybody 
do the impossible -perform at campfire, climb chimneys, 
mountains, and trees, slide down ropes, cross snow banks, 
and making them like it. 

Gus, the Husky from Fourth Lake, going thru camp at 4 a.m, 
waking each sleeping beauty with big wet smack. 

Ileinie - helping some beautiful damsel in distress, 

Roy - coming round the mountain o'nights with the big lantern 
and the chocolate pot. 








Reg - demolishing trees with one stroke. 

Beth - making cookies, writing poetry, directing plays. 

Howard - (throw another log on the fire) "Whitmore - eating 
wild onions for breakfast and reading Jepson. 

Lotfey waiting on Dovey and Dovey waiting on Lovey. 

Butch - willing and able to help in any emergency. 

Maxine and Paul - peering at things thru spy glasses. 

Peter - stalking a big one that doesn't get away. 

Merle - (line forms to the left) Wilson - directing traffic 
in commissary. 

Franoes (what kind of spots did he have on his back) Carter 
starting out at dawn. 

Jim MacBride and his camera up on the cliffs at 4 a.m. silhouetted 
against the morning sky. 

Swede (come on boys, we gotta have more wood) Larsen 
bringing Birnam Wood to Dunsinane. 

Mac (throw another bucket of water in the coffee) Christensen 
concocting a delicious brew. 

Richard (hold your tray up higher, please) Cellarius, keeping 
the lines moving. 

Frank (is your cup on the line) Bailey, finding that all is not 
gold that glitters. 

Joe (my platform is "not a can in sight") Davis, more efficient 
than the Gold Dust Twins. 

Such washing of hair, scrubbing of fingernails, and cleaning up campsites - 
have to have everything in order for the new gang - Oh mel Hate to think 
of tomorrow - nowhere to go but home. 

August 2 

The circus is over - tents coming down - the show moves out today. Have 
to get dunnage weighed in before breakfast - what a scramble - here’s Heinie 
lugging all the dunnage bags, weighing them in and reporting the results 
over the loudspeaker - Love that manl After breakfast there's nothing to do 
but hit the trail which we do sadly and slowly. Take the trail to Black 
Lake with Stella in the lead - this part seems more woodsey and the tall 
pines run down to the shore on all sides of the lake. 

From the upper trail we have a last look at the glacier and a good view 
of Contact Pass. The pass looks more like a wide chimney than a pass. More 
barren grayness. As we come down into the meadow we can see the creek winding 
through a grove of aspen. The temptation is too much and I have to drop 
out &nd wander a while beside the shallow pools. It’s still early and it’s so 
nice to sit under a tree and watch the water eddy and swirl as it winds 
in and out among the trees. 

No campfire tonight - happy days are gone again - we’ll miss the tall 
tales and the limericks - Heinie looking for his lost opportunity - Herb and 
his Pat and Mike in steerage - when the audience was rolling off the logs it 
wasn't just for fun - Tay - beautiful music, drifting smoke, and leaping 
flames - Ivy and Paul singing - Phil's explanation of place names - Marie's 
presentation of Oliver to Oliver, George Putnam's tall tall tales - Robert 
Cluny’s explanation of his approach to the mountains - Arthur's and Edna's 
readings - Merle's account of bridge construction in Europe during the 
invasion - the big polemonium argument -• (there’s them that do and them that 









don't) Poor Jasper (is he is or is he ain't) Joe the Junkman's plea to his 
constituents - Hector the Garbage Collector's beautiful daughter - the 
Children's Hour - with the accent on the macabre - Thackeray was probably 
sitting up on the ledge chortling - it was for such kindred souls that he 
wrote: 

“Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter 
Like a well-conducted person 
Went on cutting bread and butter" 

The First Basemen’s Show - Shades of Minskys! "Gipsy Rose" Thompson tossing 
them off the runway - Winston Wilson and "Sven" Youngquist competent H.C’s - 
the symphony and its dynamic conductor - The United Nations' Meeting - 
Dorothy's magic - The Base Camp Rockets - with Bob and Suzanne featuring 
the Can-Can - Howard's talks on astronomy - Andy Porter's salute to Uncle 
Sammy - but this could go on all day - better get back on the trail. 

The pack station again - more hustle and bustle - but there's time for 
a last get together down by the creek over the billy-cans. The last of the 
cheese and hardtack - here come the mules and the dunnage - the last bag 
is strapped on and we are off - it is a little cloudy but we are hoping the 
new basemen won't run into rain - altho it looks as if it were raining up at 
the glacier. 

I look so fantastic in the hiking clothes a "tourist" asks to take 
my picture - Ha! Success at last - I'm a "character"! 

Bishop again and hotter than ever - we stagger into the Golden State and 
call for tall cool drinks. On the road again - we have a last long view of 
the mountains. They seem taller and more massive in the afternoon light - on 
thru Leevining and head for Tioga Pass. The road is steep and winding and 
wfe’re glad we have such a good driver - now we are running into new mountains 
Dana, Gibbs, and Cathedral. They seem more solid but not so interesting 
as the ones we left behind. Tuolumne Meadows and Parsons Lodge - barely 
time to pick a campsite before going to Tuolumne Lodge for dinner - a shower, 
lots of soap and hot water - more base campers - later we have a fire after 
all - at the lodge - but everyone is tired and we hit the sack at 9 p.m. 

August 3 

On awakening in Tuolumne Meadows the first thing I notioe is the silence 
no booming creek - no noisy crows or scurrying chipmunks and no chattering 
people. We are all alone on the big meadow - but time’s awastin' - to the 
Lodge for breakfast which for some reason seems to be unusually good - on 
to Yosemite - dropping down into the Valley and the intense heat - we have 
to stop aid admire the deep gorges and towering walls - Cathedral Spires 
is especially interesting just now - also Lost Arrow - the Valley is 
steaming in the noonday heat and after a quick look around we are on. our way 
Merced and lunch at the Pine Cone. More back roads and short cuts and 
BERKELEY again - the noise is deafening - will we ever get used to it again - 
but by the time we reach the bridge it doesn't seem so bad and the Bay 
looks blue and cool in the afternoon sunchine. It's fun to go away - but 
there's no place like home! 








no 


(Cecilia Chavez reporting for the Second Period, gives us her impressions 
of the day's events from the reports made each evening at Campfire. Ed.) 

SIERRA CLUB BASS CAMP 
Second Two Weeks, 1 9k7 


Sunday, August 3 

Today was spent getting oriented. No one seemed to be able to find a canp 
site that seemed suitable. Since everyone was tired and there were many 
"official" orientation announcements, campfire was adjourned with no other 
entertainment than a few songs led by Portia Bradley. 

Monday, August U 

Oliver opened campfire 'with the "Lost .and .Found." ,,He has. a pouch at the 
back of his jacket in which he puts all lost articles. 

The entertainment'of this evening was s.tarted by Portia leading 17 songs 
including the Sie'rra Club Song, which everyone., agreed should, be sung at every 
campfire. Ohe of the reasons .for'this general, agreement was because so few 
really know the "song. During the singing, Cedric bright .brought in some humor 
by telling the story of the fisherman who married an old hag because she had 
worms. 


An nouncements for, tomorrow : Bob Thompson, who is.in charge of service during 
meal time, thankeel everyone for their Cooperatioh at supper. He gave us some 
added information on cleaning our dishes and then announced that those going on 
the grandmas' trip would have, a buffet lunch tomorrow at the lake. 

Plans for our first' grandmas 1 trip were .then given, by Oliver. Tie'll go 
to a scenic spot above bur camp, where we can get’a beautiful panorama of the 
glaciers and the whole surrounding area. Fran there we'll visit Bob Clunie and 
see his paintings. Next we'll visit the Lodge, and go. on to Summit Lake, where 
we'll swim and eat, and then we'll return to canp whenever we're ready. It 
will be a half hour trip over, and.since we'll be able to.bathe, .we're advised 
to take our soap and towels. 120 people plan tp go. 

Second trip for tomorrow is from 7th Lalce, through the valley, then on the 
talus to the gap. They'11 next follow the ridge to.the two, highest peaks of 
Inconsolable Range.’ Twenty people plan‘to go. They'leave at 6:30 a.m. This 
is under Bob Thompson's leadership. Bob reminded us that the leader is the 
leader and others shouldn't go on ahead or disregard his rules. 

F uture events : John Thomas. Howell will havphhis first .Botany trip. Wednesday, 
the day of .rest'. "Wp invite you .to inspect pur ...exhibit that is set up at the 
intersection pf Central Avenue a$d. Ridgp Road. ..Our ,exhibit .is called 'Nunatak 
Terrace.'*' (This is at the entrance to.'compissary and next, door to the "Post 
Office" and "Library."!, Ruth Parker (and two,ethers) helped-make the exhibit. 

"This is the highest current flower show in the world*." .Bob Thompson 
corrected the impression left by this statement by .r^kding.-^pm that it was 
five feet higher last week, . _ . r ,.. . - ’ .. 

Some evening we'll have some, lectures by Professor Pabst on the geology 
of glacial history. . We'll also ,mai?.s an .early morning trip, some time, to hear 
the birds sing. Frances Payne ahd Tom Howeli will be in charge of this daybreak 
trip. 

Another interesting trip planned for the future will be a star gazing trip; 
it's cold at that time, but it's vrorth it. 








SIERRA CLUB BASE CAMP #2 


Big Pine Creek - North Palisade Glacier 
August 3 - 16, 1947 


NOTE: The names of members of the party are compiled from the records 
of the outing Committee as they stand on July 28. Apologies are 
extended to those who suffer from misspelling and omission. 


GLADYS M. ACKERMAN 
JEAN E. ADDISON 
HELEN' E. AUSENBAUM 
ALMA M. BLISS 
ANDREA BLOM 
MRS. CARL BLOM 
CARL BLOM 
FRITZ BORNCAMP 
D. T. BOARDMAN 
MRS. N. FLOY BRACELIN 
FRANK BRADLEY 
PORTIA BRADLEY 
W. C. BREWSTER 
ALANSON BROOKS 
BERTHA M. BROOKS 
EARL BURKE 
VIOLA BURKE 


3229 Orilla Avenue, Los Angeles 41 

200 Wayne Avenue, Oakland 6 

429 Berkeley Park Boulevard, Berkeley 6 

3 Magnolia Avenue, Trona 

2114 Roanoke Road, San Marino 9 

If It IT II l| 

If IT IT IT IT 

1211 Yocum Street, Pasadena 2 

236 S. Coronado Street, Los Angeles 4 

2214 vine Street, Berkeley 9 

1205 Leavenworth Street, San Francisco 9 

If II IT It II 

1955 Webster Street, Oakland 12 
140 San Benito, San Francisco 16 

If IT II II l| 

2540 w akefield Avenue, Oakland 6 

IT IT IT II 


CECILIA B. CHAVEZ 
BARAH B. CHAVEZ 
JENNIE E. CLAUSON 
ETHEL P. CLAYPOOL 
MRS. B. N. COATES 
BARRETT N. COATES, Jr. 
MRS. F, S. COOK 
JEANETTE CRAIG 
ROY V. CRITES 
«RS. ROY V. CRITES 
ANN CROWE 
HAROLD CROWE 


215 South Vendome Street,Los Angeles 41 

It IT II IT IT II 

Rt* 1, Box 220, Kingsburg 

Rt. 9, Box 204, Fresno, California 

1007 Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 

it n it ii 

Box 272 Rt. 1, Mill Valley 

4235 Anderson Avenue, Sacramento 16 

49 Florence Street, San v ranc i sco u 

It If I! II It 

2202 Virginia Road, Los Angeles 16 

IT » IT II II 


BESSIE L. DALER 
ELIZA3ETH RUTH DANFORD 
DICK DIETERICH 
ELLA OLSSON DIETERICH 
I. P. DIETERICH 
PAULINE DIETZ 
GEORGE V. DOUGLAS 

MRS. GEORGE V. DOUGLAS 


4515^ Mont Eagle PI., Los Angeles 41 
1000 Sutter Street, San Francisco 9 
3724 vantage Avenue, North Hollywood 

IT II II a |( 

It II II II It 

5855 Mar f: ,arido Drive-, Oakland 11 
62 West Hawthorne Avenue, Valley Stream, 
New York 

" " " Avenue, Valley Stream, 

New York 
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EL'S IE BELL EARNSHAW 
EILEEN ECKST.ROM 
FREDA M. EGBERT 


2929-San Marino Street, Los Angelas 6 
1355 Pine Street, San Francisco 9 
2817 G Street, Sacramento 16 


MRS. E. FRIEDLANDER 
ERNST FRIEDLANDER 


6G7 No. First Street, San Jose 11 

•I »! If if if i| 


FRITZ GERSTACKER 
F. J. GILLOON 
MRS. F. J. GILLOON 
LAWRENCE H. GILMORE 
OTTMAR GOEBEL 
EVELYN M. GOMBERT 
MARGARET GOSKER 
JOHN D. GRAHAM 
MR". JOHN D. GRAHAM 


426 Diamond Street, San Francisco 14 
Rt. 1, Del Mar 

it it it ir 

836 Sanborn Avenue, Los Angeles 27 
1894 Lucretia Avenue, Los Angeles 26 
2340 Clay Street, San Francisco 15 
829. Leavenworth Street, San Francisco 9 
2069 Eucalyptus Hill Road, Santa Barbara 

** 1! If I! If |f 


CHARLINE HARDACRE 
JOHN S. HELLINGSEN 
EMILY C. HOUSE 
ASLAUG HOVDE 
DOROTHY HUGGINS 


Foster Memorial Hosoital, Ventura 
664 Church street, San Francisco 14 
5120 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood 27 
721 Central Avenue, Pittsburg 
2412 Durant Avenue, Berkeley 4 


JOHN B. IRWIN 
JAMES COLIN IZETT 
MARY KATHERINE IZETT 
N. C. W. IZETT 
MR". N.C.W. IZETT 


Flower Observatory, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Box 8, Lafayette 

if if it 

if it it 


it it it 


FRED JOHNSON 49 Fremont Place, Los Angeles 5 

MARION JONES 2575 Colorado Boulevard, Eagle Rock 41 


EDGAR M. KAHN 
META KAUFFMAN 
RICHARD KAUFFMAN 
ALINE B. KEG LEY 
BETSY KEHRLEIN 
FRANCES KEHRLEIN 
MARGARET KLAUSNER 
LYDIA KOHANOVICH 
JAMES W. KOONTZ 


486 California Street, San Francisco 4 
326 Castilian Way, San Mateo 

u n t? it if 

1052 south Windsor Boulevard, Los Angeles 
Buena Vista Avenue, Oakland 
71 Jordan Avenue, San Francisco 18 
Stockton Public Library, Stockton 
2404 Washington Street, San Francisco 15 
164 Rugby Road, University, Virginia 


GEORGE S. LACHMAN 
MR". G. E. L ANGLO IS 
G. E. LANG LOIS 
TOA LE BLOND 
RUTH LYNCH 

J. B. MACK INLAY Jr. 

TO E. MADDEN 
3R". DEAN E. MADDEN 

benjamin C. MASON 
"ARTHA MCCOY 
3. J. MC EWEN 

H. J. MC EWEN 
GLADYS MERRITT 


2201 Broadway, San Francisco 15 
600 Clayton Avenue, El Cerrito 

it ii » ii tr 

3261 Jackson, Corvallis, Oregon 
Dept, of Zoology, University of California 
Los Angeles 24 

1325 Filbert Street, San Francisco 9 
c/o A. W. Cash Valve Mfg. Corp., Wabash 
* Morgan, Decatur 60, Illinois 

« » ii it 

2716 Medlow Avenue, Los Angeles 41 
Novato 

535-44th Avenue, San Francisco 21 

if »i it ii t | 

54p(-35th Street, Oakland 9 
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CHARLES METCALF 

KATHERINE METCALF 

CAROLINE K. MONTROSE 

RAY E. MONTROSE 

DINA MUNVES 

141 S. Wilson Avenue, Pasadena 5 

it it tt it » 

2299 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 15 

ii ii «i ii 

2221 Steiner Street, San Francisco 15 

ARTHUR NEILD 

BETSY NEILD 

ELIZABETH C. NEILD 

SUSAN NEILD 

WANDA NEILD 

2535 Etna Street, Berkeley 4 

it ti it >t 

ti it ti it 

n ti it 

ii it ii 

CHIURA OBATA 

2323 Blake Street, Berkeley 4 

A. PABST 

RUTH E. PARKER 

ZELMA E. PARKER 

PRANCES D. PAYNE 

1451 Scenic Avenue, Berkeley 8 

1013 E. Meta Street, Ventura 

429 Berkeley Park Boulevard, Berkeley 6 
3016 San Jose Avenue, Alameda 

MARY C. RIXFORD 

MARY C, ROTH 

NORMAN G. ROTH 

DAVID HENRY RYTAND 

NANCY H . RYTAND 

SALLY RYTAND 

1795 California Street, San Francisco 9 
18 Federal Street, Dayton, Ohio 

It It II M 

67 Jordan Avenue, San Francisco 18 

it ii it it it 

II M II 11 II 

ELIZABETH J. SAETA 

MAURICE SAETA 

PHIL SAETA 

SONIA SAETA 

JACOB F. SCHULZ 

ROBERT J. SMITH 

H.D.B. SOULE 

ANNA B. SRAMEK 

RUTH A. SWEENEY 

MHR. RUTH SWEENEY 

403 West Eighth Street, Los Angeles 14 

II II II II II II u 

ii it ii ii tt ii it 

ii ii it ii ii ii it 

1834 Gough Street, San Francisco 9 

Room 323, State Capitol Bldg. Sacramento 
2843 Webster Street, San Francisco 23 
1221 Olancha Drive, Los Angeles 42 

1212 - 2nd Street, Hayward 

II H II II 

FLORENCE TANGNEY 

ETHEL ROSE TAYLOR 

JUDY TEEL 

ALICE H. TESCH 

ROBERT A. THOMPSON 

CHARLES T. TOWNSEND 

976 Helen Avenue, San Leandro 

900 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley 7 

2616 Buchanan, San Francisco 15 

1368 Hyde Street, San Francisco 9 

814 Brent Avenue, South Pasadena 

1245 California Street, San Francisco 9 

RUTH WALL 

LOUIS WEST 

MASON WEYMOUTH 

MRS. MASON WEYMOUTH 
JEANNETTE C. WILSON 

ERNST WOLFF 

CARLA WOLFF 

LEONA WOLFF 

TOM WOLFF 

CEDRIC WRIGHT 

DAVID WRIGHT 

JOANNE WRIGHT 

Box 1203, Auburn 

816 Beacon Avenue, Los Angeles 14 

955 Lombard Street, San Francisco 11 
ii it it it it 

398 No. Hill Street, Pasadena 4 

2535 Vallejo Street, San Francisco 23 

it it it it it 

U II It l| If 

it it it ii it 

2515 Etna Street, Berkeley 4 

u it ti ii 

W U It It 
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COMMISSARY GROUP 


Roy Anderson 


PRANK BAILEY 
PAUL BARON 
MARGARET BYRKIT 

MACK CHRISTENSEN 
DEAN CURTIS 

PETER FRIEDRICHSEN 

JOHN HOWELL 


OLIVER KEHRLEIN 


DR. DAVID A. RYTAND 


1071 Portola Drive, San Francisco 16 

35 Mermaid Place, Aot. 7, Long Beach 2 
1600 W. 105th Street, Los Angeles 44 
3760 Walnut Avenue, Long Beach 7 

10208 La Salle Avenue, Los Angeles 44 
10210 La Salle Avenue, Los Angeles 44 

805 E. 65th Street, Inglewood 

California Academy of Sciences, Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco 

71 Jordan Avenue, San Francisco 18 

67 Jordan Avenuej San Francisco 18 
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Adolph Pabst offered to be our official garbage disposer. 

Two late arrivals came today, the Friedlanders. Many "veterans” helped 
them set up their camp; so Oliver started to offer "orchids" to those who helped. 

Roy Crites set up some horshoe courts and proposes to have a tournament 
later on. Beginners will be given a handicap. A priceless prize will be given 
to the winner of the tournament (the prize vdll be announced later.) 

Oliver told us the winning tall tale of the last Base Camp's contest, and 
proposed that we have such a contest during this Base Camp. We'll have a 
limerick contest, too, if we have enough enthusiasts. Another contest will be 
a fish contest (no tall tales allowed; all fish must be measured.) Leona 
Wolff will be the official measurer. 

Fish; 


Who 

No. 

Where 

Pete Friedrichsen 

1 

5th Lake 

David Wright 

13 

5th Lake stream 

Elmer Gates 

3 

5th Lake 


Oliver gave us "first basemen" a pleasant surprise when he announced that 
hot chocolate was served nightly after campfire. On special occasions like 
birthdays and wedding anniversaries, a cake will be brought out with candles et 
al. 

Portia closed by leading us in a song, but it was a false close, because 
as soon as the song was over, Dr. Ernst Wolff told us a story about his last 
botany trip. 

Dr. Wolff is so expressive and energetic that he must be seen telling a 
story before the full value of the story can be gained. He acted his story out, 
crawling on all fours and turning over imaginary rocks. 

"I participated this morning in one of these delightful field trips with 
John Thomas Howell. 

'When I bent down to admire the petite beauty of our famous mountain 
flower, the lovely Scarlet Pimpernel (Pimpernalis scarlatiniforme), suddenly X 
saw a tiny creature on one of its leaves. I apprehended it before it could 
jump away, and trained my magnifying lens on it. Outline of body and extremi¬ 
ties became clearly visible and could be immediately recognized as belonging 
to the species of flea (Pulex). But its green color, which is so appropriate 
to its environment in the foliage of the Sierra Nevada, distinguishes it from 
its more frequently observed brown cousins in the lowlands of the Bay Region 
of San Francisco. No doubt a new species of puleximitus has been found... 

I propose as its name: Pulex John Thomas Howell, in grateful appreciation of 
Mr. Howell's stimulating nature demonstrations." 

Tuesday, August 5 

a f ■ 

Events of today : We had a nice grandmothers' hike today. Aline Kegley gave us 
a summary of the trip, including the bathing and fishing at Summit Lake. No one 
swam more than a few strokes because the water was so cold, but one brave soul 
washed her hair and herself in the lake and shivered for some time afterward. 

Cricket Strong told of the higher trip past 7th Lake to Nameless Gap. 

From the gap they looked down to Thunder and Lightning Lake and then went up 
to the highest point of Inconsolable Range, 13,^50 feet, and had ice cream 
there. They "swam" at 7th Lake and then came back to camp. 

There was one member along who disobeyed some of the rules of the camp; 
he didn't sign the book for leaving camp, nor did he always stay with the 
leader. As if this weren't enough, at one time during the trip he had to be 
carried by four men. He was Gus, a thoroughbred Siberian Husky. 

Elmer and Ada Gates went to Thunder and Lightning Lake, over Nameless Gap, 
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and caught 1$ fish each. This v/as Ada's first fishing experience. 

Announcements for tomorrow: The good climbers are going to Agassiz tomorrow 
instead of Thursday, because Oliver is to lead them and can't lead both the 
grandmothers' hike and this hike at the same time, not being a dual personality. 

Since tomorrow is a "day in camp," John Tom will have a botany trip 
which he calls a g reat grandmother trip. He also averred that he was quite 
furious because the hikers up to Inconsolable didn't see any Oxytropis. 

Oliver suggested that the fishermen clean their fish where they catch 
them and bury the waste material. Otherwise they will have to go to tne stream 
below the last camp, about a mile down, to clean them. 

Tall Tales: Emily 0. House lost her dogtag which had an outhouse drawn on it. 

In order to retrieve it, she had to tell a story: so she told of the Glamaid 
of Palisades Glacier. (See next page.) 

Noel Izett then told this tale with realistic sound effects: 

Many years ago, I was adopted by a cow, believe it or not# I was hiking 
by Camp Taylor and heard a cow mourning the loss of her calf: "Mooh—h—h." I 
tried to comfort her by calling like a calf, "Maah-h-h." She responded by 
falling on my neck, and we conversed for some time, after which I went on.. 

Two weeks later, I passed by Camp Taylor again, thinking of nothing in 
particular, when I became aware of my friend the cow advancing across the field 
and mooing threateningly at me. Evidently I was her adopted son, who had been 
away two weeks without any excuse. 

There was only one thing to do—Perhaps it was a lot of bull, but if I 
could convince her that I was not a calf, she would leave—So I said in my most 
masculine tones, "M000I" It worked; my friend departed at once, her Gothic 
architecture bobbing o'er the lea. 


Being an artistic and nature loving man, Ottmar Goebel told us a story 
that gave us a real appreciation of the mountain air by -which we are surrounded: 

In last night's paper, which was delivered to my canpsite by special 
runner from Los Angeles, I came across an article that should prove of interest 
to all you Base Campers. 

Tt seems that one Sierra Club member, who was with the first two weeks of 
the Base Camp, was unable to go home directly after his sojourn in these 
mountains; so he arranged to have his dunnage bag sent home by parcel post. 

The first unusual thing happened in the storeroom of the Los Angeles Post 
Office. Postal employees found gathered around this particular dunnage bag an 
entranced group of it cats and 17 mice. They were breathing in deeply that 
wonderful aroma of pure mountain air that oozed slowly from this bag which had 
been exposed to this heavenly freshness of above 10,000'for two weeks 1 

But this was just the beginning! 

When a trustworthy truck driver went on his way to deliver the bag, before 
long he became intoxicated by the sweet out-door smell that reached him through 
the°walls of his truck, aid he was in a completely bewildered state. Small 
wonder that he delivered the bag to the wrong address, into the hands of a nice, 
elderly, honest, but stuffy couple. (By stuffy I mean people who had been 
living all their lives in the city and had breathed its bad air.) 

After the first sniff of the perfume-like quality which came from the 
dunnage bag, the two people lost all their sense of moral responsibility and, 
breathing excitedly, opened the package. 

That was their undoing. 

With a tremendous force, the confined pure mountain air that had remained 
in the bag rushed into the room, flattened out the two unaccustomed people, and 
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clear mountain air 


spieaa into the neighborhood, ere a ' ’r mi are-’ of ervsts 
m the midst of the thick smog of the city. 

, , P eo Pl^ flocked to this block and heaved and puffed in order to 

obtain as much as possible of this rare and precious airs The c“wdfsrew 

tc^control t« U Sss C es. and “""“T *** ^ SOrea, " ed t0 the 

comDellin^an dearu " as tho city fathers are about to pass an ordinance 
to kdttf brlng h ° ne thelr air “Stresses undeflated; so as 


THE GLAMAID OF PALISADES GLACIER 

By Emily C. House s 

is st^VSSlicSo^t^ef ° f my line< 1,11 have t0 tel1 • ,,b -“ th 

n j ou will remember, a full moon beat down on the second Base P^irmprc: 

tossed 2-d n aS t ai? e ta 0 °i n ^ ght “optionally brilliant and I tossSd ml ' 
i/OSoea ana got all tangled up m my mummy bag. 

rwi The £ e ' S a T7 fdne View of ?a - lisades Glacier from my camp spot way up on 

beaSifu i Zl 80 J P ere l00kin S ^ in the^oonlighl "it was 

, ^ alluring aid I felt an overpowering urge to climb it. This I 

kno™ would be impossible because Oliver would advise me to iSit m- cSbi 
to "Granny" hikes. More and more the idea intrigued me till I final^ydress ed 

^ouMst^fk!^- ° ne 

nr ,L haVe never seen the raou ntains so majestic andnysterious. The moonlight 
T C pf f nd crevi ° e until the scene became ethereal and unworldly. 

start I out d alone in ™ nscie K lce as 1 ^called that no one is ever to 

r 11-deSerA/ed s ? ankin 2 I would get from Oliver l But 
tn at Pi 1 3+ f p?sd onto the first patch of snow that I really began 

d!s+w!° > f ; heSitated ^ ;vas about to turn back when I saw a short 
distance ahead oi me, a creature gliding gracefully over the glacial snow! 

It beckoned to me to come on. & ,:>nou * 

whp+ u^%+ 3 1 V ' r ° uld} 1 could ? ot distinguish its form clearly enough to decide 
whether it was human or animal. 

Tt beckonad ?g ain and i succumbed to an irresistible desire to follow 
Anyway 1 was curious to find out what it was. Each time I almost overtook it 

nd ol? a h " a ^ h0r ° n f d en tice me to follow. I was about to give up ‘ ’ 

and go back when it suddenly disappeared down into a bear's rump That i-n»t 

t£.tVui “ iTer C4US “• Let ** “* "»••• yes... a be^ohrS-, 1 

Of th! 6 ^ 1 ’ 1 r nt / Ved0TO on the 6 lacier ^nd gazed into the depths 
of the bergsehrund. The whole crevice was suffused with a radiant blue-green 

light. I thought that having gone this far I might as well continue, so S I 
et myself down carefully. I followed through a long hall which ODenprf im into 
an underground room of glistening beauty. There, to utW »St '\T 
a creature which was a dazzlmgly beautiful woman to the waist, vhile the rest 
f the body was that of a penguin. Her long shining hair fell in cascade'- 
of burnished gold to her hips. Momentarily I was envious. For”the first°time 
I had encounterea a woman more beautiful than myself! 

"Are you a mermaid?" I gasped. 

"No," she replied smiling indulgently. "I am a glamaid." A mermaid is 
a sea maid whereas a glamaid is a glacier maid." ‘ 

She offered me a package of Kool cigarettes which I declined but T 
couldn't resist a hot rum toddy. I think I had four. She made ve^y welcome 
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and after the irst few Moments I became acclimated and was remarkably comfort¬ 
able sitting on an ice divan. 

"Humans rarely see a glamaid," she went on to explain, "because as a rule 
we do not care for humans. In fact? I can't say that you interest me much. 
But you are with the Sierra Club, are you not?" 

"Yes", I replied. 

"Good'." continued the glamaid, "It's really Oliver who intrigues me. 

He shows such great interest in glaciers. I lured you here so that you could 
carry a message to him." 

So saying, she broke an. icicle off the roof and engraved a message on it. 

Suddenly I was aware of the time and in a panic to get back soon I stuck 
the icicle in my pack and bade the glamaid a reluctant farewell. 

The sun was just coming over the peak- when I reached camp. 

That evening at campfire I related v tne details of my adventure and to 
prove the authenticity of this tale I took the icicle from my pack. 

"Here Oliver", I said, "Here is the message the glamaid sent you. Read 
it before it melts." 

Oliver hesitantly took the icicle and read the message aloud. 

It said, "Come up and see me sometime, Oliver." 

No one saw Oliver in camp the following day. He wasn't there. 


Program : Portia, helped by Katherine Metcalf, led us in a few songs. Then, 
to relieve our "sitting corns," Gladys Ackerman taught us an adaptation of 
"Little Tommy Tinker" in which you jump up when you sing, "Mai Pal" This was 
appreciated by everyone. 

Mary Kay Izett gave a reading which was an adaptation of "Little Tommy 
Tucker". She was followed by Sonia and Phil Saeta, who sang arid acted out 
"Ivan Scavinsky Scavar." 

The evening seems full of talent! Next we had a violin solo by Cedric 
Wright,, who played Schubert's "Prayer" (from the sextet) and part of Bach's 
"Sonata in G Minor." Then Maurice (Maury) Saeta impersonated Maurice Chevalier. 
The program closed with Portia leading us in more songs and a quintet of 
the junior-miss set singing an adaptation of "Glory, Glory, Halleluiah." 

Fish: 


Pete Friedrjchsen 

8 

lith Lake, 5th Lake stream—llr| 

David Wright 

3 

5th Lake stream 

Elmer Gates 

13' 

Thunder & Lightning 

Ada Gates 

15 

" " (her first) 

Dick Dieter:eh 

9 

Summit, lith 

Professor Obata 

7 

5th. Lake 

Wee Pete Izett 

2 

(his first) 

David Rytand and 

Phil Saeta 

(didn't give amount or location) 


Wednesday, August 6 

Oliver wasn't back from his hike at campfire time; so Maury took over the 
Lost and Found, arid Portia led us in seme singing. Barrett Coats showed us 
some variations and the motions for "She’ll be Coming Round the Mountains" and 
"John Jacob Jinkle Hymer Smith." It wa.s a lot of, fun, and even he got mixed 
Up on some of the motions. 

Prog ram: Carla Wolff gave us some samples for the Limerick Contest to whet our 
enthusiasm for writing some. 

Mary Kay Izett did another reading for usj this was about a lobster. She 
was followed by Katherine Metcalf on the violin, who played "Meditation" from 




Thais by i assenet and "Alt Wien" by Godowsky. 

Tail Tales: Today Cedric Wright was washing his clothes out in the stream when a 
is got caugnt in a piece of his clothing; so Cedric picked up the fish and 
gave it to a friend. 

\ • 

This time Ottmor Goebel gave us an appreciation of the Big Trees: 

When we visited Sequoia National Park a few years ago, we also went to 
see the largest tree, the General Grant. Of course, we were properly impressed 
by its largeness and took pictures up and down its height, in'several in¬ 
stallments so as to get the whole tree into the picture. 

But later, as we traveled down into the back country, we came upon larger 
and still larger trees. The biggest one was so immense that when I just walked 
aroana it, my wife complained bitterly about my staying away so long. The 
upper end o.c the tree reached clear into the clouds and was invisible. 

As we stood and admired, we noticed high up on the tree something that 
seemed to move. it came down lower and lower and finally we saw that it was an 
old man,^climoing down the tree. 'Then he reached the ground, we noticed with 
great astonishment.his long beard and seemingly ancient clothing. He was dressed 
somewhat like the people we see in the photographs of John Muir’s younger days. 

This man came right over to us and started to talk. "By crackie," he said 
"this is the tallest tree yet... It took me a life time to climb to the top and 
bac- again; when I started out, I was a young feller." 

"Now you are Sierra Club members, aren't you? judging by your cups," 
he rent on, becoming a little confusing then. "And when you see that John Muir 
man again, the one who is going to found your Sierra Club pretty soon, tell him 
that when the government gets around to establishing this here Sequoia National 
Pc^rk, he should see to it that this three here is known as the largest tree in 
the park, and not the one that they are going to call General Grant..." 


Seven teensters entertained us with "Don't Fence me In" and "You are Mv 
Sunshine.» 


Fish: 

Pete Friedrichsen Jj. 
David Wright 10 
Carl Blom 12 
Dick Dieterich 5 


5th Lake 
1th Lake 
7th Lake 
1th Lake 


13 !" 


Bob Clunie visited our campfire tonight and was persuaded to give us an 
impromptu talk on his philosophy of painting. 

When I first came up to the Sierra to paint, I started by painting one rock, 
one tree, one snowbank. God built a great Ideal, and it is this Truth that is the 
guiding principle of my life. By taking a small part of the universe, one can 
understand the universe. 

You will notice that there is a gradation from cold to warm, from light to 
dark, and every item has these gradations: the rocks, the trees, the mountains, 
and everything else. I like the relationship of the meadows to the rocks and 
trees. I have the Chinese idea of including the sky, the rock, and the water in 
oiie picture. Before I start painting, I pray to God that my painting is only 
a key to a great and glorious living. 

What has the camera done to painting? It shouldn't affect it. You must 
have your eyes open in the mountairs or you'll miss out, aesthetically and 
physically. In the city everything is mechanised, and living is made as smooth 
as possible. You needn't look about you as you do in the mountains. In the 
mountains if you don't watch your step, you may trip over a rock. In the city 
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you too tv i..' vb's 
minute. 


al.ead of you, bet in the mountains net? beauties unfold every 


My approach is to make my paintings an interpretation of what I see. The 
other approach is to eliminate what you don't want and take only what you want. 

I feel that this is taking the peeling off the orange. 

This is a vast universe composed of small items. A painter must therefore 
be, besides other things, part geologist and part botanist.' He must know these 
laws: 1) The Law of Shadows (as to mountains, water, rocks, etc.); 2) The Law 
of Perspective; 3) The Law of Color (far and near, cool and warm); lj) The Law 
of Balance (shade, volume, plane) (just as a busy person must have a quiet 
home, so also must a picture balance in being busy and quiet. If I don't have 
enough volume, I put a cloud in to give, a balance.) Besides this, one must 
know Truths. A tree doesn't just taper gradually from the base to the top; 
it doesn't taper until a branch takes out some part of the trunk and thus the 

trunk gets smaller. A flower is the same. This is a Truth. 

Everyone must build to the best ideals within him. He should prepare an 
outlet for his inner channel. The human race-is a spoke of a great wheel. No 
matter how you empress yourself: in painting, in writing, in acting, in dancing, 

if you follow anything far enough in seeking your Truth or spoke, you'll all 

meet. 

God wants everyone to "dine well." This does not mean to push the .other 
fellow around or take unfair advantage of him. It means to pass the biscuits 
around, and my paintings are my biscuits. 

My parting words at the mountains are a prayer to God to allow me to 
overlook the failings of human beings now that I am again going to live among 
them. T7e must remember that everyone has faults, even ourselves; so we must 
put up with the faults of others, even though it seems hard at times. 


Oliver and his group just got into camp and received some welcoming cheers 
and songs. 

Events of today : Prof. Pabst told us about the hike which was just finished. 

Gus went on another trip today up past Sam Mac Lake and then up opposite Winchell 
Glacier. At this point Bob left the group and went back to camp because he felt 
that he wasn't up to this trip and would hold up the other hikers. The rest 
of the hikers approached Mt. Agassiz from the far side and reached the top 
about 1 p.m. There they had ice cream and raspberry sherbet (made with the snow), 
and they signed the log. Later they looked at the beautiful panorama stretched 
in front of them which included besides all our surrounding mountains, 

Mt. Whitney. The visibility was perfect. 

The hikers wanted to find out the exact elevation, but couldn't because the 
barometer was in meters and no one present knew how to interpret it: later 
it broke. 

They had a slow descent due to an ill member, and thus were better able to 
enjoy the scenery. Some of the hikers started to sing some melancholy songs, 
which Prof. Pabst thought quite inappropriate because of the lateness (it was 
getting dark) and the empty stomachs. ...They brought back a polemonium. 

. 

Tall Tales : Bob Thompson recalled an incident in his boyhood when his father 
was a cattle rancher. 

My earliest recollections are of my father's stock ranch high on the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada. Our spread was bounded on the north by a 
swift river which flowed down a narrow gorge from a string of snow fed lakes 
high up near the crest of the range. 

Once, while still very small, my brother and I explored the surrounding 
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country and came upon what at first appeared to be a cliff with an enormous cave 
high up in its face. Further investigation proved that this cliff was the under 
side of a tremendous redwood which had been uprooted from the crater and was 
now almost covered by tall trees which had grown since its fall. Furthermore* 
the giant had fallen directly across the river gorge, and had been so cradled 
by trees that it was still intact except where about ninety feet of its top 

hac been broken ofi by an enormous boulder about thirty yards beyond the farther 
bank of the river. 

Wishing to explore the cave-like opening in the stump, my brother' and I 
lassoed protruding roots above us and laboriously pulled ourselves up until we 
had succeeded in reaching the opening, which we did after several hours of 
arduous elfort. Looking inside, we saw far away, beyond the pitchy blackness 
of a long tunnel, light gleaming at the other endl Our tree was hollow! Since 
the hour was late, we decided to defer further exploration and go home to our 
chores. 

Several years Treat by, and suddenly in the early summer a terrific forest 
lire wiped out the grass on the greater part of our spread. Fortunately, our 
home and most of the northern range was spared, and we had been able to drive 
most of the stoc.c out of the path of the flames. Now, however, with our herd 
almost intact, we had feed for only a few weeks unless we could reduce its sise at 
at once. If we could get rid of a thousand young steers, the cows and calves 
could oe carried along until fall and another year might recoup our losses. 

The rancher across the river was Tailing to take the steers at a fair 
price if we could deliver them to him, but it was impossible to drive them down 
into the heat of the valley and then back up into the mountains in their 
condition. ...Then it occurred simultaneously to my brother and me... the 
big redwood tree! 

Next morning the entire household including the bunkhouse was awakened 
long before daylight, and with the first streaks of daylight every man and boy 
on the place and my two older sisters were in their saddles on their way up to 
the redwood grove leading pack animals loaded with cross-cut saws, axes, 
sledges, wedges, spikes, ropes, chains, v.lre, and all sorts of other tools and 
materials. In dad's head were the complete plans for the chutes which, during 
the next few days, we built up to the tunnel opening in the stump of the 
fallen giant and down at the farther end. 

By Saturday morning everything was in readiness and at sun-up the steers 
were started into the chute. The first few were somewhat obstreperous, but by 
mid-afternoon dad and I followed the thousandth steer up the chute and into the 
tunnel. Imagine our consternation when we arrived at the farther end to have 
the buyer ask, "Where are the other ninety-five steers?’ 1 

We thought he was joking, but he finally convinced us that only 90$ head 
had come through the log. Then I remembered that as dad and I had come through 
the tunnel, at one point the bawling of the cattle had a more confused sound 
than elsewhere. Instantly the explanation dawned upon me. I grabbed a lantern, 
called two of our boys, and the three of us raced back into the tunnel. Very 
soon after we entered we heard the sound of cattle bawling ahead of us, but far 
off to the right. We followed the sound and after a very sharp turn to the 
right, we came upon the missing stock where they had strayed away into a hollow 
limb 


We discovered that it was Dick Dieterich's birthday; so while we waited 

for the cocoa, we sang "Happy Birthday" to him. -Oh! Oh! No cocoa; the late 

hikers drank it! We'll celebrate Dick's birthday tomorrow. 

Thursday, August ? 

After the Lost and Found, Barret Coats led. us in singing. 

Bob Thompson announced that tonight 13U people were served in 12 minui.es. 









Ernst Wolff had to tell a story to retrieve his lost cup. He then claimed 
that he had found some more of those fleas, but in other people's tents. When 
accused that it was due to his flea, he claimed that it couldn't be "because 
not even the Wolffs can multiply that fast." 

Events of today: The Bloms made a trip along the creek, through the meadow, and 
over~the bluff*. There they saw a beautiful lake,- Sam Mac Lake. They came back 
over the talus. They caught no fish there, but had some fish they had caught 
the day before at Itth Lake. Some of the party detoured to Robin's Egg Lake. 

John Thomas botanized with eight companions to Lake and up the slope to 
a snow bank. Under a rock there, they found a European plant, a Saxifrage, which 
varies from one inch to one and a half inches. They also found some Liverwort 
that was fruiting. John had found one before at Ouzel Lake. 

Grandmas went to 6| Lake and then to promitory that hangs over 5th Lake. 

The view is terrific from there. We came back over the talus on the north 
side of 5th Lake. 

Events for tomorrow: Don’t forget that there's a bird trip tomorrow at 6 a.m. 

(about 12 people plan to go "birding".) 

Trip to Mt. Sill by good hikers led by Oliver. 

Program: Maury introduced Harold Crowe who dispensed the items of camp scandal 
through his famous aid-de-camp, Margie, a lewd and disreputable character, whom 
neither he nor Anne have ever seen fit to introduce to the polite society in 
camp. 

Cedric Wright played Chopin's "Nocturne in D Flat" and Kreisler's arrange¬ 
ment, of "Austrian Hymn"". This was followed by Mary Rixford and her well 
coached sextette who gave us a harmonious rendition of "Beautiful Dreamer" and 
"There's an Old Spinning Wheel In the Parlor." Gladys Ackerman was instrumental 
in gathering this sextette which included Marion Jones, Jeannette Craig, Aline 
Kegley, and Ada Gates. 

David Wright and Dick Dieterich presented a skit for which they needed 
eight volunteers. After the volunteers went up, Dick and David told them they 
were to be telephone posts. The two boys then went to different ends of this, 
line of posts and began a conversation over the "wires." "Hello." "Helloj did 
you go fishing today?" "Yes, but I didn't catch anything. Did you.catch 
anything?" "No, but I've got eight suckers on the line now." (Their line 
dispersed in a hurry.) 

Dr. (Maury) Anthony was before us today and asked if there were any 
problems in camp. Oliver had one, but before he disclosed it, he called for 
support by two of the huskiest men in camp. What worried him was that he had 
received a letter from Heinie Mannheim, a first two weeks Base Camper, who had 
asked him to give Estelle Weymouth a kiss for him, but Mason was laying for 
Oliver with Dean's carving knife and Frances with a Reno subpoena...what was he 
to do??? 

After questioning Oliver to some extent. Dr. .Anthony concluded that if 
Estelle were kissed by someone else, Heinie's request would still be answeredj 
so little Tommy Wolff kissed her. 

The second case was brought by George Lachman who had a zipper problem. 

His zipper broke and he heard that there was a married lady who could fix it, 
but he was too embarrassed to ask her. Also, if she agreed to fisc it, where 
would he meet her? She couldn’t go to men's camp, and he couldn't go to her 
campj so what was his answer??? 

Again many questions had to be answered. It was discovered that the 
zipper was on his sleeping bagj so it was imperative that it be fixed as soon 
as possible. Dr. Anthony suggested that they meet at commissary after breakfast. 







Tall Tales ; Cedr'.c did a pantomime about a weight-lifter. Then came David 
Rytand's story of the rediscovery of the carrier pigeon. 

Norman Roth told us that once in Cincinnati he and his wife were going to 
the opera, but before they went, they thought they should have something to eat, 
although neither of them was hungry. They entered a restaurant and were seated 
and given a menu. They looked at the menu and looked at the menu. Once in a 
while they'd look questioningly and silently up at the waitress and then down 
again to the menu} they couldn't make up their minds what they wanted. Finally 
Norman turned to Mary and asked, "Did you decide on anything?" At this the 
waitress gasped and turned quite pale. "I was just going to get you a pencil 
and some paper'." 

Limericks : Tall Tales are in order each night. 

We had one by the versatile YTright. 

YJhilo clothes washing, by hand, 

A big fish he did land. 

And on it The Obata did bite'. 

• • • 

The Obata will give of his art 
To him who has best done his part. 

Said a Base Camper guy, 

"It could really be I 

If those judges had just half a hearti" 

—Ethel Rose Taylor 


Fish : 

David YiTright 13 

David Rytand 1 

Dick Dieterich 1 
Prof. Obata 9 

H. J. McEwen 5 


5th Lake 

it 

IT 

II 

II 


Friday, August 8 


Portia led a couple of songs, then tho young children put on a performance 
based on the song "Old McDonald" (They were conducted and rehearsed by Mary 
Rixford). 


Events of t oday : Eleven people went on the bird walk this morning and saw ten 
different kinds of birds. Among them were the Black Throated YiTarbler and the 
Red Breasted Nuthatch. Among the mammals around camp are deer, squirrels, 
chipmunks, meadow mice, shrew, coneys, and some marmots. Frances Payne led the 
bird walk and identify ed the birds. 

John Thomas made a trip to 1st Lake to find a posy. He also wanted to find 
the upper limit of the Limber Pine. 

Jack Graham told about the Mt. Sill trip. There were only nine who made 
the trip. They had breakfast at 6 a.m. and left camp at 6:30. They reached 
the Glacier in less than 2 hours. There they put on crampons and used their ice 
axes. They skirted the shoulder on the north side of Sill, then went up the 
glacier to the base of the peak, and then up the north face. It was difficult 
and dangerous climbing due to the loose rocks and the steep snowbank they had to 
cross (35 degree slope over which Oliver cut steps). They reached the summit 
in 6 hours, at 12:30. At the top, they signed the register and looked across 
to Split Mt. and North Palisades. There were two registers at the top: 
California Alpine and Sierra Club. 

It was windy at the summit} so they started down at 1:15 and worked down 
the ridge to the north face. There were no accidents or mishaps on the entire 












trip. They were led by Oliver who v 

Fish: 

'.'do the trip both interesting and safe. 

Elmer Gates 

15 

Thunder and Lightning 

Ada Gates 

15 

•t 

Ray Montrose 

15 


Mack Christenson 

3 

5tli Lake 

Margaret Gosker 

3 

? 

H. J. McEwen 

3 

? 

David Wright 

1 

? 

Dick Dieterich 

1 

? • 

Announcements for tomorrow: 

Grandmas' trip to Sam Mac Lake and Robin's Egg 

Lake (they lie between granite shoulders.) ¥/e'll go over a bank of snow on 1 


way up, but before that we'll follow a creek with a grassy plot stretching along 
beside it. Bob Thompson says the lakes leave you breathless. 

Coming back we'11 cross the talus. We should wear gloves and tie our hats 
securely because of the rocks and wind. We must follow the trail or else we'll 
come across some steep cliffs. Today Jeannette Wilson and Lydia Kohanovich m 
marked the trails with ducks (Bob Thompson showed them where the trails should 
be.) The little people are discouraged from going because they'll need help. 
(Portia just offered to take care of the kids so that their parents could go 
on this trip.) 

Bob Clunie said that Sam Mac Lake was named after Sam MacMurray, who is a 
sports dealer in Bishop-sporting goods store. 

Program : Dr. Anthony had Emily House as his first patient. She limped up and 
professed to be in quite a bit of pain. This ordeal also made her "very nervous 
said she, crying. From the time she went up to Dr. Anthony till the time she 
sat down she talked incessantly, and yet, every so often she would quite 
"sincerely" say that she was a woman of few words. 

Her trouble was this: the other evening after campfire she was going to her 
cam site,, the usual way, when her hunky, who had their only flashlight, had to 
go back for something; so Emily was to wait there for her bunky's return. 
Instead, Emily became impatient and went on ahead. Sxmdenly, with no warning 
whatsoeverj she pitched into a bottomless pit four feet deep "up to my knee." 
That's whore she got her dislocation. 

She thinks it must have been premeditated, because she took the exact 
same route she always took from tree to tree. Also, it was too big a hole to be 
a chipmunk's doings. Another suspicious thing about it was that there were a 
lot of gunny sacks around it, aid a shovel. She thinks Pete Friedrichsen had 
something to do with it. 

Pete was called up and identified by the victim. Dr. Anthony's solution 
was that Pebe take her pickaback wherever she wanted to go. (He did.) 

We were told that the zipper problem of yesterday was properly solved today 

Oliver introduced Dean Curtis who was dressed as a very buxom and heavily 
made up woman. In character he sang an English ballad, using a trick flower 
which fell as he sang, "the sweetest of flowers must die." He was encored 
and at the end of this song, the flower straightened. 

Limericks : Palisades Glacier is a wonderful place 

When the sun shines and the shadows make lace. 

But when the wind blows 
And you ruh at the nose. 

Your likes take a turn about face. 

—Gladys Ackerman 








A brisk Grandmother named Botts 
Bemoaned a shortage of cats. , 

She leaped to a ledge 
And built a rock hedge 

And said, "I see more here ; than dn Watts. 

• • • • 

There was a debonair climber, one Gus, 
Admired by all of us. 

He posed with a smile 
In best photo style 
But said autographs are much too much 
fuss. —Alma Bliss 

X X X X 

And we mustn't forget our Mack 

Who sees that hot water won’t lack 

He plays horseshoes and fishes 

And has our best wishes 

That a large fish he’ll land the next 

crack 

• • • • 

How could I forget Dr. Rytand 

With his jovial smile and first aid band? 

When a fish bone I swallowed 

By dry bread it was followed 

Fed to me by his very own hand. 

— Dessie 


Here’s to Oliver Kehrlein! 

Tho a graadpop, he sure still can 
With his unique hat climbl 

And his chit and his chat 
" He keeps Base Camp going quite fine. 

• • • • 

Dean serves us food most nutritious. 
Hot only that; it’s delicious. 

But my head’s in a whirl; 

Is Dean man or a girl? 

His "figger" it sure is suspicious. 

• • • • 

And we mustn’t forget our Peter. 

Could there ever be anyone sweeter? 

As he cuts up our wood 

And does xvhatever he should 

And the fish he does catch you can’t 

"beater." 

• • • • 

And then there’s our John Thomas Howell 
Who usually goes round with a trowel 
And on hands and both knees 
When a new flower he sees 
He lets out a terrific howl. 

Daler 


Ada Gates and Portia led us in a few songs, then we had cocoa. 

At supper we had cake to celebrate the birthdays of Dick Dieterich and 
Ethel Rose Taylor, 


Saturday, August 9 (RAIN) 


Portia led us in some (twenty-eight) songs. 

Announcements for next week : 

Sun . Trip to Sam Mac was postponed till tomorrow because it rained today. 

Mon . Mason Waymouth will talk about photography at 10. At 11, Adolph 
Pabst will talk on geology. 

Tues . Inconsolable Range or Jigsaw for good hikers. 

Wed. Glacier for grannys. Prof. Obata will do some paintings for us and 
promised an individual painting for the winners of the bandana show, the 
horseshoe contest, the fish contest, and the limerick-tall tale contest. He 
will give a short lecture before he demonstrates his fainting technique. 

Thur . Annual tea with bandana show, flower arrangement show, and gadget 
show. The theme is musical; so everyone must either represent a composer or a 
song. It will be in the meadow behind the married couples* camp at 2 p.m. 

Roy Crites announced that the preliminaries for the horseshoe contest would 
start soon. 

Bob Thompson advised us to eat our soup as soon as we got it so that when 
we got past the serving line, we could eat our food hot. Tonight we were 
served in 10 minutes. Bob also asked that all borrowed tables and pails be 
returned as soon as possible to give others a chance to use them. 

Program : Portia did a reading based on the reactions of a mother when-her child 
gives her a problem she can't solve. It was very well done; she made it natural 
and believable. 












M Katharine Metcalf played Schumann*s "Traumerei" and Fritz Kreisler 1 s 
Rondino on a Theme by Beethoven.” Frank Bradley sang in dialect about a 
Scotchman, Tomboline" and an Irish song ’’For He Trod on the Tail of Me Coat." 

J _ ! f h8re were no problems for Dr. Anthony; so Mary Kay Izett asked Maury, 
What s wide at the bottom, peaked at the top, and has ears?” Maury and the 
rest of us thought and thought, but finally had to give up. —a mountain 
(mountaineers) 


Limericks : There once was a chef named Dean 
Who served up a mighty fine bean. 

Shouting with might 
"There's good news tonight!” 

He would beam as we licked our plates clean. 


—Charles Metcalf 

There was a young girl we won't name 
Who came on the Base Camp in vain 
For the wind took her up. 

With her meal in her cup. 

And blew her right back whence she came. 


To a pretty rock shrub known as Jamesia 
Anne Crowe said, "Your name just defames yer. 
I think it ain't fair 
To a flower so rare." 

So she said to John Thomas, "Who names yer?” 


There was a fino fellow called Dean 
Whose cooking made Base Campers preen. 
With songs, he intrigues you, 

But his sweater girl figure. 

Turned the ladies with envy pea green. 

—Aline Kegley 


XXX 


In chow line there stood once a man 
Awaiting his turn in the van. 

So efficient the service 
It made him so nervous 
He finished before he began! 

—Charles T. Townsend 


A cultured old maid from Hoboken: 

Fastidious, neat and soft spoken. 

Returned from Base Camp 

And lived like a tramp 

And was never completely house broken. 

—Emily 0. House 




Fish : 

Pete Friedrichsen 5 
David Wright 3 
Carl Blom 3 
Prof. Obata 10 
Nedra LeBlond 1 


5th Lake 

2 in stream, 1 in 4th Lake 
5th Lake 

tt 

" (her first) 


Sunday, August 10 

Portia led us in singing. Most of the songs had a religious air. After¬ 
ward Dean divulged the secret of his flower: a wire runs through it, and.when 
it’s pulled tight, the flower straightens. 


Events of toda y: Ernst Wolff told about the grandmas* trip to Sam Mac Lake, 
fie started by saying that there were 64 on the hike. Oliver corrected him; 
there were 73. Prof. Wo Iff*s quick come-back was, "The grandmas were so active 
that they increased on the xvay." He resumed his story of the hike by telling of 
the steep snow bank we had to climb. Oliver told him not to forget the crevasse. 
Ernst answered, "Yes, 1*11 get there when I arrive." He then told of the men 
preceding the hikers to cut steps in the bank and then anchoring ropes for us 
to hold on to as we climbed the steps cut out for us (the steps must have been 
measured by a giant's stride.) Oliver guided us quickly over the crevasse, 
making sure that we rested before and after the crossing. 

At the end of the snowbank, when we were thoroughly exhausted, we had to 
climb a ten foot rock cliff which had very few handholds (the hardest part of 
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the trip). Then we rested awhile and "got to Rotten Egg Lake." He was told it 
was Robin's Egg Lake. "Oh, yes, well I’ve never seen a Robin’s egg before. 

The western limit of this lake was a huge snow bank. You could see, every 20 
seconds, a slice of ice-cream. Sam Mac Lake was started in 1892 and has been 
there ever since. There we had lunch and ice-cream. I was deeply impressed 
with Bob’s ice-cream. Everything here is breath-taking; it is all so beautiful. 
From here one party went up the nu.natak and the other went down the ’easy’ Bob- 
special trail over the talus." , . 

Bob told us that between 12 and 18 gallons of tea were consumed at Sam Mac 

Lake. 

A special cheer was given to little David Rytand and his mother, Nancy, be¬ 
cause on the way up to Sam Mac Lake, 7-year-old David led the trail over the 
talus and the snow. On the way back to camp* he was so tired that Nancy carried 
him pickaback part way. 

Tommy Wolff told us what happened to the kids in camp. 

"We first looked for Portia Bradley, but she wasn’t there; she was waddling 
around somewhere. Wo saw some chipmunks and then went to girls’ camp and saw 
Ethel. She gave us a piece of candy and we played three games. Then we went 
to the creek, where there were wild onions, and had lunch.there. Then we saw 
the eagle’s nest and then went to Elsie Bell’s and had tea. Then we came over 
to our place and fixed my boat up and then Mary Kay washed her feet. Then we 
went to rest and sing songs. About 5 p.m., we played "Duck on a Rock, and 
then Bob Thompson came down." 

Carla Wolff told of the higher trip up the nunatak. They went to the 
second highest point of the nunatak and went around the north side of Sam Mac 
Lake and back to camp. 

The Bloms and Adolph Pabst went to Thunder and Lightning Lake. They left 
here at 8:30 and followed the path to Inconsolable Range. The Bloms started 
fishing about 10:30, but Adolph was "side-tracked by a snooze." They had a fish 
lunch that ended at 2:30, and the Bloms resumed their fishing while Adolph 
took a walk to the other side of the lake, where he "found such a tempting spot 
that I snoozed again." At 4 p.m., Adolph left the others and started back to 
camp, but at the top of the hill he decided to wait for the Bloms. He waited 
until 5 p.m. The Bloms were so interested in their fishing that they didn't 
want to leave until they had caught their limits. Peggy Blom caught 10 fish in 
30 minutes. 

Events for tomorrow: The eight climbers of Thunderbolt will leave at 6:30 a.m. 

John Thomas gave us the scientific name of the Alpine Sorrel, which belongs 
to the Oxalis family. He said it was found all over North America at high 
altitudes. It is also found in Europe and Asia. It has a cluster of red 
flowers. He told us that we should study geology as a basis for botany, and for 
that reason Adolph Pabst is giving a geology study tomorrow at,11 a.m. at the 
library. 

Mason Waymouth is having a photography lecture and study tomorrow at 9 
o’clock at the library, after which he’ll take us up the hill and give us a 
study of picture composition, showing us a sample through his finder. 

Roy Crites announced that the preliminaries of the horseshoe contest start 
tomorrow. The handicaps are based on a 50 point game. Handicaps are given 
according to the ability and previous, experience of the player; some have been 
given a 40 point handicap. 

Tuesday the trip will be. to Jigsaw or the glacier depending on which seems 
more popular. 

Thursday will be the big day at camp: the Annual Tea. . 

Our guests tonight are Kay Holmes, part owner of the Lodge, and her friend 
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and helper, Barbara; Jim Wortham, summit guide at Mt. Rainier; Charles Bradley 
geologist; and Gordon Gtimson, former member of the Sierra Club. 


Fish : 

Bloms.limits . .Thunder & Lightning (golden trout) 

Margaret Gosker 1 ? 

Prof. Obata 8 ? 

David Wright 1 4th Lake 16%" 


Program : Oliver and Maury tried to get a volunteer to go down the hill to 

bring up a baby grand piano for a pianist in camp. Then Maury introduced Edgar 
Kahn, author: 

"'Why are we here? There are about 130 reasons why we*re here. I talked 
to the men in men’s camp (you know how men congregate at certain places) and the 
first reason I was given was to climb the mountains. The second reason was to 
paint. The third reason was to fish and leave the turmoil of city life. Bob 
Clunie said we’re here to seek Truth. It’s more simple than that. We’re here 
to make friendships. It’s good to make friendships here, and, of course, they're 
lasting. I’m here to hunt Peace and Calm and leave the noise and bustle of 
city life. The children are here to play games and get the feeling of clean 
earth. 

In 1932, we had a pack train signed up, but it didn't arrive until after 
our cross country trip. I thought it was a great joke having no bedding or 
anything, and my companions thought I was crazy. This was the start of a book; 
very few people go to the mountains to give birth to a book. 

The question of the book was whether or not we should abandon the cable 
cars. The cable cars are an institution; they are the only carry-over of 1892 
in San Francisco, and they have a high sentimental value." 

Next Margie Crowe Winchell dished out her flippant line of unprintable 
scandal which she claimed was true, but which the morals committee claim could 
never have happened in a well conducted Base Camp. This was followed by im¬ 
personations by Maury. 

George Lachman made the statement that "to be lost on a trail in jungle 
territory, even with 30 men along, when you don't know how to gbt home, and you 
know Jap guerrillas are all around you is not a pleasant feeling." 

The mission of these men was to reconnoiter the land at the base of the 
precipice. They left camp fairly early, crossed a thicket to the precipice, 
and after some searching, found a way to get down. At its base was a rather 
dense jungle and beyond this was a clearing. T/ith the aid of a compass, they cut 
a path through the jungle and made their way to the clearing, but found nothing 
of much value. Everything that may have been of value had been destroyed. With 
their reconnaissance completed, they began searching for the trail they had cu^ 
through the jungle, but it was impossible to find. The only thing left for them 
to do was cut another path through the forest and hope they could find a way 
up the rock. 

They’d lost a lot of time looking for their trail, and before they reached 
the precipice, it had become dark. Now they had to look for a way to get up. 
This search wasn't a pleasant job, because they knew that somewhere around them 
were the Jap guerrillas, and any noise or light would be sure to attract the 
Japs' attention. At last they found a place where they could get hand holds, 
and they started up; terror within each one of them. If the Japs saw them, 
they would be perfect targets on that sterile face. Without the use of their 
flashlights, any false step or false hand hold would throw them and those 
behind them to their doom. Climbing that cliff was something that had to be 
done, but every step took every ounce of energy they had. 
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They finally reached the top, but had still more thickets to go through 
efore reaching camp, --finally there was the glimmer of their campfire. It was 
e most wonderful, beautiful and pleasing sight they ever will seel 


Limericks: 


There was a man at 5th Lake 
Who thought it was a big mistake. 
He was so surprised 
When his feet turned to ice 
That poor old man at 5th Lake! 


--Tommy Wolff 

How Oliver and Bob mis-presented 
The Sam Hack trails they inventedl 
If they're for grandmother. 

She must be no other 

Than a monkey or goat that was meanted 


Oh, his trousers acquired 

Which ran from his knee to 

It embarrassed him so 

That he hardly could go 

On the following grandmother trip. 



• • • • 


Mount Agassiz's quite a hard climb: 
To which I can think of no rhyme; 

So 1 ran up more talus 

Till my foot got a callous 

While I looked for an ending in time 


• • • • 


When the Base Camp moved into 5th Lake, 
Some thought all the campsites a fake. 
But the rocks were so soft. 

And the view from aloft 

Cheered them' on till they said, ’’It's a 


■Carla Wolff 


take!" 

—Leona Wolff 


■Monday, August 11 ; • 

Barrett Coates led us in singing. Oliver and the good hikers haven't 
returned yet. 

Program : Maury introduced the young married couples (The Coates, the Langlois, 
the Maddens, the Douglasses) who presented a very clever and well done radio 
program with announcers, orchestra, commercials, ping pong tournament, news¬ 
caster, midget racing, and stock market quotations. 

Dr. Rytand gave us, then, a general appreciation of the "whys and where¬ 
fores" of atom smashing. This was followed'by a "take off" on an opera per¬ 
formance done by Portia-and Frank Bradley. 

Bob reassured us concerning the hikers who still haven't returned. He told 
us that maybe Oliver and the high climbers will "hole in" for tonight if they 
were too far away when darkness fell. 

Announcements for tomorrow : Roy has 14 entered in the doubles horseshoe contest, 
and there was a fine turn-out for the singles today, .':■■■ 

Pete leads the trip to Jigsaw tomorrow. They'll go over talus and leave 
here at 7:30. This is not a.grandmothers' trip; so that would leave about 90 
people in camp. For those people, John Thomas will lead a grandmothers' trio 
to 6-ijr Lake. . b 

Fish: David YJright 4 4th Lake 


Phil Saeta 
W. C. Brewster 
H. J. McEwen 


1 

1 

6 


7th Lake' 

3 in creek, 3 in 5th Lake 


It 


Limericks: 


Maiden aunts up the glacier did flit 
But found it far too cold to sit, 


Hot a one did take a tumble. 
But I heard a teacher mumble, 
"This ain't no granny trip'." 


—J. Dieterich 
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(Dedicated to Dessie Daler) 

There she sat with her black and blue knee 
Among rocks that were grand, not puny. 

She gazed at the lake 
And wished she could make 
A picture like Robert of Clunie. 

—Ruth Parker 


A Base Camper, eating his stew. 
Plucked a very large rat from the brevr. 
Said Dean, "Don’t shout 
Or throw it about. 

Or the others will all want one tool" 
—John B. Irwin 

and Jim Wortham, thanked 


Our 3 guests: Gordon Stimson, Charles Bradley, 
us for our hospitality and each gave us a short talk. 


Gordon Stimson was camped near both the Italians and the English when the 
news came that the war was over. The reception of the news by the three camps 
was quite varied and very typical of the nations they represented. The Americans 
built a huge bonfire, putting into it everything they could find, then they 
shouted, whooped, and ran crazy for a couple of hours before they went to bed. 
The English built small fires, drank tea, and talked quietly all night. The 
Italians got all the ammunition they could find and fired up and down the camp 
all night long. - , 

Charles Bradley told us a little about the Aleutians. He gave, as an ex¬ 
cuse for being out in front of us, the fact that "I'm here because it's the 
closest place to the fire." 

"We saw a lot of the island, and it. wasn't nearly so bad as it's reputed to 
be; the sun did shine for a while. We had one dog there that nearly drove 
itself crazy chasing its own tail; it had been there two years. The grasses 
and familiar plants are more luxurious there than here; the blue grass grows up 
to your waist. The constant rain keeps it green and nice looking. 

The whole crew was a good rough crew of mixed ancestry, but they all got 
along fine, because they had one thing in common: they were all mountaineers. 

Here he sang a love song taught him by a Blackfoot Indian who was in the 
crew. It was a love song to one’s wife. Translated, the words mean, "I would 
love you‘very much if you Would only stop beating me." 

The Aleutian or Oriental Raven migrated from Siberia or Japan. They’re 
much bigger than the ravens we have here, and they sotmd like humans. These 
birds were actually more human than human beings. They loved to do acrobatics 
and their, tricks were almost unbelievable. They'd do barrel rolls, half loops, 
spins, and crazy dives. One of them delighted in diving from a high altitude 
and pulling out just before he would have crashed. He did this over and over 
again, and often I’d think he vias too late, but no; he'd zoom up just in time. 

Once we were working through a fog which distorted distance quite a bit, 
when I saw a steep snow slope ahead with some fellows doing acrobatics and 
laughing. I wondered about them and their sanity, but when we got closer, they 
turned out to be four ravens. Each raven took his turn sliding down the hill 
while the others laughed and laughed, 'Whenever they could, they used man-made 
objects to try their stunts on. Once I saw a raven using a telephone wire as a 
bar. He’d pose on the w-ire until the wind hit him, then he’d let the momentum 
of his fall turn him all the way around the wire until he landed back on top 
again." 


Jim Wortham, who was a summit guide to Mt. Rainier, gave us a description 
of the trail. 

Walking up Mt. Rainier is quite dry and steep, and on the ridge, you're 
subject to all the gales. There you communicate with the guide house in 
Paradise Lodge with flashlights. 

There are about 45 miles of glacier on the mountains and most of the 
traveling has to be done on the glaciers avoiding the crevasses, because you 
can not walk on the soft lava rock. 


for aboot r 8o e f»ot° th rw“ d J .l!? e 01 ' ! “ n P° ns > S oi "E “P-at “tout an 80 degree angle 
f i n iT,’ r S' 1 ** the ropo is onl y “ protection against 

lmn| h^a! Ihe sn ™ sets pretty "* * 8 ** “ d -hS 

The rock i ® 14# J 08 feet hi S h and the crater is about a half mile across 

heat fron is bare because the air is vapor-laden from the crater. The 

th ® ^ a ^ er J . also causes °aves in the snow in the cratet*. Some of the 
crevasses are 30 feet across and are of different hues of blue or green. 

vou frnm & P^ 5“ ?? P ’ you ' 1:L S et flashes from people flashing mirrors at 

too far awa dlSS Valley * You 0&n,t see the people, though, because they're 

mile t!++nn 1V ° U J C E laC !? W ° take a short rest and then SO on down. The last 
mile getting into Paradise Lodge is the longest mile imaginable." 

Todgji sevents: The following children made the first junior ascent of 

thfv built he 3 Nallda » the 2 stands, the 2 Izetts, and Tommy Wolff. There 
Y + f ® m °* ument and signed their names in the register which was de- 
posited under the monument. Then they descended to the Eagle's Nest and then 
bacK to camp. The kids,got a great thrill from this ascent. 

fnnn/^ g ^ d 4 - hi J erS g0t back .and Cricket was very thrilled because she 

found^out ohat she was the first girl up Thunderbolt. 

Th ® ^ ri P itself was quite exciting because we climbed some treacherous 
rocks and found a precipitous snow bank which we had to cross. We wore 
crampons and had to use the ice axes. -Jack Graham-worked his way to the top 
of the snow bank and the others came up- after.- There was lots and lots of 
rock climbing. We went along the arete. There were good hand holds and we 
were able to pull ourselves along. Then we left our packs and headed for the 
top of the mountains. ■ - . ■ < 

First we went up some steep slabs after leaving our packs. Then vie - 
started rock climbing in earnest; we went through Thin Man's Crack in which 
some of us had quite a ti^it squeeze. We were at the top by 2p.m. and signed 
the register. We went back down the slabs without ropes, ate our lunch 
and started down the rest of the way. We had to rope practically all the wav 
down. At one place we had to crawl through a tunnel. One rock Was sticking 
up which caused quite a few clothes casualties. Once over a sheer drop. Jack 
Graham got a hand hold and the hand hold broke off. He lost his tan right there, 
Then we got to the terminal moraine. It took an hour and ten minutes to make 
the rest of the way back. Boy, the campfire looked beautiful! It was a 

wonderful trip and swell climbing." . • 

Tuesday. August 12 (it rained today) 

Oliver announced that we must sign up today for horses if vie intended to 
go down the hill on horseback. We'll have: to send our excess baggage Friday 
the rest goes down Saturday. We should have, our baggage weighed'before 
breakfast and ere asked to tie the club tents tightly, so they won't have to be 
retied. We should also mess op our sites and destroy all evidence of our 
having been here: the paths, fireplaces, etc., and leave them the wa- Nature 
left them. Our billy cans should be squashed and thrown into the garbage hole. 

Events of today : Phil Saeta told of the hike to Jigsaw Pass 

^There were 27 of them. They took the trail around 5th Lake and started 
up the mountain. On the trail, there is one rock after another. The tail 
people got to the top in 3 hours, 25 minutes, -Not all the people went to the 
the pass; many stopped at Indian Village which is so -named because o? 
all the Indian obsidian arrow heads found there. The others reached the top 





of Jigsaw Pass at 11:45. On the way up, they could see Summit, 4th, 5th, and 
Black Lakes. At the top, they counted 20 lakes which could be seen on both 
sides of the mountain. They had lunch at noon and had sherbet for dessert. 

Charles Metcalf, Fritz Gerstacker, Jim Koontz, and John Irwin went further 
on, around the nunatak. Another group, led by Pete Friedrichsen, climbed to the 
top of a peak (13,250, north of Mt, Agassiz), with good hand holds all the way. 
From the top they could see Owens Valley and four or five ridges on the other 
side, some of which were in Nevada. Mount Humphrey had its head in the clouds, 
which were rolling in quite fast. . > 

Of the others who were waiting at Jigsaw Pass, Adolph Pabst led eleven 
back into camp because the weather was so bad. First it rained and then it 
hailed. Adolph said he was so thirsty that he held out his Sierra Club cup, 
but the hail and rain ignored the cup and hit him instead. 

They crossed two snow fields that had turned into hard ice in the rain 
and caused quite a few slides. Then they met the other party at Indian Village 
and came back over an obliterated trail} they.picked out the "easiest and soft¬ 
est" rocks. 

The four stalwarts.went just north of Jigsaw Pass and down into.the valley 
between Robinson and the Inconsolable Range. When they had to cross an ice 
field, Fritz cut out.shallow.ice steps with a. stone. They they went down over 
rocks. The highest point they climbed was 13,000’• The valley was not par¬ 
ticularly interesting. They got back to camp at 4 p.m.. 

Doug Soule told of the botanicql walk "which ended in 7th Lake." 

"You know what an adventurous man John Thomas is; he wanted us to :climb 
the protuberance, over the lake. .There was no bergschrund there, and I’m quite 
sure the reason is because there was no, ice or snow*. The clouds looked bad, 
and we didn’t want to be holed in up in that barren spot; so we came down, 
without any .casualties., due to the able leadership of that daring John Thomas. 
It occurred to me that we name-this eminence after John Thomas. I know it’s 
not considered proper to name a mountain after a living ; person, but I’m sure no 
one has climbed this eminence before or- will later. Oh,, yes* the elevation’. 
Above the level of the lake it was probably somewhere between 25. or 30 feet." 

Oliver "blew up" for having named a ; "pimple"; after a living person, 
especially such an eminent scientist as Dr, John Thomas Howell. 


Fish: 

. i 


~ H* J. McEwen 

,6 

9 ... • 

Dr. Rytand 

7 

?* 

Margaret Gosker 

15 

Thunder and Lightning 

David Wright 

•) 

4th. Lake . 2l|" 


Limericks: 

At Base Camp was a Thompson named Bob. 
And how.he loved to wrangle the mob’. 
We’d conform to his wishes 
Like a bunch of small fishes. 

But results proved him worthy the job. 

In old days w;e*d dine in an hour; 

So even some good guys turned sour. 

Then. Bobby took , hold 

And us he cajoled 

To six minutes instead of an hour. 

-- Frank Bradley 


A maiden aunt I’ve always been 
I thought I'd always be one. 

But since over talus I've slipped and 
I'd rather see than be one. fallen 

Let maiden aunts have the fun and thrill 
Of climbing good old Agassiz and Sill. 
Give me the granny trail to Summit Lake 
Because maiden aunts are hard to make. 

And that perhaps is why today 
Grannys over maiden aunts prevail. 

The first have easy pleasant ways; 

The latter all but the strong do quail. 

—Eileen Eckstrom 





The Philosophy of Eternal Damnation 
or The Why of Hell 

Of all of earth's rottenest pests 

Who deserve to be burned in their nests 

Are the birds who at midnight plunge through 

The camp of a Sierra Club crew 

With selfish abandon and silly jests. 

• * « 

American Democracy at Work 
or The Lament of an Expediter 

When an American's affairs show.diseases 
To the repair job an expediter he freezes. 

Then he looks on with delight 
, Expecting .everyone to do right 
While he does just as he pleases. 

• ♦ • 

The: Progeny of Nunatak 

At Sam Mack Lake seventy-three of the devoted 
Guzzled tea until they quite floated. 

Then o'er the talus and granite in line descending 
While above stood. Lunatic: glorious, serene, never 

ending. 

"God bless you, my dear children," he quoted. 

--Robert.A. Thompson 
x x x x x 


An old chipmunk sat in a tree There once were two singers of rank 

And looked down at the campfire with glee. Whose names were Portia and Frank. 


"That's skit’s not so bad, 

But the leader is sad. 

Do you think he is Fibber McGee?" 

A young couple by name of Langlois 
Came on the Base Camp by choice. 

They said of the rain, 

"It's not such a pain. 

But it certainly does make things moist 
* * * 

There was a young girl from Berkeley 
Who went up Thunderbolt just for tea. 
When the men came to dinner, 

They said, "Cricket's a winner; 

She’s just like the Rose of Tralee." 

• • • 

A botanist by name of John Howell 
For new species was ere on the prowl. 
When a new one was found. 

He did jump off the ground. 

"It's a Thqja-Plicata," he'd howl! 


When they sang "II TrovatOre", 

.People rolled on the floor. 

They were signed up by J. Arthur Raak. 

• I « 

There was a Base-Camper liamed Ghent 
Who.said, "I must sleep in a tent." 
When rain filled the air 
He said, "I declare, 

" It surely was money well spent." 

• • • 

A fellow named Bob made a dicker 
To feed the wild mob a lot quicker. 
He’d say, "Two-by two." 

And when dinner was through. 

It was not only quicker, but slicker. 

• t • 

There once was a fellow nemed Oliver 
Yi/hose travels were like those of Gulli 
He would run up a peak ver 

Any day of the week; 

.He was twice as good as Simon Bolivar. 


— Barrett Coates 



Said the rugged old climber, McPhailus 
’’Of all the sad ilk that assail us 
The worst is, I think. 

To slide off the brink 

And then land far below on the talus.” 


A hardy Base Camper named Blake 
Went at dawn for a swim in the lake. 
Though he found it quite nice. 

It was just short of ice. 

Please notify friends of the wake. 


On a glacier a girl namod Loraine 
Thought she’d like to slide down a moraine 
. But she missed the right pass 
And fell down a crevasse--. 

I don't think she will try it again. 

—Doug Doule' 

Events for tomorrow : The glacier trip leaves at 7:30 a.mj you must have crampons. 

Thursday—Besides the gadget, bandana, and flower show, we're going to also 
have an art show for all those seen painting around camp, (pictures, that is) 


Progrem: • Portia introduced Cedric Wright who played Schubert's "Serenade” and 
11 Air On a Shoestring." This was followed by a recital of poems by Charles 
Townsend: "Don't You Know” by Edgar Vance Cook and another by Rubert Bert 
about the fish's heaven. 

"The Steinway," Maury said, "fell down the hill, but we’ve been able to 
obtain the talents of the Caruso of Mt, Agassiz, Monsieur DeWolff, who will be 
accompanied on the accordion by Lydia Kohanovich." The two made a pompous 
entrance with much bowing to each other and the audience. Ceremoniously II. 

Wolff seated the befeathered and befurred Mile. Kohanovich. Then speaking only 
in French, he called for light - "in the back, not the front," Next he called for 
a glass of waters he gargled and then sprayed his throat. Then, in broken 
English, he sang the aria "If You Knew Suzie, Like I Know Suzie." He was given 
a great ovation for this performance} so after gargling again, he sang a 
second number that he dedicated to the children, "Variations". It turned out to 
be "Matfy.Had a Little Lamb" and "Baa Baa Black Sheep." 

After the ensuing applause, he said, "We'll produce one of our almost 
native qongs." . His almost native song was "Ay Chichornia." The beautiful arias 
were rewarded not .only by applause this time} some flowers were taken up to him, 
and he immediately turned them over to Mile. Kohanovich. The two then concluded 
their renditions by singing in unison "We think we've done very well- now you 
all can go." .. J'" ' 

Last night after campfire, John Irwin gave us an infonna.1 talk on star 
gazing. Tonight at campfire his topic is "The 200 Inch Telescope." 

The 200 inch telescope is four times as good a light gatherer as the 100 
inch one. George Ellery Hale, the inventor, also built the 40 inch refractor. 
They put the 60 inch reflecting telescope on Mt. Vfilson in 1907. The 100 inch 
telescope went up in 1918. Mt. Wilson is now the finest astronomical observatory 
in the world. It has the best equipment and the finest staff. 

In 1928, Hale wrote a magazine article in which he said that a 200 inch 
telescope would be better than a 100 inch telescope and would be possible to 
make. This.article was seen by a scientist and money wras sent to build the 
telescope. It was a great gamble because of structure problems. However, 
the war stopped work on the telescope. 

The mirror is 16 2/3 inches across and is nearly spherical. It must be 
accurate to l/lOO of an inch. Nobody knows what the 200 inch telescope will see. 
The 100 inch telescope made it possible to better judge the distance of a star. 
Nebul& were measured. It can measure five hundred million light years away. 
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curved 0 S b?™ 1 ® ? P ! Y 111 Pr ° bably push twice as far or more « If space is 

bn+- will 8 v°8 inch . telesco Pe possibly will get near the edge of this problem, 
will probably raise ten times as many problems as it will solve. The 

^r°d P V S f b ° Ut 55 f6et long and is like a camera, only with a mirror ' 
instead of a lens. 

Mt. Wilson and Palomar, observatories will be combined and run by Mt. Wilson. 
Wednesday, Au gust 13 (it rained this afternoon) 

Portia opened campfire with a few songs — community sing. 

★ * * * * 

(Base Campers are always fortunate in having. John Tom in camp. He here speaks 

of some of the worth while values derived from such a trip into the High 
Sierra. Ed.) ^ 6 


' FRUITFUL SUMER 

Scientific Activities on the Second 1947 Base Camp 

By John Thomas Howell . . . 

_ Sierra Club Base Camps have come to be noted for an abundance of leisure,* 
leisure that can be as static or as dynamic ns the different individuals might 
wish. Base Campers, if they so desire, can aestivate ini camp to their heart's 
con ent, imbibing the be&uty of the scene around them, or merely imbibing 
s imulating draughts of Camellia sinensis (vulgarly known as tea) at local 
social, festivities. Or they can be more energetic -in whatever degree pleases 
• wb f the i* the lure is picture, fish, or mountain peak. What an admirable 
institution Base Camping is', —with activities so completely adaptable to the 
desires of each individual (who, active or inactive, is undergoing the best 

sort of re-creating in that paradoxical down-to-earth up-to-heaven montane 
manner). 

Base Camps have always been recognized as offering students interested in 
natural science an unexcelled opportunity for detailed observation and intensive 
study in a restricted area of our mountains. Each year the geology, zoology, 
and botany of the Base Camp areas have been investigated by amateurs or 
professionals and this year has not been an exception. 

’ . . 'i 

_ Even before we reached our camp site.on Fifth Lake, in the Big Pine Lake 
Basin, we were impressed with one of the glaciological features of the region 
the jade and turquoise beauty of First, Second, and Third lakes, which results 
from the glacier milk in the water. With our camp situated on a glacial lake 
in full view of the Palisade Glacier and surrounded by various glacial features 
in the.immediate landscape, glaciology and glacial geology Were among the most 
absorbing of all the 1947 natural history topics investigated. Oliver, who 
for many years has been making detailed studies of the Palisade Glacier, was 
our teacher in matters glaciological, and from his able and spirited talks the 
ice with all its cold and mystery came to be appreciated as the chief sculptor 
of our region. Adolph Pabst, on vacation from the University of California 
Geology Department, generously contributed a session to the natural science 
senes. Not only did he touch on regional mineralogical problems vrhich he is 
eminently able to discuss but he gave a most interesting account of the 
geologists who have contributed to our present knowledge. Yet another geologist 
who was in camp during the.second xveek was Charles Bradley from the University 
of Wisconsin. While he did not head any special geological meeting, many in 






camp benefited from discussions with him on his current field studies in the 
petrology of the Mt. Whitney region. 

With geology of the Big Pine Lakes Basin so well in hand, we were properly 
equipped to consider the plants that grow in the region and the birds and mammals 
that live, either directly or indirectly, on the plants. The distribution of 
the plants depends on factors of altitude, soil, and moisture, features that 
in turh are dependent on the geology and climate, while the birds and mammals 
depend on the plants for food or on other animals (insects, worms, etc.) which 
are sustained by the plants. So the geological and biological sciences are 
definitely inter-related—and when one gets close to nature, as on a Base Camp, 
this interrelationship between the different sciences and their branches 
can be abundantly appreciated. 

Frances Payne and Elizabeth Ruth Danford assisted by N. Floy Bracelin took 
care of the birds of the region. Their list of all the kinds that were seen 
appears elsewhere in this report and will prove of interest and value to all 
who are ornithologically minded. Since the birds are more audible and more 
generally visible early in the morning, the girls conducted a pre-breakfast 
bird walk. At campfire Frances told about the mammals to be seen in the region. 
One of the most interesting biological specimens collected on the Base Camp 
was a shrew, a very small rodent, which Frances found in a willow meadow below 
camp. With Dr. Rytand*s help, the little mouse-like creature was pickled in 
alcohol in a pill bottle, and, when later examined in the Mammalogy Department 
at the California Academy, it was pronounced to be the Northern Dusky Shrew 
( Sorex obscurus obscurus ). 

Botanical information was dispensed to involuntary recipients (at campfire) 
and to voluntary recipients (on botany walks and at the flower show). The "two 
botany walks were not very long or very strenuous but in short space and time 
showed how diversified was the flora in the vicinity of. camp. Each of the 
walks terminated in a luncheon party which was "the last word" «— sconically 
and socially! The "Highest Flower Show in the World" was established near 
commissary at the intersection of Central Avenue and Bridge Road. While it 
Was our highest, in deference to the whole truth, we must confess that it was 
all of ten feet lower in altitude than the flower show of the earlier 1947 Base 
Camp. But even so, the show served to furnish interested folks with the 
popular and scientific names of the more common trees, shrubs, and herbs around 
camp. For their help in arranging and maintaining the show T‘ am especially 
grateful to N. Floy Bracelin, Ruth Parker, an£ Frances Payne. 

Thanks to John Irwin of the Flower Observatory in Pennsylvania, astronomy 
got a real break and, like a "nova," flamed forth as a major scientific 
attraction that dazzled even the most biasfe. So successful was his star-gazing 
after campfire, he was engaged, by -popular demand, to give the campfire talk 
at which he dexcribed the Palomar observatory and its' mammoth new telescope. 

John also had meteorological training but he was too scientific to hazard 
a guess as to what the weather would be like six hours in advance’. Checking 
prognostications with what actually happened, we came to think Harold Crowe 
(perhaps aided and abetted by his pal, Margie) was about as good a forecaster as 
any in the region (including Bob Clunie’s radio). Harold was generally right 
when he expected a shower (to the great discomfiture of those who didnlt take 
proper precautions). --Anyway, the weather was there and, as a basic part 
of our nature study background, we ought to Ibe glad it wasn't too bad and that 
it wasn't too monotonously clear and sunny, either! 

•• •• ■ ■■ # 

Although the summer weather was about normal, the deficient precipitation 01 
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winter and spring had been "unusual 11 and left a discernible mark on the vegeta¬ 
tion* Never before have I seen plants so mature in the alpine and subalpine 
zones before the middle of August* Shrubs and herbs were mostly past the 
height of bloom and were either setting fruit or were in full fruit* Since 
fruiting specimens are especially valuable for identification, a very profitable 
time was enjoyed in the Botany Department. 

Not only was the summer fruitful when judged by the maturity of the plants, 
but it was also fruitful from the point of view of the large number of plants, 
which I found* My chief Base Camp project (in 1947, just as in 1940/ 1941, 1942, 
and 1946) was to search out all the kinds of plants that could be found within 
walking distance of camp* Specimens were collected, pressed,, and dried for 
study and identification and from this collection the appended list of plants 
has been prepared* Altogether over 500 specimens were obtained which represent 
375 species and.varieties• Many of the plants are new to me, several represent 
new records for the Sierra Nevada, and two or three (with further study) may 
prove new to science. 

Certainly I had a most profitable and fruitful summer--I hope other Base 
Campers feel that .their summer was fruitful, too. 

. ****** * . 


Second Base Camp - August 5 to 16, 1947 
Bird List 


The following list of birds includes only those seen in the,.vicinity of 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Lakes* Many thanks ere due to those who 
reported seeing various birds and especially to Ruth Dunford. 

For the altitude, we consider it a very good list: 

Golden Eagle ' ... 

Sierra Grouse 
* Rufous HumiuLngbird 
Calliope Hummingbird 

Red-shafted Flicker * !. 

Flycatcher (Empidonax sp.) 

Clark* s Nutcracker 
Mountain Chickadee 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Dipper (Ouzel) 

Hermit Thrush 
Audubon’s Warbler 

s Black-throated Gray Warbler 

Pileolated Warbler 

Western Tanager * . 

Rosy Finch 1 • 

Oregon Juneo 
Nuttall’s Sparrow 
Fox Sparrow 

—Frances Payne , 



Events of today : Dr. Friedlander told us the trip to the glacier was much 
easier than the Sam Mack Lake trip. 

"We sat down at the moraine where Oliver talked about the glacier; the 
glaciers still keep their mystery. Under the moraine was ice; we looked down 
the moraine and saw the terminal moraine. On walking over the moraine, we first 
stepped below the crests; then we learned to jump from crest to crest. We then 
saw an open crevasse and looked down it, but couldn’t see the bottom of it. 

Then we went back under the leadership of Bob Thompson. There was some inter¬ 
ference from the sky though; we got hail and then rain. When we’d reached the 
bottom, we noticed that the creeks had swollen. We had to cross one; so we 
jumped from one rock to another. Dick Dieterich was a hero by carrying little 
Pete Izett and a lady (not from the Sierra Club) across the creek. 

In telling about the upper climb over the glacier, Carla Wolff said, "We 

were at the top quite a while. Some tried sliding down the snow. Then we came 

back down over the same route." 

Fritz described the trip to Winchell. In the group were the Douglasses, 
Cricket Strong, Ian Mackinlay, Fritz, and Fred. 

"Arriving at the lake, I lost my first wind, my second wind, and part of 
the third wind I didn’t know I had. We arrived at the top at noon. There was 
no second top sticking out behind; so when we reached the top, we had arrived. 

We went down to a ledge and had lunch, then we followed the ducks home." 

Roy Crites announced that the semi-finals of the horseshoe singles have 
ended with Barrett Coates and Roy Crites at the top. They will play off the 
finals tomorrow after breakfast. 

Program: Maury introduced Charles Bradley who told us that at first, men from 
different mountaineering clubs stuck together in the services whenever they 
could, but later on they widened their circle of friends, and in some cases 
lost track of their club brothers. * 

"One of the outstanding events during; my training period was the first man¬ 
euver at Camp Hale. The colonel planned it by reconnaissance maps; he wanted 
the highest ground possible. He picked the high ground, all right: He had 
selected the Continental Divide. It was snowing and blizzarding when we got 
up there; so the colonel sent Peter Gabriel, who was very familiar with 
glaciers, to go over the area. Peter looked over the area and said that he 
suspected it would be avalanche area. The boss looked at the map and said, 
"Nonsensei" 

Some of the boys hadn’t been on skiis much and couldn’t ski very fast, 
but the colonel figured if they knew how to ski, they knew how to ski at tne 
same pace. The pace was set just short of fast marching, and before we reached 
the top, everyone was blue in the face and coughing up his lunch. Two fellows 
finally got to the ridge: Charles Hanks and Milton Hildebrand, both Sierra 
Club members. 

Then we came to what Peter Gabriel thought was a potential avalanche. 

The artillery went over and shot into it, and down! came the awfulest avalanche; 
so the colonel thought maybe there was something to what Pete had said. 

Climbing was an important part of our schedule, but no instructions had 
been given on how to climb until a program for teaching climbing was given by 
some of the Sierra Club boys. Before this/we had been told to just climb’." 

Gordon Stimson told about the troop in Texas: 

"There was talk about going to Burma or China. This was the same group that 
had been at Hale. 

The first thing I knew, I was given charge of some mules. I asked about the 






mule regiment and was told that I'd have about a thousand mules who were well 
trained, I wondered where we'd put the mules, because there weren't any 
corrals and was told that all I'd need was a picket line, because the colonel 
thought corrals would be unsightly. T 

I still was a little uneasy, but we got two farm boys and some fellows who 
had been court martialed to care for the mules. Everything was planned very 
carefully. The boys were stationed at the doors of the box cars and when the 
mules came out, each soldier knew what to do. Things ran along smoothly until 
the 13th mule came out. He came out on the run and didn't even stop to say 
'Hello.* From then on every other mule decided to cut up, and you could see 
all these mules running wild carrying the boys with them. We tried rounding 
them up, but by 6 p.m, only a hundred were tied to the picket line. Then came 
the telephone calls. 'Will you hurry up and get these mules out of here; 
they've stopped the artillery practice’.' 'Do something about these mules; 
they've blocked the roads and the jeeps can’t go through'.' The same thing 
happened to the trains, but the final blow was when they crowded over the 
general's lawn. 

Most of the boys in the camp were from Chicago and had never seen a mule 
before; they were sent out to round up these mules. The next thing I saw was 
men being kicked up in the air. Then there was a bulletin for all soldiers 
who saw a stray mule to drop what they were doing and round up the mules. 
Everything in camp was stopped because of the mule hunt. Next came an order 
not to tie a mule to a water pipe, a telephone pole, or anything else of 
importance. The mules had broken quite a few pipes and telephone poles when 
they had been tied to them. 

The mules frequently fought among themselves and made a terrible racket 
while doing it. One time I had to stop the mules from fighting because almost 
all of them were fighting and the boys were afraid to go in there. I was 
scared too, and didn't know what to do, but I was supposed to show leadership; 
so I went in. I must have scared one, because he kicked me softly in the seat 
of the pants, as softly as a mule can kick, and down I went. This must have 
surprised the rest of the" mules, because they all stopped fighting. 'When I 
walked out of the area, one fellow said to me, ’Is that the way to do it, 
captain?’ 

When I was transferred, I checked in all but two of the mules; these two 
had been hit by locomotives. Vie all gave a sigh of relief when we saw the 
mules go. 

We got over to Italy without the mules. There were 120 men and many of 
them got quite attached to the mules, but when we got to Italy, we were given 
automobiles. We made a machine gun group and were in perfectly rugged snow 
area in the valley. 

One day I heard a terrific commotion and along came an Italian mule 
parade. The Italians had accordions and wine jugs tied to their mules and 
caused a lot of envy in our boys. 

In Lucca, we'd gotten into buildings whioh had been added on to over and 
over; the plumbing wasn't the most modern. There was one medical student 
who didn’t like the sanitary conditions of these houses. He insisted on 
everyone taking a can of water to throw down the ’’water hole" for flushing 
purposes. One Italian colonel was hard to convince, but finally promised to 
comply; so he took a can up with him and did as he had said he would. Then he 
lit a match and threw the match down the hole. There was a terrific explosion. 
The can had contained gasoline. The Italian didn't think much of American 
sanitation after that. 

Finally 200 of our mules arrived. The bad ones had been weeded out and 
only the tamest ones were sent. The veterinary made them deaf and dumb so 
that they wouldn't be frightened by the explosions and shots and couldn't bray 
and give our position away. Once I tried to find them because they were 
’’camped’’ in a heavily mined valley, but I couldn't find them. Finally I found 




them when I accidentally stumbled over a pack load." 

Oliver introduced Jack Graham as the only living man to have climbed all 
the 14,000 foot peaks in the United States. Jack corrected thatj all except 
two: the Palisades. He climbed 61 before the war: including Mt. Sill and 
Thunderbolt here and 51 in Colorado. 

"in 1938 I got one month's leave of absence to climb the fourteen 14,000 
foot peaks on the coast. We climbed White Mountain from this side, but I don't 
recommend it. Then we went down to Owens Valley, climbed Langley, and went 
down the other side of the range. The packer wouldn't take the horses across 
the snow; so we took our packs on our backs. As darkness overtook us, we 
found ourselves on a narrow ledge. We couldn't go any farther in the dark;, 
so we lay down to sleep, but the ledge was so narrow that no one slept for 
fear of rolling over. The next day, with our heavy packs, we did Muir, Russel, 
and Whitney. Then we did Barnard, Tyndall, and Williamson, then to Glacier 
Lodge and on to Middle Palisades where we camped. We arrived at the top and 
saw, a little ways away, a higher'peak; we had climbed Disappointment Peak. 

We wanted to climb the others, but were outvoted. Then we climbed Shasta and 
Rainier. I enjoyed Rainier more than any other. 

In regard to climbing 14,000 foot peaks, it isn't so dangerous because 
it really is dangerous and so you're extra careful. 

Once during a climb, an inexperienced climber slipped on a high snow 
bank and grabbed me. We both' slid and rolled down about 1,000 feet. I broke 
two ribs on this fall, but the other fellow slid down, on his knapsack and 
didn't get hurt a bit. After the ribs healed, I climbed Mt,. WiIson. 

There's always an easy way and a hard way of climbing. All except 
Rainier can be climbed without a rope. You must first be in good physical 
condition, and then you must have the .correct equipment.'" 

Limericks : '• - • . .... . 

There was’ a young man from Duluth 

Who in the mountains became .quite a sleuth. 

He could track a big bear 

Right up 'to its lair.- . 

He did best on gin and vermouth. - 

• • • • 

On this Base Camp trip were two Jeans: 

Both very pretty and clean. • 

I quite often' wondered 
With our wash days numbered 
Just how they managed to gleam. 

—Barrett Coates 

Thursday, August 14 (Rain) 

Annual Tea: It rained today, but cleared up by 3 p.m.; so we had the tea then. 
Everyone was dressed in a costume that suggested the name of a song or the 
name of a composer. There were about seven "Tea for Two 11 s and there were two 
"Nut, Cracker Suite"s. Leona and Ernst Wolff delighted the group by coming 
in on A Bicycle Built For Two; they had tied cardboard wheels between their 
legs and had found a twig that resembled handlebars. The bicycle-like 
movement of their legs added an extra touch of realism-. They vron first prize. 
Second prize went to Barrett Coates who wore a large flat hat resembling a 
camping ground. On this field were two tents, a- couple of trees, and the 
moon shining overhead. He was "Tenting Tonight." 

Not to be out-done, Ruth Parker ingeniously constructed a donkey's head 
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out of two paper sacks. She xvon third prize with her ’’Donkey Serenade." Those 
receiving honorable mention were Jean Sanders (Holiday for Strings), Portia 
Bradley (Wearing of the Green), Jane Clauson (Moss Harte), and Charles Townsend 
(Where My Caravan Has Rested). 

The results of the Bandana Show are as follows: 

Most Original 

1st Elsie Bell Eamshaw • . 

2nd Aline Kegley 
3rd Andrea Blom 
Most Useful 

1st Earl Burke 
2nd Frank Bradley 
. 3rd Jeanette Craig 
Most Antique 

1st Dorothy Huggins 
2nd Peggy Blom 

3rd Oliver Kehrlein (ask him about it’.) 

Best Silk 

1st Pauline Dietz 
2nd Katherine Metcalf 
3rd Alma Bliss 
Best Cott on 

1st Gladys Merritt 
2nd Alice Tesch 

3rd Mrs. N. F. (Bracie) Bracelin 

Gadgets 

1st Wolffs 

2nd Esther Crites 

3rd Elsie Bell Earnshaw 

Flower Arrangements (Prof. Obata drew a quick sketch of each winning flower 

arrangement and gave it to the arranger.) 

1st Peggy Blom 
2nd Marion Jones 
3rd Jim Wortham 

Art Exhibit (Paintings) 

1st Ottmar Goebel 
2nd Sunny Saeta 
3rd Betsy Kehrlein 

Youngest Lady & Gentleman were Susan Neild and David Rytand 

CAMPFIRE 

Oliver opened Campfire by naming those who have done a lot for this Base 
Camp. We are to keep, three in mind and then write the names on a slip of paper. 
The ballots will be counted and rewards will be given later on this evening. 

This is set forward one day because so many are leaving tomorrow morning. 

Tomorrow we’11 have to pack lunches for two days: Friday and Saturday. 

The excess baggage will be weighed between 9 and 10 a.m* tomorrow. No trips 
will be scheduled; so we may make any trip we*d like or stay in camp if we 
wish. 

Again we’re reminded to tie the Sierra Club tents very tightly, and xve're 
asked to tie those tents which were used by the last camp but were vacant this 
camp. 

Transportation from the Pack Station down the hill can be managed in two 


(Dessie Daler was too shy to 
enter her paintings.) 
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ways if you have no other way to go down: the packer will send a truck down 
for $10 and Big Pine Lodge sends a bus down every morning ($2 fare.) 

Program: Mary Rixford sang two numbers for us accompanied by Katherine Metcalf. 
This was followed by Ernst Wolff singing to the evening star just as it came 
over the nunatak. (He sang in German and was also accompanied by Katherine 
Metcalf.) Then Harold Winchell Margie disrupted the campfire with the recital 
of some questionable rumors which were reputed to have happened during the day. 

Earl Burke told a few of the difficulties in bringing 135 people into a 
region where it is so easy for a person to get lost. He gave Oliver, for us, 
his heart felt thanks for everything he’s put into this camp for us. He 
concluded with the reading of three poems: John Mansfield’s "Sea Fever," a 
parody on it by an Englishman, and a parody by Earl Burke which he calls 
"High Sierra Fever." 

Jim Wortham played a few numbers for us on the harmonica then drawled, "I 
was dreaming of Gordon Stimson’s mules and thought I might sing a cowboy song. 

I hg.te to sing such a serious song, and the first couple of lines I don’t 
agree with, but otherwise it's all right." (The song started v/ith, "I've got 
no use for the women.") He encored with a harmonica rendition of "I've Been 
YiTorking On the Railroad" in which he asked us to join. —Maury taught us "Hand 
Me Down My Bonnet" to overcome Jim’s song about having no use for the women. 

In a more serious vein, Cedric Wright played Dvorjak's "Humoresque" and 
Schubert's "Serenade." 

Maury passed bouquets to each of the campers who had performed during 
our Sierra stay, and thanked them all for enlivening our campfires* Others 
who should be thanked are those who helped out in commissary who were not in 
the commissary group. Outstanding in this were Ruth Lynch (10 times). Aline 
Kegley (8), Betsy Kehrlein and Judy Teel (7), Esther Crites and Frances Kehrlein 
(6), Alma Bliss, Berte Brooks, Pauline Dietz, Aslaug Hovde, Sunny Saeta, and 
Ruth Wall (5), Gladys Ackerman, Peggy Blom, Jane Clauson, Charline Hardacre, 
Meta Kauffman, Binky Madden, Martha McCoy, Liz Saeta, Carla Wolff, Leona Wolff, 
and Joanne Wright (4). 

Winners of prize nickel-plated Sierra Club cups were: Bob Thompson, 

Portia Bradley, Prof. Obata, Maury Saeta, Ilene Kegley, Cedric Wright, and 
Cecilia Ch&vez. Later we remembered others who should have been mentioned: 

John Thomas Howell, John Irwin, Ruth Lynch, Adolph Pabst, Frances Payne, and 
Mason Waymouth. Still later other names came to our minds. 

The winners of the limerick contest. Tall Tales and Interesting Experiences 
were announced. There was to be only one prize for the three, but Prof. Obata 
said he would make two other paintings, so that the three winners would all 
be rewarded. (Oliver interrupted here to announce that there was a custom in 
Base Camp that he wanted some trusty people to go to commissary to got. He 
won’t tell us what it is.) 

Tall Tales 

1st Emily House - Glamaid 

2nd Bob Thompson - Lost Cattle 
Interesting Experiences 

1st Charles Bradley - Ravens' Love Song, Sierra Club boys in service 

2nd Gordon Stimson - Aleutians, Mules • 

Special 

Harold Crowe - Margie 
Limericks 

(18 entrants and 50 entries) 







1st Charles Townsend 

In chow line there once stood a man 
Awaiting his turn in the van. 

So efficient the service. 

It made him so nervous j 
He finished before he began. 

2nd Emily House 

A cultured old maid from Hoboken: 

Fastidious, neat, and soft spoken. 

Returned from Base Camp 
And lived like a tramp 

And was never completely housebroken. 

3rd DoUg Soule' 

<- On a glacier a girl named Lorraine 

Thought she*d like to slide down a moraine. 

But she missed the right pass. 

And fell down a crevassej 
I don’t think she will try it again. 

Hon. Mention Barrett Coates 

There was a base camper named Ghent 
Who said, "I must sleep in a tent.” 

When rain filled the air, 

He said, "I declare, 

It surely was money well spent." 

Hon. Mention Oessie Daler 

Dean serves us food.most nutritious. 

Not only that, it's delicious. 

But my head's in a whirl; 

Is Dean man or girl? .> • • 

His "figger," it sure is suspiciousl 

Horseshoe contest .. 

~froy Crites won: 50 to 36. 

Fish 

David Wright won with his 21-§- inch fish. 

Bandana i 

Pauline Dietz was the grand prize winner. All first place winners drew 
straws for the grand prize. 

Tomorrow night it is the custom to tell what the Sierra Club is all about, 
and when the meetings are. However, since Gladys Ackerman is leaving in the 
morning, she extended an invitation from the Pasadena group to everyone for 
Friday the 28th, for dinner and pictures. The Pasadena meetings are every 
4th Friday of the month. Every Friday night, the Los Angeles chapter meets ■ 
at Boozr Bros. 

...The surprise came and everyone was made quite happy and warm inside. 
Horseshoe Pitching Activities - By Roy Crites 

During the off-hiking hours of the second base camp, "barnyard golf" proved 
to be a popular activity among the women as well as the men. In fact, at odd 
intervals during any day, the sharp clink of the whirling missiles as’they 
landed could be heard echoing across the camp. 

... Though Mac Christensen, the horseshoe'pitching "shark" of the commissary . 






contingent, had teen enable during the first Base Cemp to "““"VTctiv^ 
soots in the clear, 40 feet apart, not demanding a major excavation activi y 
XXXo place d, usual iron stakes, the sharp-eyed amateur ■ .urwg>r. of 
the second group early spotted the only close-in regulation sate on the^ertire 
rugged terrain. Witness then, early Monday morning, three 

r^«ii°iS r«iXrx^=i s n t ■ 

sites 2 

knew h hinepths 1 as°^ll U as t his heights) appeared upon ^ ene ^f h ^eIhoe 

the stubborn impediment; and the dinky stake was driven hom • dvnamite 

committee hereby recommends to the management that several T °L^Base ’ 

or prime moving equipment be included among the supplies of next year 

Camp. 

The response to the proposal made at our first campfire that ^handicap 
singles horseshoe tournament be held, was very gratifying, especia / 

Prof. Obata had offered one of his delightful original sketches ^s^prize^ 

Bv the time the second week had rolled around; sixteen p j * °m 

Players with big handicaps started showering on the. alleg 

"oxperts" frequently couldn't even touch the elastic stakes, 

On the first elimination round -JW 

tz-xzi ** - t * 

as Christensen, Irwin, and Lachman already eliminated. 

The second round of eliminations proved to he a hummer with som.Very 
close calls and no one winning by a comfortable marg . V third round 

Brooks, and Crites were the rather shaken Xrewed the 

of eliminations was also replete with near finally n-rro 

list of lucky survivors down to Barrett Coates and R y 

A goodly crowd of rooters lined up at 8 : 50 ^ bur last Thursday^morning to 

cheer for their favorite in the first f'VVVVV two 50 point genes 
the handicap singles horseshoe o^er the consistently 

that followed, the superiority of established and Roy Crites, 

"close-up’’ horseshoe game was again definitely esta ^ ^ it3 

having to overcome Barrett's handicap of 24, toolc rne enump i 

rare and. beautiful reward* 

It is rumored that with promised improved equipment, n^ely tjo 

Base Camp* Here power 

to,you• 


* * * •* * 


Friday, August 15 


Tomorrow breakfast will be between :6 and 7 a.m. The weighers tomorrow 
will be Bob Thompson, Gordo, A1 Pabst, and Dick Kauffman. 




For the trail down, Oliver recommends the Black Lake trip for the view seen 
just as you round the bend to Big Pine Greek, This trail goes into the other 
trail just below 1st Lake. 

Future instructions: 1) Please send your talks to Cecilia Chives, 

2) On October 1, there will be a black and white album showing in San Francisco, 

3) There will be a reunion of Base Campers in the north in Edgar Kahn’s home 
The date isn’t set yet. Bring your own lunches. 4) Kodachromes and movies: 
write to Oliver and tell him how they came out and send them to him with 
your name on them somewhere. 

Prizes for Chickie Pail 

Charles Metcalf and Phil Saeta (scout knives) 

Judy Bartrom Joan Wright 

Andrea Blom Betsy Kehrlein (Sierra Club cups) 

Oliver showed us the doll "little Oliver" which some of us had heard 
about and were dying to see. It is a wee replica of him and was made by 
Marie Chabaud. Every minute article of clothihg was present, even the under 
garments. It is so.; carefully and accurately made, that one would think it 
took years of work, Oliver was delighted and flabbergasted when he saw it; 
so it was Frances to whom it was presented. 

Bob Clunie sold 12 pictures to Base Campers, (they couldn’t have been 
school teachers.) 


Fish : ’ The 3 Bloms 

limits 

- Thunder & Lightning 

Dave Wright 

9 

5th Lake . 

Little Pete Izett . 

4 

Summit Lake 

Ma (Liz) Saeta 

6 

ti 

Clarence Brewster 

1 

u 

H. J. McEwen 

. 6 

Fifth Lake 

Gordo Langlois 

1 

(his first) 


Gordo was interviewed by Oliver on his catching his first fish. It was 
small, but was shared by 6 people. For answering all the questions, Gordo 
was rewarded with a Hershey. 

Program: Bob Thompson told us that on the Palisades trail recently, one of 
■the women had dropped her glasses between the rocks. He tried to get them 
but couldn’t; he used every devioe he knew of, but still couldn’t even locate 
them. Finally she leaned over, put her dainty hand through the rocks and 
withdrew it immediately with the glasses in it. She was Aslaug Hovde. 

This story reminded us about Ben llason. For days we saw him mumbling 
about and casting evil glances at the birds. He even would chase them, and 
a couple of times was seen climbing the trees they were in. Not knowing 
the reason for this behavior, mary of us thought he had been in the mountains 
too long, or maybe the sun was too hot. Tonight he told us the reason. 

"I left ny teeth out on a log over night, but in the morning they were 
gone'. I looked all over for them in case the wind had blown them down, but 
I couldn't find them anywhere. Then I .remembered that ravens are attracted to 
bright things, and the gold in the teeth probably attracted a raven when it 
shone in the sun; so I hid behind a bush and. waited...and sure enough, after 
a while a raven came down and scouted around; so I followed him, but 
couldn't find anything. He kept coming back; so I watched him for a few days 
and saw that he always went to the same. tree. I even climbed the tree and 




looked around in it, but still couldn’t find my teeth. I told some of the 
people in camp to let me know if they ever saw a raven wearing teeth, but 
no one ever reported to me. 

Finally, -yesterday while cleaning up my campsite, I was going to bury a 
can and wanted to put it some place ■Where it wouldn’t be found; so I dug 
a'hole-under a log and there were my teeth!" 

5k * * * 

Cedric played "The Bach Air on G String" and "Bach Chaconne." Then Maury 
introduced the famous international mountaineer Prince Harold Peffernuse Von 
Papperstein Crowe who was paying us his-annual visit. The prince gave us the 
inside and low down on how the experts do NOT climb the most dangerous of 
peaks. He demonstrated how best to get rid of any unwanted members on a 
climbing rope and have them get their own glass of water at the same time. 

en he disappeared into the night with-his 300 pounds of paraphernalia on his 
back, but will be back again at next year's Base Camp. 

Jim Wortham played the harmonica and then sang us a cowboy song. Between 
numbers he said, "If any of you have any selections you’s like sung, I’d be 
glad to listen." , 

(The fishermen from Thunder and Lightning just came in.) * 

Then followed Oliver's usual talk, closing Base Camp: 

‘ . ‘ i - • 

It is possible for us to put on the Base Camp only because it’s a 
cooperative enterprise. This is not for a cheap vacation; we don’t want those 
people. We only have you up here so that you can all enjoy and learn to love 
the mountains and the wilderness. We want each'of you to' go away as living, 
walking missionaries for conservation. 

Many of you are veteran Base Campers. Those 6'f you who are here for the 
first time will be curious about the whole Sierra and will want to go on the 
high trips. That's your next step." : 

Bob Thompson said, "There’s a lot to be said about'high trips. This is 
only one basin that you've been living in for two xreelcs. I can’t imagine any 
place that could have been better than this for a Base Camp. When I first came 
up I was rather discouraged by the camp sites* but the longer I’m here, the 
fonder I get of the place. 

The food here is as good as at the best hotel in'town. On the high trips, 
the food has_ to be simpler because they're traveling all the time. The trips 
are very carefully planned and the average person can make the hops quite 
comfortably and pleasantly. You go over a trail, and ample time is allowed 
for side trips and tea parties. You start Very early and sometimes get tb 
the next camp by 11 aim.' and never later than 2 p.m. There-are as many 
as two, three, or four days spent at one camp. In the high trip, the great 
majority of the people are in for four weeks and are able to get better 
acquainted than in a two week trip. I particularly recommend young people 
(late teens to thirties) for these trips. 

Now the Burro trips: if you’ve never met burros, your social life has 
been somewhat neglected. When you have burros around, you get on friendly 
terms with them. There aren’t any nicer people than burros. I’Ve -left many 
people easier than I’ve left burros. J Oh yes, you have to do your own cooking 
and packing. 

The ilnapsack Trips are the utter simplification of everything. There’s no 
need to look for food for the burros. Everything has to be so that you can 
carry it. We made a twenty-one day trip once, in which for twelve days-it 
rained. That’s one of the things that make life worth while. It’s a lot of 
fun and I recommend all of these trips to you." 


Oliver returned xvith, "Please go on the other trips if you can make them, 
and make room for other people in Base Camp, If you can't make the others, we 
welcome you back. 

This time there were some who came along who weren't on the list at all. 

The result was that we weren't prepared to feed all of them. We therefore 
will limit future Base Camps to those who are cooperative and willing. Those who 
are here 'for the ride' will be put down on the 'waiting list' from the begin¬ 
ning. Those whose capabilities are limited to Base Camp trips will be put 
on the list first. Then, and only then, will people be taken in chronological 
order according to when they apply. We will put a definite limit on those 
coming up, because it's too hard oh Dean, the commissary, and myself to have 
as many as 137. 

The Sierra Club is divided into chapters: San Francisco, Sacramento, 

Loma Prieta, Riverside, and Los Angeles. All of these offer activities during 
the winter. 

As an example: The San Francisco chapter has weekly dinners for social 
meetings and good talks, pictures and slides. There are weekly hikes on 
Sundays for small-time mountaineering, and every other week there are nature 
hikes: plant life, sea life, stars, etc. The rock climbers meet every other 
week for the teaching of techniques of rope climbing. The purely social events 
are dances: folk dances and formal dances. 

There are quite a few lodges for skiers: Norden, which holds 160 people, 
and two subsidiary lodges, Keller Peak, San Antonia, and Harwood for a pleasant 
week-end. In Yosemite there is LeConte Lodge with Parsons Lodge in Tuolumne 
Meadows as a refuge for people caught in a storm. There's a similar hut in 
Muir Pass. (If you ever go across Muir Pass, please take as large a stick 
of wood along as possible. That's our only way of replenishing the supply of 
wood.) 

Our main object is to preserve these mountains for posterity and prevent 
selfish interests from invading these wildernesses. We have a few fights on 
now. '’e're trying to protect the wonders of nature. All of you must help 
preserve these beauties for your children and their children. 

It's 8:35; goodnight all. We must get up early tomorrow." 

* * * * * * 


SONGS SUNG AT CAMPFIRE 

(Alphabetically arranged according to popularity) 

After the Ball is Over 

Camp Fire Song 

Billy Boy 

Sierra Club Song 

El Rancho Grande 

Hail, Hail, the Gang's All Here 

John Jacob Jinkle Ilymer Smith 

Little Tommy Tinker (and variations) 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginie 

Commissary Song 

Dinah 

Down By the Old Mill Stream 
Gone Are the Days 
In the Evening lay the Moonlight 
Juanita 

Moonlight and Roses 










Old Black Joe 

Sweet and Low ... 

There's a Long, Long Trail Awinding 

Way Down Upon the Swannee River 

We were Sailing Along 

After The Ball is Over 

Ain't it Great to be Crazy 

Annie Laurie 

Back Home Again In Indiana 
California Here I Come 
Clementine 

Coming Through The Rye . 

Daisy 

Down In the Valley 
Eastside, Westside 
Funiculi, Funicula 
Goodnight, Sweetheart 
Hail to California 
Halleluiah I’m a Bum 
Hello 

Home On the Range 
I Ain’t Got Weary Yet 

I Want a Girl Just Like the Girl Who Married Dear Old Dad 

I’m Always Chasing Rainbows 

In the Blue Ridge Mts. of Virginia 

I’ve Got Sixpence 

Jackie Boy 

Keep the Home Fifes Burning 
Loch Lomond 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 

Long, Long Ago 

Man on the Flying Trapeze 

My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Now the Day is Over 

Oh, How Lovely is the Evening (and variation) 

Oh, Summer Time 

Oh, Them Golden Slippers 

Oh, YJhat a Beautiful Morning 

Puck Up Your Troubles 

Puffa Billy 

Ranger Song 

Red River Valley. 

Rheumatism 

Rocks in the Cradle Yfhere I Sleep 

Roll Out the Barrel 

Round Her Neck 

Smile Awhile 

Someone Like You ' 

Stanford Song 
Sweetheart of Sigma' Chi 
Sweetly Sings the Donkey 

Take Me Out to the Ball Game , 

The Band Played On 

The Bells of St, Mary’s ■ ;l ■ 

The Deacon Went Down •• .' . , 

The Old Gray Mare ' 


The Red River 

There is a Tavern In the Town 
There Was a Little Pussy With Coat of Silver Gray 
There Were Three Fishermen 
Three Blind Mice 
We Will Travel Along 
When Irish Eyes Are Smiling 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie 
With Someone Like You 
You Push the Damper In 
Sunday only: 

At the End of a Perfect Day 

Glory, Glory Halleluiah 

God Bless America 

Nobody Knows llilhat Troubles I’m In 

Onward Christian Soldier 

Rock of Ages 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
The Anniversary Song 
The Doxology 
Taps 

* * * * * • 

1947 BASE CAMP 

(Taken from the September issue of the Southern Sierran ) 

Fifth Lake, lying like a pool of liquid turquoise at the foot of North 
Palisade and Agassiz, was the goal of 136 Base Campers. Some hiked, heads 
raised in the clouds; some hiked, heads bowed in the dust; some hikedt All 
dropped themselves and their knapsacks gladly at the end of the seven miles of 
up-trail from Glacier Lodge. 

Soon the oampers were settled into the rocky sides of the mountain stream. 
A few hardy souls like Emily House and Gladys Ackerman chose to look down on 
it all from a rocky ledge correctly dubbed Charlie Horse Hill, or like Elsie 
Bell Earnshaw from an eagle’s eyrie on the opposite bank, but most people 
found more rocky beds at lower levels. 

All campers were looking forward to the hikes which had been scheduled by 
our leader, Oliver Kehrlein. The location offered attractions for all hikers. 
The mountain climbers came, saw and conquered Mts. Gayley, Sill, Agassiz, 
Winchell, and Thunderbolt. The "Grandmothers" crawled with increasing vigor 
to Summit Lake, to Sixth and Seventh Lakes, and finally to Sam Mack where they 
were promoted to "Maiden Aunts" after a rope clutching climb up a 400-foot 
field of snow. Then came for them the talus trail up to the.glacier, and later 
to Jigsaw Pass. Noses burned, feet blistered, bodies bruised--every last 
grandmother (or maiden aunt) loved it. Each trip was planned so that the party 
could reach camp, bathe, and dress in warm clothes—wool slacks over wool 
pajamas, two sweaters and a coat—before dinner. ■ '• 

Dinners, it may be stated ivithout successful contradiction, were something 
for which one would dress'. Dean Curtis, of course, was head cook, ably aided 
and abetted by the Byrkits, Beth and Margaret. Turkey, roast beef, baked 
ham, steaks, fresh peaches, watermelons, cakes, and ice cream—food came out 
of that commissary like rabbits out of a magician's hat. That commissary. 














including the aforesaid three and Hack Christiansen, Peter Friedrichsen and 
1'rank Bailey, deserve three mountain-echoing "Hip Hip Hurrahsl ,f 

Replete with food the group gathered around the campfire. Here Portia 
Bradley in her inimitable manner, led the singing. Maurice Saeta, as master 
of ceremonies, presented many highly amusing skits, tail-tales, and limericks. 
Of course, Emily House did her bit for the dear old Southern Chapter; she 
copped the first prize for her Gla-maid tail-tale, and her "Old Maid from 
Hoboken limerick. Dr. Harold Crowe and "Margie” were present and heard with 
delight. There were talks on the geological history of the locality, on the 
fauna and flora, on the stars which hung above us in breath-taking nearness* 
Also, at campfires the fishermen would tell of the day’s luck. Ada and Elmer 
uates, Pete Friedrichsen and young David Wright~son of Cedric--were the most 
noted fishermen. Few were the days when the Gates’ did not catch their 
limits. David’s 21-inch trout was the largest caught but lesser fry were 
common. The generosity of these fisher people gave most campers an opportunity 
to enjoy a dinner of deliciously-browned mountain trout. 

Thursday of tne last week featured the formal tea and bandana show 
directed by Elsie Bell Earnshaw. The theme was musical, and many song titles 
were amusingly depicted. Laughs were provoked by the symbolic treatment of 
such titles as Donkey Serenade, Moss Hart, and Bicycle Built for Two. The 
bandanas hung in brilliant display against the rocky cliffs; Elsie Bell 
earnshaw. Aline kegley, Katherine Metcalf and Peggy Blom were prize winners 
from the South. Peggy Blom and Marion Jones carried off first and second 
prizes in flower arrangements; and Ottmar Goebel and Sonia Saeta, first and 
second for water color painting. 

—Aline Keglejr 

****** , > 

There once xvas a doctor named Crowe 
To whom we ‘dl-leg-i-ance owe. 

Margie’s tales he’d relate. 

And in addition, I state. 

He could fix up a poor blistered toe* 

... 

A young fellow, by name David Wright, 

On his line felt a mighty fine bite. 

He worked at. it pienty. 

•Twas a fish: inches twenty 

It was big and it took all his might. 

Our campfire directors named Maury 
For which nobody is sorry. 

-He works half the day v.-. •: ; . 

To get up a play, 

Or to track down a mighty tall story. 

... 

A horse-shoor by name of Crew 
Said when things looked quite blue, 

"For that prize by Obata 

I really should oughta 

Just pitch me a ringer or two." 


--Barrett Coates 


Credit for the 

1947 Base Camp Book 
is due, 

with deepest appreciation 
of every member, 
to the following: 


Articles 

YOU ALL 

Editor for First Camp 

Edna Spalding 

Editor for Second Camp 

Cecilia Chavez 

Format and Stencils 

Daisy Johnson 

Mimeographers 

Roy Anderson 

Fred Toby 

Art 

Peter Friedrichsen 

Photographs 

James MacBride 

Hugh Lowe 

Assembly Line 

Marie ChabaUd 

Maxine and Paul Chenoweth 


Eileen Eckstrom 

Margaret Gosker 

Frances Kehrlein 

Lydia Kohanovich 

Mr. and Mrs. H. J. McEwen 

Judy Teel 


Errata Oliver Kehrlein 

Errors and omissions noted may he added on margins 
or on empty pages. 



BASE CAMPERS TURN MOUNTAINEERS • 

«j • • * ’ 

SECOND BASE CAMP RECORD OF HIGH PEAKS CLIMBS 
By Ian Mackinlay 


THE INCONSOLABLE RANGE 

LEADER: Bob Thompson 


ALONG FOR THE RIDE: 


1* Joanne Wright 

2. Crioket Strong 

3. Fred Johnson 

4. Ian Mackinlay 

5. Doug and Viv Douglas 

6. - Charles Metcalf 

7. A. Pabst 

8. Jack Graham 


9. Jeannette Wilson 

10. Barbara and Gordon Langlois 

11. Fritz Gerstacker 

12. Jim Koontz 

13. Dick Kauffman 

14. Clarence Brewster 

15. Fritz Borncamp 

16. Margaret Klanner 


On the morning of the 5th of August, eighteen "Semi" hand-picked hikers 
"sprang with a glad cry to meet the dawn" (C* Yfright) and were off to explore 
the wonders of the Inconsolable Range. The day before, Oliver Kehrlein had 
held a meeting in which he had said, in effect (though with the usual Kehrlein 
tact) that those i/ho wished to climb the fourteen thousand foot peaks vhich en¬ 
circled camp would necessarily have to build themselves up gradually on the 
lower and more inconsolable, monsters close to Fifth'Lake. And so, on this 
second morning of Base Camp Trip II, we left, with able expediter Bbb Thompson 
as leader, and Gus, the Glacier Lodge dog, as mascot, for peaks 13,450 feet and 
13,250 feet in the bleak, treeless range to the northwest. 


The trail led up past Sixth and Seventh Lakes to the talus below the saddle- 
our first objective. Bob led off at a fine, slow pace. To our great amazement, 
Gus kept right along with us, climbing over and around the talus with little 
or no effort. 


When we reached the saddle, we veered almost directly west along the crest 
of the Range itself,, thus gaining the top of peak "13,450". . Here Bob endeared 
himself to all by producing the makings of "snow ice-cream" from his pack. We 
spent about an hour and a half on top, admiring the panorama of peaks identified 
by Bob and Fred. Cricket Strong did her best to commit them to memory for her 
report at the evening’s campfire. 

We had all started well down to the divide between the*two peaks, when Dick 
Kauffman announced that Gus didn’t seem able to come down, even though he had 
«'made the ascent unassisted. And so Doug, Jack.and Ian, in the slightly inverted 
role of St. Bernards, went back and rescued Gus from the rocky summit/ 

Y/rt;hout further mishap we .arrived at the saddle, and there decided to climb 
the second peak. In this party were Cricket Strong, Joanne Wright, Fred Johnson, 
Ian Mackinlay, Jack. Graham, Fritz Gerstacker, and Dick Kauffman, the seven of 
the party who had forgotten to bring their hats on the first climb and had 
therefore climbed bareheaded. 


Peak "13,250" proved to be a succession.of large granite blocks, and the 
ckmo was rather like walking up triple-size: stairs. At the top, we found the 
view not unlike the view from peak "13,450' ! . We soon returned to the saddle and 
thence down the scree to Seventh Lake, inhere "Uncle Vfonderful" Bob Thompson 
had lunch and hot tea waiting. Leaving behind a few of the more far-sighted 



members of the party, who had brought bathing suits, to the (un)pleasant coolness 
of Lake Seven, the rest returned to camp. 

AGASSIZ NEEDLE 
Wednesday, August 6th 

8. Cricket Strong 

9. Ian Mackinlay 

10. John Irvdn 

11. Doug and Viv Douglas 

12. Fritz Gerstacker 

13. Alan Brooks 

It looked as though we might soon qualify as members of the Mt. Everyday 
Club, as off We went again for the second consecutive day, for another climb,- 
this time to Agassiz Needle. Faithful Bob Thompson led us over his. shortcut to 
Sam Mack Lake,'- after an early 6 ,a.m» breakfast. Within an hour and a half we 
were standing on the high cliff above the shore of Sam Mack, looking down into 
the lake's deep aquamarine. Of. the many lakes above timber line in the Sierra, 
there are r few as striking in color and setting'as this one.' Sam Mack lies in 
a deep rock pocket, hewn out in some age past by the granddaddy of the Palisade 
Glacier. Directly above the lake, to the west, rises the first buttress of 
Agassiz Needle. Up this buttress we were led by Bob. After 700 feet of climbing 
over the big glaciated rocks, this buttress op,ehs out into a large,, semi-circular 
bowl, where we came to a halt under a gidht hock to discuss the route .up the 
mountain. Bob Thompson, who, the week before,'Had come this way in the circum¬ 
navigation of the Nunatak, suggested- a hew route to the right, up the north 
face of the mountain, which he thought accessible, and suggested that Oliver 
assume the leadership. After following this course for several hundred yards, 
and climbing a relatively steep .rock chimney, Oliver found, by scouting .ahead, 
that our way was blocked by a succession of cliffsY Somewhat discouraged, we 
picked our way back on a fairly high traverse toward the south. This finally 
brought us to the base of .the Winchell Glacier, in a deeply cut pocket lying 
between Mt. Yfinchell and Agassiz Needle. 

. .. . ' .. ' ' . • ’v W'-' - " 

Our apparent route lay in. one of two slide chutes, both heavily choked with 
sand, soree', and loose-rock. We selected the neater-chute, and began one of 
the most unpleasant climbs that any of us could recall. It seemed that there 
was not a single solid rock on the entire' south face - of the mountain. 

Because of the tough going. Bob Thompson, who had sustained a leg injury 
the previous week, decided to turn back. The rest of us toiled up and up, 
literally slipping, back a foot for every two feet gained, until at last Oliver, 
who was scouting the way ahead, let out a whoop announcing his arrival at the 
top of the ridge. In a moment* the whole party was standing by his side, 
gazing up the large, solid rocks toward the peak. Fifteen minutes later, we 
were seated at the top, drinking Cool-Aid, munching snow ice-cream and feasting 
our eyes on the Palisades to the south. The whole party was tired, both from 
the trip the day before, and the arduous Scramble up the shale, so that we decid¬ 
ed, by unanimous consent, to climb doxvn by the Agassiz col rather than take the 

longer traverse to Bishop Pass.and the loose climb of Jigsaw Pass. 

■ ( » 

• The return journey was uneventful, therefore tedious, and we were all happy 
to find that Dean had hot food waiting for us when we wearily trudged into camp 
an hour late for supper. The next day, needless to say, was one of rest and 
relaxation. 


1. Bob Thompson 

2. Oliver Kehrlein 

3. Norman and Mary Roth 

4. Dick Kauffman 

5. Adolph Pabst 

6. Clarence Brewster 

7. Fred Johnson 


MOUNT SILL 


Friday, August 8th 


1, Oliver Kehrlein 

2, Fred Johnson 

3. Ian Mackinlay 

4. Cricket Strong 


5. Jack Graham 

6. Dick Kauffman 

7. Doug and Viv Douglas 

8. Bill Manning . 


This was the day for the peak that dominated our skyline to the south, an 
for the first of the fourteen-thousanders, the first of the mountains for which 
the last'two climbs hftd been merely preparation. With an early sbar we were 
off for Sill with ice axes in hand, ropes around our necks, and crampons clan 
ing at every step. With Oliver in lead, we made the glacier in the record ime 
of an hour and thirty-five minutes. We climbed over the terminal moraine, put 
on our crampons and.took stock of the mountain. Oliver chose a course up e 
left hand edge of the glacier, closely skirting the west buttress of M . y y» 
and finally turning up toward Sill behind the latter’s north- ace pyiami 
buttress. We climbed to a point on the rock just beyond the bergschrund on 
west side of the pyramid buttress, where we left our crampons and ice axes. 
Oliver, fortunately, retained his axe. We traversed, from hei e, upwar" - an 
toward the south, across broken, unstable rock, until we reached a point where 
a tongue of the glacier extended up a long couloir. Oliver laboriously cu 
steps across, while Fred belayed him from the rear. The hundred feet of ice 
steps took almost 45 minutes to cut, and it was fortunate that we encountered 
no more ice, for the dalay might have cost us the peak. 

Beyond the ice, the rock became more stable, and we,were able to continue 
upward at a somewhat steeper angle to the top of Sill’s western are e. wa ° 
now an easy matter of climbing over larger and secure granite blocks ta the 
summit. From the top of Sill can be seen one of the most beautifulvi^tas^in 
all the Sierra. The Evolution Beaks and Mt. Tom to the, north and Williamson to 
.the south were clearly visible, despite the gathering clouds. The shadows cast 
by. incoming clouds gave unusual depth and beauty to the ranges, providing ex¬ 
ceptionally fine photographic possibilities.. 

We remained on top about an hour and a quarter. The clouds, which had been 
so beautiful•some moments before, were now taking on a most threatening aspect. 
Our descent was necessarily as cautious as oUr ascent r for loose.rocx had become 
no more stable with two hours of standing. We made our way bacv. to the ice 
couloir, and there found our steps still intact. When wer reached the rock on 
which we had left our crampons, we stopped a moment, ( casting a wary glance 
the cloud which now shrouded the mountain. 

As we sat there a rattling of rocks started high on the mountain above us. 
The rattling increased to a roar as an avalanche catapulted dowi m the next 
draw to the.west. We hurried down off the mountain, across the bergschrund, 
as rapidly as possible, to the terminal moraine with the cold ram now pelting 

our faces. ... - 

• Our trip back to camo from the end of the terminal moraine was a speedy 
one, but even so, were late enough to get.a cheer, mixed with the usual 
"Sorry, it’s all gonel" remarks from those in the chow line. But it man t so, 

as we all ate heartily• 


THUNDERBOLT 

(14,090) 


Monday, August 11th 


1, Oliver Kehrlein 

2, Cricket Strong 

3, Fred Johnson 


•4, Ian Mackinlay 
•5, Dick Kauffman 
6. Jack Graham 


August 11th dawned the most interesting day of Base Camp Trip 11 for the 
above six mountaineers. A small party, together with a most exciting route, 
combined to make this climb up Thunderbolt one of the best. 

After an early breakfast, we left for Sam Mack Lake, with Oliver in the lead. 
The climb to the lake was uneventful, and we skirted the left shore to a point 
directly above Robin’s Egg Lake, where the first halt was called. Out came 
the Climber’s Guide for consultation. We decided to abandon our original 
plan of climbing the prominent western snow c.oUloir used by the July Fourth 
party, in favor of the more difficult but more interesting Underhill route. 

This latter route led up from the Palisade Glacier to the col or deep notch 
which separates Thunderbolt from the northwest peak of Worth Palisade. io 
reach this col, it was necessary to traverse across the top of a solid rock 
crest which jutted out of the morainal matter above Robin's Egg Lake, and there¬ 
by reach the Palisade Glacier itself. Our change of plan cost us several 
hours of climbing time, as it was now eleven o'clock. Here we hurriedly donned 
our crampons and continued easily to the bergschrund at the foot of the double 
couloir below the col. 

Although the bergschrund had opened to a width of twenty-five feet at this 
point, Oliver was successful in finding a firm ice bridge across which vre made 
our way to a rock island just beyond. Here we.left our crampons and ice axes 
and, with Jack Graham taking the lead, proceeded up the ice covered left-hand 
branch of the couloir. Directly above the rock island. Jack did a neat piece 
.of ice scrambling, using only his bare hands and nail boots. He found himself 
a good belay point, straddling a large rock, and belayed up Oliver, who deep- 
ened the steps with his ice axe# Jack then aided the rest of us# From here, 
Oliver scouted ahead, and finally led us to p. point half-way up the couloir, 
where we turned and climbed over precipitous rock slabs to the top of the arete. 

From here the going became somewhat more difficult, as the rocks along 
the top of the arete were loose and a slip, either to the right or to the left, 
would send the climber several hundred feet straight down. We followed the 
knife edge with extreme care until at last we reached the col. 

At the col, we cached all our packs and equipment, with the exception of 
the rope, and advanced up the large slabs to the west. These slabs were 
exceedingly smooth, but fortunately there were a number of slanting cracks 
etched on them f up which it was possible to climb# We traversed to the left, 
to the top of these slabs, and, after making one false start up a blind chimney, 
arrived at the aptly named "Thin Man’s Crack". Here it was necessary to wedge 
oneself up with knees and hands against one side, and back against the other. 
The crack was about fifty feet long and opened out just below the summit ri,dge 
of the mountain; from the crack, the traverse along the jagged crest- to the 
top was accomplished without difficulty. , : : 

The suran.it is surmounted by a featureless monolith, which we did not attempt 
to scale. We found, just below the monolith, a tin can register placed there in 






llll l Z r 7* Herby Voge * 0n l00kin 6 throu S h the register, we. found 
nit ," ntai f 5* b6en Climbed as recently as the fourth of July up the 
we had originally intended to take. We also found that ou? ovm 
Cricket Strong was the first girl to make the summit! 

minu-f-t^ we ^ ad our lunches at the col. below, we stayed on top only a few 

: A f ter J^ nch w f made a difficult descent much easier and faster, by 
elacier Ar/lT™ r ? Ck .\ Xt W&S 6 tiTed ot ' m that trudged back across the 

we found thatT^ h? 11 t0 Camp * °« r spirits revived somewhat, however, when 
orJZ LTt g ! f inner * inc luding steak, as well as fresh peaches and 

t . een Save ^ for us. It was the perfect ending for a fine climb. 

MOUNT WINCHELL 


Wednesday, August 11th 


1. Jack Graham 

2. Ian Mackinlay 

3. Fred Johnson 

4. Cricket Strong 


5. ’John Irwin 

6. Fritz Gerstacker 

7. Viv and Doug Douglas 

8. Jim Koontz 


A _ H 5*“.^ ckinla y and Fred Johnson in the lead, the party left at..8:30 a.m. 

then 1ert V +h at Sa ® Ma lr k Lake in the record time of fifty minutes. Jack Graham 
that weVr 6 T 7 U L al0 “ g bhe same route we had taken to Agassiz Needle, except 
im I'*. ^ southeast at the base of the Winchell Glacier and climbed a steep 

l G baS ! of i ts eastern arete. Winchell proved both an interest- 
w g lmb and a pleasant one, for although the rocks were fairly exposed, they 
s ° und and made the climbing easy. We arrived on .top. in the good time o/ 
4^?/° UrS * °” t0 ?’ Ian Mackinla y revealed that this was his twenty-first 

a roolc ledg^'and atXttj!!™ ° f t0 y ° U ‘" the pnrty desc “ ded 

Pfl1 , i?L S £? Uld be mentioned that Oliver was leading a Grandmother's hike to the 
« , '. acier 6 same da y^ and # , as we climbed the mountain, we were able to 

follow their progress all the way from the terminal moraine to the berpschrund. 
From the top,,we loosed two large yells which were returned from the glacier. 

,^ he brip down w ? uld baVe b ®®n completely uneventful except for an afternoon 
thunder-shower, causing us to huddle for shelter under some large over-hanging 

Wn S 4»f^ m?! m Ma ° k Lake# ' men the ra ^ n .changed to hail. Cricket burst" 
into Hail, hail, the gang's all here", followed closely by Fred Johnson's 

bheeno, cheerio, the multitude is. congregated; why should we be agitated!'." 

As soon as the rain abated somewhat, we returned to camp in time for a 
rousing game of Hearts before dinner.. 

SPLIT MOUNTAIN (14,051) 


MOUNT PRATER (13,501) 


August 15th and 16th 


1. Ian Mackinlay 

2. Fred Johnson 

3. Cricket Strong 


4. Jack Graham 

5. 6. Doug and Viv Douglas 
7. Jim Koontz 


The Split Mountain trip was the only one taken during Base Camp, requiring 
more than a single day. Both Fred Johnson and Jack Graham were extremely 


anxious to climb the mountain, as Fred had been unable to make it in an earlier 
attempt, aid because .it was one of the last three fourteeh thousand foot peaks 
in the United States that Jack had yet to climb. 

On the fourteenth, we dropped down to Big Pine for the night. Soon after we 
arrived there. Jack received a telephone call from his home in Santa Barbara 
saying he must return home at once . This cut our brave band to six. 

Hext morning, we were up at four thirty, breakfasted a little after live, 

and arrived at the end of the road on Red Mountain Creek before the sun had a 
chance to blister the desert. An early start was deemed necessary as on a 

previous trip, it had required ten hours to make the climb from the road to Red 

Mountain Lake. However, this time, we made the lake in a little less than four 
hours. The usual afternoon clouds began to drift in just before three, end we 
were thankful for the large, water-proof, nylon cloth that Cedric Wright had 
loaned us for just such an emergency. We all huddled under this protection, and 
although no rain fell, it afforded us a fine excuse to spend the rest of the 
afternoon playing Hearts. A short time after sunset, everyone turned in for an 
early start next morning. 

We arose at 5 a.m. and as we started to cook breakfast we were startled^by 
a roar issuing from behind our lean-to: "Where the hell’s your fire permit? 
Before anyone could concoct an excuse, Fred discovered that our interrogater was 
none other than Jack Graham. Instead of being on his way to Santa Barbara, he 
had been able to arrange things by telephone, and had set out to find us. 

Without knowing the route, or even exactly from which road to start, he had 
found his way to our camp, making the trip entirely by night, an impressive 
bit of mountaineering, when one considers how long it had taken Fred and Ian to 
find the same trail by daylight, earlier in the year. 

Fred Johnson and Jim Xoontz decided on an immediate start, while the rest 
of us, recalling the old mountain climbing cliehfc, "We’ve got all day", ate a 
large breakfast and got under way a full hour later. 

: We climbed almost due north from'Red Mountain Lake, across the loosely, 
piled rocks that composed Split. Mountain 1 s northeast shoulder. We divided into 
two groups. Cricket Strong and Ian Mackinlay pushing on ahead, while Jack, Doug 
and Viv Douglas fell behind, enabling them to photograph the mountain at leisure. 
About three-quarters of a mile above Red Mountain Lake, we crossed what appeare 
from below to be a pass, and found ourselves in a large pocket formed by the 
mountain itself on the south, and a high, cragged ridge to the north. On the 
south wall lay the remains of what apparently had been at one time an active 
glacier. The base of the pocket was completely choked with loose morainal 
matter, over which it was necessary to make our way. Reaching the end of the 

pocket, we climbed across a wall of rock in order to attain the top of the 

northern ridge. From this height we made an easy, upward traverse into an open 
chute on the southwest. From the head of this chute, we climbed to the sloping 
northern shoulder of Split Mountain over large and relatively stable boulders. 

Cricket and Ian reached the summit in two hours and fifty minutes, just in 
time to meet Fred and Jim commencing a traverse to Mount Prater, a mile and a 

half to the north. Jack, Doug and Viv reached the top half an hour later. 

After spending almost two hours on top. Cricket and Ian decided to climb Prater. 
The other three felt that a leisurely descent to the.lake was more inviting. 

'To climb Mt. Prater, it was necessary to go down the north slope of Split 
to the high saddle (12,800) which separated the two mountains, and from there 





0 Prater's southeast ridge over a succession of large, solid blocks. 

1 ran this ridge, the Prater Glacier could be observed in the hollow below the 
eas P ace cliffs. The glacier, though small. appeared still somewhat active, 
as a large bergschrund could be observed and the morainal rings were very 
apoarent. Ian was able to get some photographs withhuhich he hopes to 
supplement Oliver's glacial collection. 

A few minutes before reaching the summit of Prater, Cricket and Ian met 
Jim and Fred, who were returning from the top where they had placed a peanut- 
butter jar as. register. The only difficulty encountered on Prater was a fifteen 
foot ridge that, separated the main plateau from the actual top. This ridge was 
of solid rock and a foot wide, but with a sheer drop-off on either side. The 
only record of other ascents of the peak that we could find was a note left by 
Dick Bowen when he had climbed it at night during our Fourth of July trip. 
Cricket and Ian stayed on top but a few minutes, and then hurried down to rejoin 
the rest of the group at Red Mountain Lake for lunch. The trip to the road head 
was accomplished in an hour and twenty-five minutes# 

P*S. It seems that every year there arises a certain amount of criticism 
of the Base Camp Trip, because often so little actual mountain climbing is 
accomplished# However, we strongly feel, that the Base Camp Trips, when in high 
country sucn as the Palisades, offer an unparalleled opportunity and invitation 
to the real mountaineer, and even to .the.-inveterate rock climber# Base Camps 
provide him the opportunity to test his skill on the more difficult peaks, 
while enjoying the luxury of a permanent camp to, return to each night. We all 
hope, in the future, that many of those Sierra Club members who are interested 
in this more rigorous and yet, perhaps, more rewarding phase of the..Base Camp, 
will be found among our ranks'. , r 

****** 

AT THE CAMPFIRE : THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 14, 1947 (Earl Burke) 

Quite a number of bouquets have been passed around here this evening, and 
I would like to add one more—a well deserved tribute to the gehtleman who 
has done so much to make this Base Comp popular as a vacationland. 

It i.s obvious that the work of organizing sUch an undertaking has required 
a great deal of advance preparation and planning—planning that goes back over a 
period of many months. 

First of all, it required a great deal of courage to bring a party of this 
size into this scenic region on the north side of the Palisade group. For many 
years the Sierra Club has tended to avoid this particular mountain area for 
High Trips largely because of its inaccessibility, for it has always seemed much 
easier to reach the Palisade country by going farther north and crossing over 
by way of Bishop or Piute Pass, or using one*of the passes south of our’ 
campsite tonight. 

In the work of planning for this Base Camp, our leader has given freely of 
his time and energies, and has put. into this task so much of his own personality. 
Even the daily trips we have enjoyed taking had to be scouted first—which he 
did—and then he led them personally to make sure we would enjoy and appreciate 
all their scenic beauties in the same enthusiastic way he does. 

I know that I voice the feelings of every person here tonight in express- 
ing our deepest appreciation to him, for we leave this inspiring mountain 
wonderland with renewed zest for living, new hopes and ideals, new ambitions 
and aspirations to be transformed into practical realities when we return home. 

To you, Oliver, I do want to convey our warmest thanks in the most sincere way 
for all the many things you have done which have made this Base Camp such a ' 
tremendous success• 


And. now we come to the $64 questions ; 

Why do we leave the conveniences of the cities, the comforts of our homes, 
to make these trips into the High Sierra, to experience the cold nights, of 
sleeping in a' sleeping bag on the ground? 

Or, -vdiy do we seek the thrill of adventure, somewhere among the mountain 
ranges, or out on the stormy seas, to endure the pitching and. tossing of the 
waves, the slap of the sail in the night on the rolling sailing ship? 

Even our best friends can’t understand why we should want to oome up here 
to encounter the rigors of living under primitive conditions among the high 
mountains, to hike long miles over the steep, rocky trails or climb the lofty 
peaks* To them it seems some form of mental derangement, something which goes 
beyond the crackpot stage and stops just this side of lunacy. 

Why some of us feel this strong urge to go adventuring to sea has been, 
beautifully told by John Masefield in his well-known "Sea Fever." I feel it is 
high time that we should have some companion version which could be called 
"High Sierra Fever," which would convey somethihg of the hidden meaning of why we 
want to answer this irresistible call to come adventuring a while in the region 
of the snowclad High Sierra peaks. 

But before presenting it I would like to quote those immortal lines from 
John Masefield’s "Sea Fever," so that you may better understand and appreciate 
why we feel this strong urge to go to strange places: , 

SEA FEVER By John Masefield 

I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by. 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white sail's shaking 
And a gray mist on the sea's face and a gray dawn breaking. 

1 must go down to the seas again, for the call of the running tide 
Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying. 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the seagulls crying. 

I must go down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy life. 

To the gull’s way and the whale's way where the wind's like a whetted knife; 
And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow.rover, 

And a quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick* s over. 

This version of "High Sierra Fever" has been written expressly for the camp¬ 
fire at this Base Camp. It is being given here tonight for the first time and 
is dedicated to our good friend, Oliver Kehrlein: 

HIGH SIERRA FEVER 

I must go out on the trail again, to the lonely peaks and the sly 
And. all I ask is a dunnage bag and a mule to steer it by. 

Where the high peaks and the miles stretch till the legs are aching 
And you rest deep in a sound sleep at the cold dawn’s waking. 

I must go out on the trail again, for the call of the mountain heights 
Is a long'call and a strong call that brings big appetites. 

And all I ask is some mountain trout with sliced potatoes frying 
And the piled plate and the worn spoon and the wet socks drying. 

I must go out on the. trail again, to the High Sierra strife 
To the snow peaks and the tall pines where the winds sing the.song of life. 
And all I ask: is a sleeping bag iri a place where ants can't find me 
A fir bough bed to lay my head, the long miles behind me. 

—Earl Burke 





Report to the Directors of the Sierra Club: 

Many long years ago, Bill Colby stated that the 
objective of the Sierra Club Summer Outings was to expose as many 
people as possible to the glorious beauties of our high mountains 
and thus stir within them the missionary spirit of conserving these 
scenic wonders. I can’t help but feel that the 1947 Base Camp at 
Fifth Lake under Palisade Glacier did just this, and a couple of 

hundred disciples of conservation have been added to our ranks- 

if they were not already there. 

This year 252 persons attended Base Camp, ranging in age 
from 4 to 83 years. In addition, a score of guests dropped in 
for meals or campfire. Everyone of them, while enjoying the 
ruggedness of this spectacular glaciated basin, had an opportunity 
to learn about timberline flora, fauna and geological structures 
in such a manner as to give them a new understanding and interest 
in these inanimate mountain masses. 

Botanical and bird study tours were conducted by John 
Thomas Howell and other members of the Nature Studies section. 

John Toro collected in the area over 500 botanical specimens for the 
California Academy of Sciences. Geological talks were given by 
Prof. Adolph Pabst of U.C. and Warner Turner of Stanford. Astronomy 
was handled by Howard Whitmore and John Irwin, each an expert in 
this line. Mountain painting was explained by Prof. Chiura Obata 
and Robert Clunie, both well known masters of the art. Photographic 
instructions were conducted by James MacBride, Mason Weymouth and 
Cedric Wright. While 113 ’'grannies" had their first intimate in¬ 
troduction to a living glacier, all of the members had glacial for¬ 
mations explained to them at every turn. Some 20 climbed down into 
the bergschrund to enjoy the fantastic formations there sculptured 
out of ice and snow. 

However, Base Camp was not all serious study and a refer¬ 
ence to the Booklet which will review our activities will suggest 
how so much was compressed into such a short time. Everybody swarmed 
into the adjacent glaciated basins with over 500 such visits listed 
in our record book, while 104 signed out for the high rugged passes 
on the crest. Six 13,000 foot peaks were climbed by 113, fifteen 
got to the top of the two 14,000 foot peaks, Sill and Thunderbolt, 
on their difficult glacier sides while 11 took on peak 12,840 for 
a supposedly first ascent. There were the usual "formal" camp 
affairs hostessed during each session by Elsie Bell Earnshaw. 

Our campfires brought forth excellent speakers and 
evidenced masterly showmanship. Credit for these goes to Ruth 
Kain, Portia Bradley and Maury Saeta. Exceptionally fine musical 
selections were rendered by our artist-violinists Octavia Wilson, 
Katherine Metcalf and Cedric Wright. 
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As usual Dean Curtis outdid himself with his famous 
menus, and he fed us like kings at 93^ per person per day — 
which enables us to attach herewith a financial statement 
showing a good balance after all bills have been paid. Another 
significant achievement was the chow-line expediting accom¬ 
plished by Merle Wilson and Bob Thompson, which enabled us to 
serve four course dinners to as many as 146 persons in as 
short a time as six minutes, thus making it possible for every¬ 
one to get his food while it was still hot. 

Another interesting record was established this year*' 

A minimum, an irreducible minimum of damage was done to the 
mountain meadows, as not a single animal grazed overnight away 
from the pack station during our packing operations. Our only 
casualties were damaged wrists and ankles acquired in commissary, 
at the campfire or rushing from one to the other. 

An invitation is herewith extended to each Director 
and his family to come with us on Base Camp next year and there 
participate in our leisurely and thorough way of enjoying the 
High Sierra. 


BASE CAMP COMMITTEE 
By 


Oliver Kehrlein 
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BASE CMP BOTANY, 19 h7 
By John Thomas Howell 


The annual Sierra Club Base Camp outing was again held in 19h7 under the 
able leadership of Oliver Kehrlein, who. Tor the fifth time, has given me the 
rare opportunity for making a botanical collection in a restricted area of 
California's Sierra Nevada* This year the camp was established on the east 
side of the mountains in Inyo County in the Big Pine Lakes Basin on Fifth Lake 
at an elevation of 10,800 feet. The basin, a profoundly glaciated compound 
cirque, is situated at the head of Big Pine Creek and is bounded, except on the 
east, by 12,000 to lit,000 foot summits—to the south by North Palisade, the 
third highest summit in California, and its neighboring peaks along the Sierran 
crest, to the west by the Inconsolable Range, and to the north by a 12,500 
foot spur of that range. 

Although most of my collecting was done in the basin above First Lake, I 
also searched the Big Pine Creek Canyon below First Lake as far down as the 
end of the road at an elevation of about 8600 feet and on two excursions I 
collected north of the basin on the Inconsolable Range and on the broad un¬ 
glaciated slopes of Coyote Ridge between Baker and Bishop creeks. Most of the 
region explored was near timberline in the Hudsonian Zone,•well-marked by the 
white-bark pine ( Pinus albicaulis), but in the canyon below First Lake the 
Canadian Zone was_indicated by the limber and Jeffrey pines (P. flexilis and 
X* Jeffrey! ). All collecting done on the Inconsolable Range and on Coyote 
Ridge, as well as in several localized areas within the Big Pine Lakes Basin, 
was in the Arctic-alpine Zone beyond the limits of even the depressed mats of 
P. albicaulis . A table of pertinent elevations is given on the next page. 

In this superb region of peak, lake, meadow, and canyon, about 500 speci¬ 
mens of vascular plants representing 375 species and varieties were obtained 
from August 3 to 16. (This does not include a small collection of.honvascular 
cryptogams, among which a liverwort appears to be new to California and a 
fungus new to California if not to the United States.) Although this is one of 
the smallest collections to be reported in my Base Camp lists, it makes up in 
quality what it may lack in quantity. Thus on the basis of these collections 
several plants may be reported in the following list for the first time from 
the Sierra Nevada: Potamoget on Robbins ii, Potentilla glandul osa ssp. pseudo - 
rapestris , P. pennsylvanica var. strigo sa, Oxytropis Parryi, Opuntia erinac'ea, 

and perhaps ^ Senecio spartioides . A considerable number represent plants- 

rare in California that have been recorded from only a few Sierran stations, 
such as: Festuca Kingii , F. minutiflora, Stipa pinetorum, Carex albonigra, 

C. arctoge na, C. tahoensis7 Aren aria rubella, S axifraga debUIsT Potentilla 
lycopodioides var. scandularis , P. pseudosericea, Oxytropis viscida,'Viola" 
purpurea var. grisea , Androsace septentrionalis var. slibumbellata, Oreocarya 
humilis , Penstemon papillatus , Erigeron tener , Cirsium ochrocentrum, and 
others. Several plants were collected at elevations higher than any reported 
heretofore for California: Festuca Kingii at 12,000 feet; Rorippa curvisili- 

qua, 11,500 feet; Opunt ia e rin ac'ea, 5000 feet; Veronica americana, 10,600- 

feet; Chrysothamnus viscldiflorus ssp. pumllus , 12,000 feetTj and Tanacetum 
c anum , 12,600 feet. Best of all,’ two or three plants (in Stipa, Mimulus, and 
C ordylanthus ) may prove after further study to be new to science. 


In the following list, the plant families are arranged in the order in 
which they occur in Jepson's "Manual of the Flowering Plants of California" 

































































and by alphabet within each family. For most of the plants listed, I have 
given my field numbers which will facilitate the location of any particular 
specimen in the Herbarium of the California Academy of Sciences where the 
collection is deposited. 

Acknowledgments. As on other Base Camp occasions, I am indebted for the 
help,~cfirectly a'iOndirectly, of many fellow Sierrans or I could not 
accomplish so much in so short a time. An example of the indirect help is the 
assistance I get from commissary—whereby I can collect throughout the day and 
return to camp to find dinner ready for the eating. For this kind of help I 
am grateful to many, but especially to Dean Curtis and to Elizabeth and Mar¬ 
garet Byrkit, who, during all the Base Camps, have been furnishing me this im¬ 
portant sort of indirect help. For their assistance and interest in collecting, 
I am grateful to II. Floy Bracelin and Frances Payne} and I am indebted to 
Charles Townsend who furnished transportation for me and my bulky bales from 
pack station to San Francisco. 

But after all is said and done, the opportunity such' as I had comes from 
the Sierra Club and the outing leader. For this I wish to express my deep 
appreciation and gratitude to the Outing Committee and to Oliver Kexirlein. 

CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
September 15, 19U7 
Table of Elevations 

End of the road, about 8600 feet. 

Lower edge of limber pine belt, about 9000 feet. 

First Lake, 10,000 feet. 

Second Lake, 10,100 feet. 

Third Lake, 10,300 feet. 

Fourth Lake, 10,800 feet. 

Fifth Lake, 10,800 feet. 

Sixth Lake, 11,100 feet. 

t 

Seventh Lake, 11,200 feet. 

Black Lake, 10,700 feet. 

Summit Lake, about 11,000 feet. 

Sam Mack Lake, about 12,000 feet. 

Thunder and Lightning Lake, 11,700 feet. 

Coyote Ridge, 11,800 to 3.2,000 feet. 
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FERNS AND FERN ALLIES 


Botrychium simplex Hitchc. Small Grape-fern. ' ' 

Fourth Lakej Fifth Lake; between Third and Fifth lakes (23892)'; 
Lake (23957). 

Athyrium americanu m (Butters) Maxon. Alpine Lady-fern. 

West ofSKth L:Ie (23851). 

Cryptogramma crisp a (L.) R. Br. var. ... 

acrostichoides (R. Br.) C. B. Clarke. Parsley Fern. 
iTfth Lake (21 t 119). 


Seventh 


Cystopten s fragill s (L.) Eernh. Fragile Fern. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23915). 

Pellaea Brew eri I). C. Eaton, Brewer's Cliff-brake. 

Fifth LakeT23755) .• 1 

Tfoodsia scopulina D. C. Eaton. Rocky Mountain YToodsia. 

Fifth Laice f23'9k6). 

Isoetes Bolanderi Engelm. Bolander's Quillwort. 

Fourth Lake (23827) j pond between Fourth and Summit lakes (238B5); 
Black Lake (2k038). ^ p 


Equisetum arvense L. Common Horse-tail. 

Big.Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 feet (2k05k). 
Selaglnella Watsonli Underw, Watson 1 s Moss-fern. 


Inconsolable Range (23978); Fifth Lake (2kll8)} CoyoteHidge. 


CONIFERS 


Pinus albicaul is Engelm. White-bark Pine. 

The most common pine around.the Big Pine Lakes above 10,000 feet. 

Pinus flexilis James. Limber Pine. 

Occasional along trail in canyon of Big.Pine Creek at about 9500 feet. 

Pinus Jeffrey! Murr. Jeffrey Pine. 

Canyon of Big Pine Creek. A tree below 10,000 feet} rare and deoauperate 
near Third Lake. .> : f 

Linus Murrayana Balf. Lodge-pole Pine. - 

Fifth take} Fourth Lake; canyon below camp. 

FLOWERING PLANTS ' • ' ’-i 

Sparganium angustifolium Michx. Eur-reed. ‘ 

Black Lake (2h03^)} Summit Lake (Frances Payne)} Seventh Lake, 

Potamogeton Robbinsi i Oakes.' Pond-weed. 

Fourth Take, submerged 2 feet or more (21*127). . 

Agropyron Saunders li (Vasey) Hitchc. : 

Fifth Lake"(237837 > between Second and Third lakes (23925). 

Agropyron subsecundum (Link) Hitchc. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 feet (2k059). 

Agropyron trachycauluro (Link) Malte. 

Fifth Lake (23757)• The glumes and leiiimas pubescent* 

Agrostis alba L. Red-top. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 feet (2l|066). 

Agrosti s exarata Trin. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9500-10,000 feet (2k050), 9000-9500 feet (21*068, 2iilli2). 
Agrostis idahoensis Nash. - " 

fourth Ealce““(25H?h) } west of Sixth Lake (23869). ' : ' : ~ ■ 

Agrostis Rossa c Vasey. 

Fourth Lake 123318)} west of Sixth Lake (23870)} Sam Mack Lake (23966). 
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Agrostis scabra Willd. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23923); Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9200 ft. 
(2l*ll*0). 

Agrostis Thurberiana Hitchc. 

~ Fifth Lake - (53779). 

Bromus ciliatus L. 

- Between Second and Third lakes (23922); Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. 
(22+077). 

Bromus marginatus Nees. 

FUtl-f Lake ( 23887 ). 

Calamagrostis Breweri Thurb. 

Fifth LaKT ’(WlWT 

Cala magrostis canadensis (Michx.) Beauv. 

Fifth Lake 0237755”? 

Calamagrostis incxpnn sa Gray. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23929) . 

Calamagrostis purpurascens R. Br. 

Above Summit Lake (23^36); west, of Sixth Lake (23872);; Coyote Ridge (21*010). 
Dactylis glomerata L. Orchard Grass 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9200 ft. (21*139). 

Danthonia intermedia Vasey. 

FlftFLake (23713). 

Deschampsia caespitosa (L.) Beauv. 

Fifth Lake“"( 23766) 

Elymus glaucus Buckl. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2i*07l*). 

Festuca Kingii (Wats.) Cassidy. 

First Lake (23936) j Coyote Ridge (21*000). 

Festuca minutlflora Rydb. 

Inconsolable Range (21*111). 

Festuca ovina L, var. brachyphylla (Schult.) Piper. 

Fourth Lake (23822); Sam Hack Lake (23967); Coyote Ridge (21*032). 

G lyceria erecta Hitchc. 

Between Fourth and Summit lakes (2381*6). 

Glyceria pauciflora Presl. 

Fif th Lalee (23780). 

Koeleria cristata (L.) Pers. 

Fifth Like - (23797); Coyote Ridge (21*005). 

Melica stricta Boland. 

Fifth"Lake ( 23886 ). 

Muhlenbergia andina (Nutt.) Hitchc. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23920). 

Muhlenbergia filiformis (Thurb.) Rydb. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*062); Fourth Lake. 

Muhlenbergia Richardsonis (Trin.) Rydb, 

Fifth Lake; above Summit Lake (2381*1); First Lake (23931*); Coyote Ridge 

( 21 * 030 ). 

Oryzopsis hymenoides (H. & S.) Ricker. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*082). 

Oryzopsis Kingii (Boland.) Beal. 

Fifth Lake" 723722); west of Sixth Lake (23867). 

Phleum alpinum L. Alpine Timothy. 

" "FifthTake^T23718). 

Phleum pratense L, Timothy. 

Fourth Lalce"T238l9) ; Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9200 ft. (21*138). 

Poa gracillima Vasey. 

Fifth Lake (23782). 
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Poa nervosa (Hook.) Vasey. 

Inconsolable Range (21*092); Fifth Lake (22+121); Fourth Lake (22*135). 

Poa pratensls L. Kentucky Bluegrass. 

Between Third and Fifth lakes (23901) ; Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9,200 ft. (21*11*1) 
Poa Pringlei Scrlbn. • ' ; 

Seventh Lake (23953). 

Poa rupicola Nash. • . 

Inconsolable Range (23977). 

Poa secunda Presl. * 

between Third and Fifth lakes (23905); Coyote Ridge (21*033); Fifth Lake 


Poa Suksdorfii (Beal) Vasey. 

San Mack Lake (23968); Inconsolable Range (21*108). 

Sitanion Hansenii (Scribn.) J. G. Smith. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*056). • 

Sitanion Hyst rix (Nutt.) J. G. Smith. 

Fifth Lake ""(2378k); Coyote Ridge (21*003); Inconsolable Range (22*092*, 
cinereous-pubescent). 

Stipa columbiana Macoun. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23916). 

Stipa Lettermanii Vasey. 

Fifth Lake (2371k). 

Stipa occidentalis Thurb. . .. •••• 

Fifth Lake (23716); Sam Mack Lake. ; V, 

Stipa pinetorum M. E. Jones. - . " 


Sam Mack Lake (23970); Coyote Ridge (22*002*). ... 

St ipa sp. related to S. coronata. * 

"Fifth Lake (237 99).” 

Trisetum spicatum (L.) Richt. • \ 

“1'ifth Lake (23721); Fourth Lake. , . ' ; . 

Trisetum spicatum (L.) Richt. var. Congdonii (Scribn. & Merr.) Hitchc. 

Inconsolable Range (21*113). “ . 

Trisetum spicatum (L.) Richt. var. molle (Michx.) Beal. 

Fifth Lake - (23717). - * • • , 


Carex abrupt a Mkze. 

Fourth Lake (23823). 

Carex albo-nigra Mkze. • 

West of Sixth Lake (23873); Inconsolable Range above Thunder and Lightning 
Lake (21*105). 

Carex aquatilis Wahl. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9,000-9500 ft. (21*055). \ 

Carex aquatilis Wahl. X nebraskensis Dewey? • 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9,000-9500 ft. (23692). 

Carex arctogena H. Smith. * 


West of' Sixth Lake (23860); Inconsolable Range above Thunder and Lightning 
Lake (21*109); Fifth Lake (21*122). 

Carex athrostachya Olney. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2l*06l). • 

Carex aurea Nutt. . 

Fourth Lake (23820); Big Pine Lakes Tra 1, 9000-9500 ft. (21*057). 

Carex brevin es W, Boott. , .0 

Fifth Lake T23792); west of Sixth Lake (23878). : ' v . '.' ■ 

Carex Brevreri Boott. 

West of Sixth Lake (23877); Coyote Ridge (21*019). 

Carex Congdonii Bailey. 

Above Summit'Lake ( 23832 ). 

Carex disperma Dewey. 

Fifth' Lake 123776). 
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Carex Douglasii Boott. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9200 ft. (2!±lii7) • 

Carex epapillosa Mkze. 

Thunder' and Lightning Lake (23991) . 

Carex exserta Mkze. 

Fifth Lake (23787); Coyote Ridge (21+018) • 

Cctr©x f © S'tivsD-is, • 

B^weexTfhird""and Fifth lakes (23907) j Seventh Lake (23 959) 1 Big Pine Lakes 
Trail, 9500-10,000 ft. (2hOh9). 

Carex fissuricola Mkze. 

Fifth Laice (23778). 

Carex Haydeniana Olney. . , • 

West of SixthLake (23875); Inconsolable Range above Thunder and Lightning 
Lake (21+LQU). 

Cc^rox Mkzc • 

Fifth Lake (23785); west of Sixth Lake (23882); Coyote Ridge (2)|0l6); 
Inconsolable Range above Thunder and Lightning Lake (2U106). 

Carex heteroneura W. Boott. . . 

Fifth Lake (237140; Inconsolable Range above Seventh Lake (2U090). 

Carex Hoodii Boott. 

Fifth Lake (23752). 

Carex Jonesii Bailey 

Between Third and Fifth lakes (23895). 

Carex lanugino sa Michx. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23921). 

Carex microptera Mkze. 

Fifth Lake (237U9)• 

Carex multicostata Mkze.. 

Fifth Lake (237^5); Seventh Lake (23952). 

Carex nebraskensis Dewey. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail 9000-9500 ft. (2liC8l). 

Carex nigricans C. A. Meyer. 

Fifth "Lake "(23805). 

Carex paucicostata Mkze. 

’"Fifth Lake"!23733); Seventh Lake (23958); Summit Lake (Frances Payne). 
Carex phaeocephala Piper. 

Fifth Lake (23770); west of Sixth Lake (23871); Coyote Ridge (21+017) - 
Carex praeceptorum Mkze. 

Filth Lake ( 23772). 

Carex Preslii Steud. 

Fourth Lake (2U129). 

Carex Rossli Boott. 

Above Summit Lake (238UO); Inconsolable Range (2U091). 

Carex rostrata Stokes. 

Fourth Lake (23812); Summit Lake (Frances Payne). 

Carex simulata Mkze. 

Fourth Lake (23811). 

Carex specifica Bailey. 

Seventh Lake (23952A). 

Carex spectabilis Dewey. 

Fifth La]<e'"(23771); west of Sixth Lake (23858, 2337d). 

Care x stramini fo rmis Bailey. 

Fifth “Lake (23791+); Sam Mack Lake (23969). 

Carex subnigricans Stacey. 

"“fifth Lake 123739). 

Ca^ex tahoensis Smiley. (C. Eastwoodlana of Sierran references.) 

Thunder and Lightning Laice (23990); Coyote Ridge (2ii001). 
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Carex vernacula Bailey. 

FEftF La3fe^(23765). 

Carex vesicaria L. 

Fourth Lake (2l;128). 

Eleocharis pauciflora (Lightf.) Link. 

Fifth La}:e~T^375Hr"2ltll6) j between Third aid Fifth lakes (23900). 

Eleocharis pauciflora (Lightf.) Link var.. Suksdor'fiana Svenson. 

~F3^HhLaI^T23W. ' - : 

Eriophorum crinigerum (Gray) Beetle. 

Between Third and p’ifth lakes. 

Scirpus dementis M. E. Jones. 

Fifth Lake (237U7). ' • • 

Sc:‘rpus microcarpus Presl. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2UCKS0). 

Juncu s ba lticus Willd. 

Fourth Lake (2hl30). 

Juncus Brummondii E. Meyer. 

1 Fifth Lake (23773). 

Juncus macrandrus Cov. 

Fifth Lake (23760) j Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2^071). ■ 

Juncus Mertensian us Bong. 

I^ifth Lake (237k2)$ between Third and Fifth lakes (23890). 

Juncus mexicanus Willd. 

.Fifth Lake'"(23806) 5 Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2h067). 

Juncus nevadensis Wats. 

West of Sixth Lake (23880). 

J uncus orthophyllus Cov. 

Fourth Lake (23821)j between Third and Fifth lakes (2389k). j First Lake.(239kl) 
Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2i|.083). 

Juncus Parryi Engelm. 

*~Fi?th Lake (23788). 

Luzula congests (Thuill.) Lejeune. 

“Fifth Lake (237h6)j Seventh Lake (23955). 

Luzula multiflora (Retz.) Lejeune. 

Between Third and Fifth lakes (23896). 

Luzula spicata (L.) DC. & Lamk. 

West of Sixth Lake (23885). 

Luzula subcongosta (Wats.) Jeps. 

Sixth take (239k9). 

Allium validum Wats. Swamp Onion. 

Fourth Lake (23813). 

Lillum nevadense Eastw. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2k072). 

Smilacina stellata (L.) Desf. 

" Big Bine Lakes Trail, 9200 ft. (2lOU3) : 

Veratrum californicum Dur. Corn Lily. 

Fourth and Fifth lakes. 

Iris missouriensis Nutt. 

Big Pine Creek, North Fork, 8600 ft. (2lil65). 

Habenaria leucostachys (Lindl.) Wats. White Rein-orchis. 

"Fifth Lake (23726). 

Habenari a sparsiflor a Wats. 

Big Pine Lakes Trial, 9000-9500 ft. (2k076). 

Spiranthes Romanzoffiana C. & S. 

Betxveen Third and Fifth lakes (23391). 

Populus tremuloides Michx. Trembling Aspen. 

First Lake (239k3) • • 
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Populu s trichocarpa T. & G. Black Cottonwood. - • 

First Lake (239u2 ). Shrubby at 10,000 ft., a tree at 9000 ft. 

Salix Eastwoodiae Ckll. Eastwood Willow. 

First Lake (23937)• 

Salix Geyeriana Ands. var. argentea (Bebb) Schn. 

Big Pine Creel.', North Fork, 8606 ft. (21*169). 

Salix lutea Nutt. Yellow Willow. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*065); Big Pine Creek, North Fork, 
8600 ft. (21*171)• 

Salix orestera Schn. Timberline Willow. 

f’Tth take (23777); south end of Coyote Ridge (21*031;) • 

Sal-X petrophila Rydb, var. caespitc sa (Kenn.) Schn. Sierra Mat Willow. 

r£ftK Lakej west of Sixth Lake ( 23876 ) ; Seventh Lake (23961). 

Salix ps eudocordata (Ands.) Rydb. 

Big Pine Creek, North Fork, 8600 ft. (21*170). 

Salix Scouleriana Barr. 

Between'Second and Third lakes (23928). 

Salix subco e rulea Piper. 

Between Second and Third lali.es (23927) * 

Betula fontlnalis Sarg. Spring Birch. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*075). 

Castanopsis sempervirens (Kell.) Dudley. Chinquapin. 

Fifth Lake '(237117. 

Eriogonum Baileyi TJats. 

Big Pine 'Takes^Tr ail, 8600-9000 ft. (2i*l53) • 

Eriogonum incanum T. & G. 

Fifth Lakej west of Sixth Lake (23856). 

Eriogonum Lobbii T. & G. 

Above Summit Lake (2381*2); Baker Lakes Basin, 11,500 ft. (23993). 

Eriogonum microthecum Nutt. ■ • 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 ft. (21*355). 

Eriogonum nudum Dougl. var. deductum (Greene) Jeps. 

Fifth Lake; Fourth Lake (21*131); l)ig Pine Lakes Tra.1, 9000 ft. (21*11*8). 
Eriogonum nudum Dougl. var, scapigerum (Eastw.) Jeps. 

Fifth LaEeT?3707); Fourth Lake (2l*l32). 

Eriogonum ochrocephalum Wats. var. agnellum Jeps. 

Inconsolable Range (21*096); south end of Coyote Ridge (21*002, 21*022). 
Eriogonum ovalifolium Nutt. var. niv&le (Canby) M. E. Jones. 

Inconsolable Range; west of Sixth Lake (23861). 

Erio gonum spergulinum Gray. 

Eig Pine Lakes Trail, 92C0 ft. (2l*li*6). 

Eri ogonum umbellatum Torr. subsp. aridum (Greene) S. G. Stokes. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23930). 

Eriogonum Wrightii Torr. var. subscaposum Wats. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23913, 23911*). The first number, with its 
green glabrous peduncles, represents E. .junceum Greene. 

Oxyria digyna (L.) Hill. Alpine Sorrel. 

Fifth'Lake (23709); Sam Mack Lake; Inconsolable Range. ‘ 

Polygonum Kelloggii Greene. * ’ 

Fourth Lake. 

Rumex crispus L. Curly Dock. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-10,000 ft. (23698). . 

Rumex pauci-folius Nutt. 

" Fifth Lake. 

Rumex californicus Rech. f. 

Seventh Lake (23951*) • 

Che nopodium atro virens Rydb. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 ft. (21*151). 
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Big Pine Creek, North Fork, 8600 ft. (21*166). 

Calyptridium u mbellatum (Torr.) Greene var. caud iciferum (Gray) Jeps. Pussy Paws, 
Sixth take (23950) J Inconsolable Flange (23981). 

Lewisia pygmaea (Gray) Rob. • . 

Robinson Nunatak (Fritz Gerstacker)} west of Sixth Lake. 

Le"~ (sia sierra e Ferris. 

Fifth Lake (23801)j west of Sixth Lake (23863). 

Montia Chamissoi (Ledeb.) D. & J. 

West of Sixth Lake. 

Arenaria compacta Cov. 

Summit Lake (23839); Inconsolable Range (23983) J Coyote Ridge (21*021). 

Arenaria macradenia Wats. subsp. Ferrisiae Abrams. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft., the type-locality (23691). 

Both glandular and non-glandular plants were collected. .. 

Arenaria Nuttallii Pax var. gracilis Robins. 

Fifth Lake (23705). . . • 

Arenaria rubella (Wahlerib.) J, E. Smith. 

Between'Second and Third lakes (23911). 

Silene bernardina Yfats. : - 

Fifth Lake (2371*5) j Summit Lake (23830). L . 

Silene Watsonii Robins. • V ' ' ' ' ■ 

Fifth Lake' (2371*8) j Inconsolable Range (21*112). ■ 

Stellaria crispa C. & S. 

~¥ig _ Pxne akes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*070) j Fifth Lake (2l*12l*)j west-of 
Sixth Lake. . . . . . • * • 1 . . ' L . 

Stellaria longipes Goldie. 

Between 'Third and Fifth lakes (23899) • 

Aconitum columbi anum Nutt. Monkshood. 

Big Pine Lakes’*Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*073)* ’ . .. 

Actaca arguta Nutt. Baneberry. 

Big* Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*663) .... , . • .. 

Aquilegia formosa Fisch. var. pauciflora (Greene) Pays. 

Between Second and Third lalces~X239To)’. , .. . V 

Aquilegia pubescens Cov. Sierra Columbine. ' 

FTfthTake (23733). ' • LLF 

Delphinium polycladon Eastw. Larkspur. 

"“Fifth Lake" (23731*}'.' ' ' ? ; • : 

Ranunculus aquatilis L. var. capil laceu s (Thuill.) DC. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9500-16-,000 ft. (21*01*8); Fourth Lake. The flowers 
bloom under the water. 

Ranunculus Eschscholtzii Schlect. Eschscholtz Buttercup. ,• 3. 

Fifth Lake (21*125). * ' ’/■ 

Ranunculus Eschscboltz li Schlect. var. oxynotus (Gray) Jeps. • .3 

Inconsolable Range (2*1*110). 

Thalictrum sparsiflorum Turcz. var. nevadense Boivin. Meadow-rue. 

Fifth Lake (23716T; First Lake (2393BJt 

Arabis Davidsonii Greene. - . 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, ca. 9500 ft. (23697) J west of Sixth Lake (2381*9). 

Arabis divaricarpa A. Nels. * , •',* . r. ....: 

Fifth' Lake (23863) • ; ; • 

Arabis Holboelii Kornem. var. pinetorum (Tidestrom) Rollins. 

Fifth*!ake' (23802) j Summit Lake (2381*1*). 

Arabis Holboelii Hornem. var, retrofracta (Grah.) Rydb. • . 

Between Third and Fifth lakes (23902). 

Arabis inyoensis Rollins. ' / 3 , 

Fifth Lake (23301*)$ Fourth Lake. • - • ; - •- 



































































Arabis Lemmonii Wats, 

Sam Mack Lake (23975). ' ^ 

Arabis Lemmonii Wats, var, depauperata (Neis. & Kenn.) Rollins. 

’ Sam Mack Lake (23971). 

Arabis Lyallii Yfats. 

Fifth Lake (23732); west of Sixth Lake (23881); Fourth Lake. 

Arabis platysperma Gray var. Howellii (Wats.) Jeps. 

Fifth Lake (23793); west of Sixth Lake ( 23883 ). 

Arabis repanda Wats. var. Greenei Jeps. 

Big Lakes Trail, 9000-10,000 ft. ( 23688 ); Fifth Lake (2375U) • 

Caulanthus pilosus Wats. 

““ Big Tine laKesTrail, 8600-9000 ft. (2iil5U) • 

Dc-scurainia californica (Gray) Schulz. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23919) • 

Drab a Brevreri Wats. 

’Test of' Sixth Lake (23865); Inconsolable Range (2li095)« 

Draba Lemmonii Wats. 

West of Sixth Lake (23861*); Inconsolable Range (21*097)* 

Draba oligosperma Hook. var. subsessilis (YTats.) Schulz. 

Coyote Ridge ( 21*027) . 

Draba sierrae C. W. Sharsmith. 

Inconsolable Range (23980, detemined by C. L. Hitchcock); Coyote Ridge 

( 21 * 012 ). 

Draba stenoloba Ledeb. var. nana (Schulz) C. L. Hitchc. 

Fourth Lake. 

E rysimum perenne (Wats.) Abrams. Sierra’Wallflower. 

First Lake (23933). 

Rorippa curvisiliqua (Hook.) Bessey. 

West of Sixth Lake at about 11,500 ft. (23853) • 

Rhodiola Rosea L. var. in tegr ifolia (Raf) Jeps. Western Roseroot. 

Fourth Lake (23817); Fifth Lake. 

Sedum stenopetalu m Pursh. 

Sam Mack Lake (23976). 

Heuchera rubescens Torr. Alum-root. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23908). 

Jamesia americana T. & G. var. calif ornic a (Small) Jeps. 

“"Fifth Lalce (23709). 

Parnassia californica (Gray) Greene. Grass-of-Parnassus. 

Between Third and Fifth lakes (23393)J Fifth Lake. 

Ribes cereum Dougl. Currant. 

Fifth Lalce; Coyote Ridge (21*007) . 

Ribes inerme Rydb. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-10,000 ft. (23687). 

Ribes montigenu m McCl. 

Fourth Lake (?3808). 

Saxifraga apric a Greene. 

West of SixtlTLake (23862). 

Saxifraga arguta D. Don. 

Fifth LakeT2p762). 

Saxifraga bryophora Gray. 

West of Sixth Lake (2381*8 )• 

Sa"ifraga debilis Engeln. 

""West of Sixth Lake (23859). 

Cercocarp us ledifoli us Nutt. Mountain Mahogany. 

Between Second and - Third lakes (23931)• 

Holodiscus microphyllus Rydb. Cliff Spray. 

Fifth Lalce (25702). 
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Fi7tFLalcFT23720). 

Potentilla diversifolia Lehm. •' * '• ", 

“1'ixtii' Lake" (237i'9). " ■ • • : , .... 

Po tentilla Drummondii Lehm, 

West of'Sixth Lake (23866). • • ' . 

Potentilla Druramondii Lehm. ssp, Bruceae (Rydb.) Keck. 

Fifth ' ake" T 23 HOO TV 

Potentilla glandulosa Lindl. var. hevadensis Wats. 

Fifth Lake (2375l)i ' : 

Potentilla glandulosa ssp. pseudorupestris (Rydb.) Keck. (Determined by D'. D. 

"TSeScTJ--——- - 

Seventh Lake (23963) 5 Inconsolable Aahge • (21+093) • 

Potentilla gracilis Dougl. 

Fifth Lake’ (23790). * , ‘ 

P otentilla lycopodioides (Gray) Baill. var. scandularis (Rydb.) J.T. Howell. 

Coyote Ridge (23995T*” - • 

Pot e ntilla Muirii (Gray) Greene. , 1 

*Baker Lakes li,500 ft. (2399U). ». *. ’ ’ * 

Potentilla nubigena Greene. 

Sam Mack Lake (23973) • * ' 

Potentilla pennsylvanica L. var. st rigos a Pursh. 

Inconsolable Range (2Ullii). 

P otentilla pseu dosericea Rydb. 

Coyote Rid’ge ~( 21+023). »' 

Po tentilla Shockleyi (Wats.) Jeps. 

Inconsolable Range (23987); Coyote Ridge (2k013)• 

Potentilla Sibbaldii Hal. f. • ' 

Fifth Lake (23736) . ■ 

Prunus emarginata (Dougl.) Walp. Bitter Cherry, 

Big Pine Creek, North Fork, 8600 f/t. .’ 

Purshia tridentata (Pursh) DC. Antelope Brush. 

Summit Lake ( 2383 U). 

Rosa ultramontana (Wats.) Heller. Wild Rose. 

Black Lake' Trail, 10,000-10,500 ft. (2kOk3) • 

Spiraea dens if lor a IJutt. Spiraea. 

Fourth" Lake (2fri3k) • . . . . • 

Astragalus lentiginosus Dougl. var. ineptus (Gray) M. E. Jones, (Determined by 
R. C. Barneby.) ** 

Summit Lake (23829)5 Coyote Ridge (2k009 )5 Inconsolable Range (2U102). 
Astragalus Whitney i Gray. (Determined by R. C. Barneby.) - 

Coyote Ridge (23998). 

Lupinus invoensis Hel. var. eriocalyx €. P. Smith". 

'"BigTine Lake's "Trail, 9000^0,000 ft. (-23695).. 

Lupinus sellulus Kell. var. elatus Eastw. (Determined by A. Eastwood.) 

First Lake (2393!?) • * 

Oxytropis ParryiGray. (Determined by R.i..C.. : 3arneby.) 

Coyote Ridge (2k02k) 5 Inconsolable Range (2ljll5). 

Oxytropis viscida Nutt. (Det. R. C. Barneby;) 

Thunder and Lightning Lake (239C8) 5 Coyote Ridge (2irOl5)« 

Trifolium monant hum Gray. 

Ceanothu s cordulatus Kell. Snowbrush. 

"" Big Pine"Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2k052). 

Ceanot hus vest itu s Greene. * * 

Big"Pine Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 ft;'- (2itl63) • . 

Viola purpurea Kell. var*. grisea Jeps; : • • •• • • • ... '• , .. 

”*TT?th Lake T239k7). 
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Mentzelia congesta T. & G. 

'Big Pine Lakes' Trail, ca. 9000 ft. 

Opuntia erinacea Engelm. Prickly Pear. 

Big Pine takes Trail, 8600-9000 ft. (21*162). 

Epilobiura adenocaulon Haussk. 

" Big Pirle Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2U08U) 

Epilobium alpinum L. 

Seventh Lake (23962). 

Epilobium angustifolium L. Fireweedj Willow-herb. 

Fifth Lake (21*117) j Fourth Lake. 

Epilobium brevistylum Barbey. 

" Mg "Pine “ lakes'Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2i*085). 

Epilobium brevistyl um Barbey var. tenue (Trel.) Jeps. 

Vest of Sixth Lake. 

Epilobium glaberrimum Barbey. 

Fourth Lake (23825) ♦ 

Epilobium glaberrimum Barbey var. fastigiatum (Nutt.) Trel. 

Between Third and Fifth lakes (23901*) . 

Epilobium glandulosum Lehm. var. exaltatum (Drew) Munz. 

TH^Hne Lakes Yrail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*0 86 ). 

Epilobium Hornemannii Rchb. 

Fifth Take (2i*I26y : 

Epilobium obcordatum Gray. Rose Epilobium. 

West of Sixth Lake (23850)j Sam Mack Lake. 

Epilobium oregonense Haussk. 

Between Third and Fifth lakes (23889). 

Gayophytum diffusum T. & G. 

Big Pine Creek, North Fork, 8600 ft. (21*168). 

Gayophytum lasiospermum Greene. 

Between Third and Fifth lakes (23903)• 

Gayosphytum Nuttallii T. & G. var. Abramsii Munz. 

Between Second and Third lakes (239i8). ^ 

Gayophytum racemosum T» & G. 

Fifth Lake (237i*3). 

Angelica lineariloba Gray. 

First Lake (2391*0). 

Cymopterus terebinthinus (Hook.) T. & G. 

Fifth Lake (23807). . 

Perideridia Gairdneri (H.& A.) Mathias. Indian Potato. 

1 Fifth't'£k'e (23759) .' 

Sphenosciadium capitellatum Gray. Button Parsley. 

' Fifth Lake'723727) • 

Arc tos taphylos patula Greene. Manzanita. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*061*) • 

Cassiope Merten siana (Bong.) G. Don. 

Fifth Lake ; west of Sixth Lake (23851*). 

Kalmia polifolia Wang. var. microphylla (Hook.) Rehd. Mountain Laurel. 
Fifth Lake. 

Ledum glandulosum Nutt. Labrador Tea. 

~F?ftFLakeT23730). ; . 

Phyllodoce Breweri (Gray) Maxim. Bryanthus. 

Fifth Lake. 

Vaccinium caespitosum Michx. Dwarf Bilberry. 

Sixth Lake. 

Androsace septentrl onalis L. var. subumbellata A. Nels. 

Coyote" Ridge (23999)} Inconsolable Range (21*098). 

Dodecatheon Jeffreyi Moore. * Shooting'Star, 

Fifth Lake' (23735). 
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Primula suffr utes cens Gr^r. Sierra Primrose. 

Sam Mack Lake (2397k) • 

Gentiana holopetala (Gray) Holm-. Blue Gentian. 

" Fift tT L '5 c T ~rg37 ^H); Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9500-10,000 ft. (2UOU7) 
Gentian a Newber ryi Gray. White Gentian. 

Fifth Lake (2kl23) ♦ 

Swertia puberulenia (Dav.) Jeps. • • __ 

“"’Fourth j-,ake'T23^1^) ; between Second and Third lakes (2391k). 


Apocynum pumilum (Gray) Greene. Dogbane. 

Fourth Lake (21*036); between Second and Third lakes. 
Gilia aggregata (Pursh) Spreng. Scarlet Gilia. 

Big Pine Creek, North Fork, 8600 ft. (2kl6U). 
Leptodactylon pungens (Torr.) Nutt. Granite Gilia. 
““Fifth"Lake (2370(577 Coyote Ridge (21*029). 

Linanthastrum Nutt allii (Gray) Ewan. 

First Lake (239ku); Summit Lake. 

Phlox Douglasii Hook. , 

We s t’af’Sixth Lake (23879); Inconsolable Range (239o2) 
Polemonium exirAuiGreene. Sky-pilot. 

Inconsolable"liange (21*100). 

Pha celia blcolor Torr. 

Tig Pine Creek, North Fork, 8600 ft. (21*167)* 


Pha celia dasyphylla Greene. 
Fourth Lake ( 23826 ) . 


Phacelia frigida Greene. 

Fifth Lake ( 2376 I); Coyote Ridge (21*01)*). 

Phacelia ramo sissima Dougl. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 ft. (21*160). 

Cryptantha circumsci ssa (H. & A.) Jtn. var. hispida (Macbr.) Jtn. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9500-10,000 ft. (21*01*5)• 

Cryptantha muricata (H. & A.) Nels. & Macbr.^ var. Jonesii (Gray) J n. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 ft. (2l*l52)• 

Cryptantha Torreyana (Gray) Greene. 

Between Second and Third lakes (23917). 

Oreocarya c onfertiflora Greene. _ 

Big Pine’Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 ft. (2**l5o). 

Oreo carya humllis (Gray) Greene. 

Coyote Ridge (21*028). 

Oreocarya nubigena Greene. *_ 

.Above“Suimnit Lake (23828); Sam Hack Lake Trail, ca. 11,000 ft. (2^965); 

Inconsolable Range (23981*). 

Monard ella linoides Gray. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 ft. (2l*l50). ' • 

Monardella odorati ssima Benth. subsp. parvifolia (Greene) Eplmg. Western 
Pennyroyal"! 

Fifth Lake (23798); Coyote Ridge (21*020). 

Solanum Xanti Gray var. montanum Munz. _ ^ ^ 

Big Pine takes Trail, "8600-9000 ft. (-23686). 

Castilleja adenophora Eastw. ,_ ( v 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*053) • 

Castilleja Cu lbertsonii Greene. 

West of "Sixth Lake (23868). 

Castilleja linariaefolia Benth. ..... 

“BigTTne Lakes" TraTl7~*9500-10,000 ft. (2l*0l*l*) • 

Castilleja miniata Dougl. 

Fifth Lake (23723). 

Castilleja nana Eastw. _ * 

''SuISiitTakeT23837); Inconsolable Range (21*103). 
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Casti lleja pineto i- a Fern. 

Fifth Lake (*3703Tj west of Sixth Lake (23881*). 

C ollinsia parviflora Dougl. 

Fifth Lake. .... 

Cordylanthus sp. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, ca. 9500 ft. (23696). 

Mimulu s implexus Greene. 

West of Sixth~~Lake (2381*7). 

Mimulus nasutus Greene. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*078). 

Mimulus primuloides Benth. var. pilosel lus (Greene) Smiley. 

.Fifth LaT:e7~ _ 

Ukulus sp. - perhaps related to M. microphyllus Benth. 

Between Second and Third lakes X23921*)• 

Pedicularis attollens Gray. Elephant Snouts. _ v 

Fifth L ai.e”T23 712TT trail to Sam-Mack Lake, flowers whitish (Ruth Parker). 
Penstemon Bridgesii Gray. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft; (21*069) • ■ . 

Pen s temon Davidsonii Greene. 

West of Sixth take (23855)* ■ 

Pen stemon heterodoxus Gray. 

Fifth Lake (23791). * ... 

Penstemon Newberryi Gray. Pride of the Mountains. 

Fifth Lake. 

Penstemon papillatus J. T. Howell. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft* (21*080). 

Scrophularia californica Cham. Figwortj Bee Plant. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, ca. 9000 ft. (21*11*9) .. • , 

Veronica araericana Schwein. 

Between Third and Fifth lakes (23398). F 

Veronica Wormskjoldii R. & S. 

Fifth Lake (23WJ7 >. • y 

Galium Matthewsii Gray. 

BTg~Pine" Lakes~Trail, 8600-9000 ft. (23685). 

Galium Munzii H. & H. var. subalpinaH. & H. 

' Fifth L'ak'e"(23756) j Summit Lake (23835) ; Coyote Ridge (21*011) j Inconsolable 
Range (21*101). 

Sambucus velutina D. & H. Elderberry. 

Big Pine Lakes-Trail, 9500-10,000 ft. (2l*Ol*6). 

Symphcricarpos Parishii Rydb. 

Fifth Lake T23B88). ■ 

Achillea lanulosa Nutt. ssp. alplcola (Rydb.) Keck. Alpine Yarrow. 

Fifth Lake -(23750) . 

Agoseris glauca (Pursh) D. Dietr. var. laciniata (Gray) Smiley. 

Seventh“Lake“(23956)j Coyote Ridge (23997)• 

Agoseris gracilens (Gray) Ktze. • / 

Fourth Lake' (23816) j Fifth Lake (21*035) • 

Antsnnaria corymbosa E. Nels. 

““Fifth Lake (23795) ; Summit Lake (23833)* 

Ant ennaria media Greene. 

Fifth Lake; west of Sixth Lake (23857)• 

Antennar ia rosea (D.C. Eat.) Greene. , 

Between~Thircf and Fifth lakes (23906). 

Arnica C hamissonis Less, ssp. foliosa (Nutt.) Maguire. 

Fourth Lalce (23809) j Seventh Lake (23960). 

Arnica cordlfolia Hook. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, ca. 9500 ft. (21*137). 
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0. Eat. 


.' mica i ■ i vfolia o. 0. ; 
Fifth Lalef Skotu Lake 




Arnica mollis Hook. 

*" Fifth Lake'(23774). 
Arni ca nevadensis Gray 
Fourth Lake (23315) . 
Arnica Parryi Gx-aj asp 
"“Fifth - Lake (23781). 


Sonne1 (Greene) Maguire. 

THe* x’ay-f lowers, when present , are mostly shorter than 
the involucral bracts. 

Artemisia ludoviciana Nutt. ssp. incompta (Nutt.) Keck. . 

—Big "Pine CScesTraTl, 8600-9000~Ft.; between Second and Third Lakes (23909, 
23932)5 between Third and Fifth lakes (23897)5 Fifth Lake (23796). 

Artemisia tridentata Nutt. Sagebrush. 

Summit Lake (23&43)5 First Lake (23939). 

Aster adscendens Lindl. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, ca. 9200 ft. (24144). ' , ,i 

Aster Andersonii Gray. 

' ' Fifth take* (23738). • : ' • >. .'... 

Aster leucanthemifolius Greene. . _ , 

““Big HnTISkiFfrall, 8600-9000 ft. (24157), 9000-9500 ft. (24051). . . 

Chaenactis Douglasii (Hook.) H. & A. 

Black Lake Trail, 10,000-10,500 ft. (24041) • _ • 

Chaenactis Douglasii (Hook.) H. & A. var. achilleaefolia (H. & A.) A. Nels. 

C. 'ailpina of Base Camp Botany listings. • • .. 

Summit Lake (23831). Perhaps the same as C. pumila Greene. •; ; '• 

Chaenactis nevadensis (Kell.) Gray form. 

Inconsolable Range (23979)• 

Chrysothamnus nauseosus (Pall.) Britt, ssp. occldentalis (Greene) H.„ & C. 

" Black Lake”TraH’,~T07000-10,500 ft. (24042) 5 Big Pine Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 

ft. (24161). . . 

Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus (Hook.) Ntftt. ssp# pumilus (Nutt.) H. & C. 

.Coyote-RxHge”(T400^)'fBlack Lake Trail, 10,000^X07500 ft. (24040). The . 

leaves are notably scabrid-ciliate. 

Cirsium o chrocentrum Gray. 

Fifth Lake (23948). . ' 

Cirsiu m tioganu m (Congd.) Petrak. 

Fifth Lake (23741)• 

Erigeron Breweri Gray. A 

' “Big"Pine' takes' Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (23693, 24087, 24089). 

Erigeron Breweri Gray var. Elmeri (Greene) Jeps. . 

Fifth Lake "(237O6). ' " ' . •' . 

Erigeron compositus Pursh var. glabratus Macoun. 

5am Mack Lake"} Coyote Ridge (24051)« ' 

Erigero n peregrinus (Pursh) Greene ssp, callianthemus (Greene) Cropq. 

Erigeron petiolaris Greene. ... . . . ■ 

Fifth Lake C2375B). • 

Erigeron pumilus Nutt. ssp. intermedjus Cronq. _ , , _ 

—Big~Pine LaB.es Trail, 9000-9500 ft.“[23694, 24088)5 Coyote Ridge (24026). 

Erigeron pygmaeus (Gray) Greene. . 

Summit Lake (23838)5 Inconsolable Range (23986, 24107). 

Eri geron tene r Gray. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, ca.9500 ft. (23689). 

Eriophyllum lanatum (Pursh) Forbes var. integrifolium (Hook.) Smiley. 

Baker Lakes, ca. 11,500 ft. (23992). 

Eupatoriurn Occident ale Hook. 

" "Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (2lj079) . 
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Gnaplialinm pal. istr e Nutt. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, ca. 9200 ft. (2l*ll*5)• 

Haplopappus apargioides Gray. 

" Fifth'Lake; west "of "Sixth Lake (23852); Coyote Ridge (21*008). 

Haplopappus cuneatus Gray. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 it. (21*158). 

Haplopappus eximius Hall ssp. Peirsonii Keck. _ . . T , /n , n0n \ 

Fifth Lake' (2573?); Sam Mack Lake 723972); Thunder and Lightning Lake (23989) 


Haplopappus Macr on ema Gray. 

Fifth Lake (2372'JJT 

Haplopappus suffru ticosus (Nutt.) Gray. 

Fourth Lake 721*037) • 

Helenium Bigelovii Gray. Sneezeweed. 
Fifth Lake T23725). 


Hieracium horriaum Fries. 

~FifthLake (2370k) • 

Hulsea a lgida Gray. 

Inconsolable Range (23985). 

Hulsea heterochroma Gray. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 8600-9000 ft. 

Raillardella arge ntea Gray. 

Seventh Lake (2396k); Coyote Ridge. 

Senecio Fremontii T. & G. var, occidentalis Gray. 

Fifth Lake'(23786). 

Senecio lugens Richards, var. exaltatus (Nutt.) Gray. 

Fourth Lalce (21*133) J Fifth Lake (23?29)* 

Senecio oreopolus Greenm. 

Fifth Lake (23701); Coyote Ridge (21*025). 

Senecio pauciflorus Pursh. 

Fifth Lake (23739"). 

Senecio spartioi des T. & G. 

Big Pine Creek, North Fork, 8600 ft. (2368k)• 

Senecio speculic ola J. T. Howell. 

~ Inconsolable Rangej Coyote Ridge. 

Senecio triangularis Hook. 

Fifth Lake (23?1;0)"; Big Pine Lalces Trail, ca. 9500 ft. *21*136) 


Solidago ciliosa Greene. . 

Fifth~Lake' (23731); Big Pine Lalces Trail, 9000-9500 ft. (21*058) 
Stephanomeria tenuifolia (Torr.) Hall. 

Big Pine Lakes Trail, 9000-10,000 ft. (23690). 

Tanacetum canum D. C. Eat. 

Fifth Lake (2391*5); Inconsolable Range (21*099). 

Tetradymia canescens DC. 

Big Pine Lalces Trail, 8600-9000 ft. (21*159) . 


» 
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